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The Errors of the Christian Religion Exposed: 
By a Comparison of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 


It is the duty of every man, as far as his ability 
extends, to detect and expose delusion and 
error. He that believes in the story of Christ is 
an infidel to God. 

—Thomas Paine 


Preface 


Whenever I argue with any one on the truth or fallacy of 
revealed religion, his universal answer is, “See how the 
prophecies of the Old Testament are fulfilled in the New!” 
Setting aside the fact that the New Testament was made to fit 
with certain expressions of the Old, setting aside this evident 
and positive conclusion—there are no prophecies in the Old 
Testament concerning Christ, his apostles, his sufferings, or his 
divinity. 1am not ashamed to own that it was the Age of Reason 
that first opened my eyes to the errors in which for seventeen 
years I have hitherto lived regarding my God; and having 
avowed this, I am well aware the remark many people will 
make when they peruse this volume: “Oh! that infamous 
Thomas Paine—his frivolous and unfounded work has turned 
the youth's brain.” But no; I defy any living soul to refute 


' Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, The Errors of the Christian 
Religion Exposed, by a Comparison of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke (London: Richard Carlile, 1832). 
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Paine’s arguments. I have read answers to them, and attempts 
at refutation; but none succeed—all sink to the ground. 

To prove, therefore, that there never were such things as 
prophecies of Jesus Christ, I shall use the same arguments with 
regard to one passage in Isaiah, which is called a prophecy, as 
are to be found in the Age of Reason; albeit, there is one verse 
in Isaiah which I shall insert, and which seems to have escaped 
Mr. Paine’s notice, more conclusive than any other. Mr. Paine 
has fully and evidently proved the truth of what he affirms; but 
this single verse, which will be found in its place, must dispel 
the doubts of the most sceptical. One of the chief paragraphs, 
called prophecies, in all the Bible, and upon which the basis of 
the Christian religion chiefly seems to rest, is this verse of 
Isaiah, “Behold a virgin shall conceive, and shall bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel.” In order to prove that this 
is no prophecy, I shall relate the whole story to which it alludes, 
and of which it forms not only a part, but also a principal and 
indispensable concomitant, in my own language, instead of the 
quaint style of the Old Testament. And if any ask why I do this, 
considering it is but a reiteration of what Mr. Paine has already 
said, my answer is, Because so many have a foolish horror of 
admitting that Author’s books into their houses, his correct 
ideas on the score of religion are seldom known; therefore I 
take upon myself to borrow his sentiments in this instance, and 
prove satisfactorily that the passage in Isaiah, which for 
centuries has been called a prophecy, of Jesus Christ is no more 
a prophecy than the words in this book are prophecies. 


At [the] time [when] Ahaz was king of Judah,” two other 
sovereigns, Rezin, of Syria, and Pekah, of Israel, led their 
armies against Jerusalem, to make war with Ahaz. And when it 
was told to the king of Judah that the monarchs of Syria and 
Israel had leagued together against him, he and all his people 
were moved with anticipations of sorrow and destruction, 
notwithstanding that hitherto Rezin and Pekah had not 
prevailed in their hostile attempts. It was in this situation of 
affairs, that Isaiah pretends to have received the word of God 
to this purpose: 


That Ahaz was to take heed and be quiet, and 
not to be intimidated by the fierce anger of his 
two mighty opponents, for God would not 
suffer their machinations to prevail, and 
moreover, that in threescore and five years 
Israel should be broken. 


Now the capital of Syria was Damascus, and of Ephraim 
was Samaria. Isaiah now desires Ahaz to ask a sign, that is, 
some token of the fulfilment of the above prophecy, which 
must take place almost immediately, to convince Ahaz of the 
truth of what Isaiah had spoken. For instance, to apply a parallel 
case: if I say to my reader,—There shall be a great earthquake 
next year in England,—he will naturally ask me how I know it. 
Then if I say to him,—I will give you a sign; that is, St. Paul’s 
cathedral shall fall down;—and if this latter prophecy be 
fulfilled, my reader will believe the other. But in order-to make 


> The text in the original book reads as follows: “At what time Ahaz 
was king of Judah.” 


him credit the first, the cathedral must fall down almost 
immediately, that is, within the year; for it would be ridiculous 
in me to say,—I will give you a sign: behold, the cathedral shall 
fall down a hundred years hence;—as in that case the thing 
would happen before the sign which was to prove that thing 
true. I shall apply this episode more immediately anon. 

But to continue with the history. After some little delay on 
the part of Ahaz in asking a sign, Isaiah gives him one, which 
is this: “Behold, O king, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son. 
Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know how to refuse 
the evil and choose the good. And this is the sign, O king, 
whereby you may know that what I have said is true. Before 
this child shall know to refuse evil and choose what is good, 
the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.” 
Therefore, as I exemplified in my episode above, this child 
must be born almost immediately, to convince Ahaz of Isaiah's 
veracity—at all events, during Ahaz’ life-time. If it were not to 
be born for centuries (as Christ was not), how ridiculous (as my 
little parallel tale exhibits) would be the sign! But, reader, mark 
how ends this paragraph of the Old Testament, which 
Christians twist into a prophecy of Jesus! 

Isaiah’s wife, called by him the prophetess, conceives and 
bears a son, who is called Maher-shabal-hash-baz; and Isaiah 
then says, “Before this child can cry ‘My father, or My mother,’ 
the prediction shall be accomplished in favour of Ahaz, and the 
riches of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria shall be taken 
away before the king of Assyria.” There, then, was the sign that 


3] leave out the nonsense of calling the child's name Immanuel, as it 
proves nothing ; for neither Christ nor Isaiah's son was so called, 
and the meaning of the word is applicable to both. 
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was given to Ahaz, and I hope my reader sees the truth of the 
story; for I again repeat, how ridiculous it would have been for 
Isaiah to give Ahaz a sign that was not to have been fulfilled 
for hundreds of years. And this is called a prophecy of the man, 
Jesus Christ!!! 

But, to make this still more positive and self-evident, Isaiah 
himself says, chap. viii. verse 18, “Behold I, and the children 
which the Lord hath given me, are for signs and for wonders in 
Israel from the Lord of hosts, which dwelleth in Mount Sion!” 
Having thus clearly shown on what slender basis the Christian 
religion is founded, it remains to be proved that Isaiah was not 
such a fool nor such an ignorant wretch (if there ever lived such 
a man) as to give Ahaz a sign, which could not convince Ahaz 
of the truth of what the Lord had spoken. 

In the thirty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, Hezekiah is 
represented as sick unto death, and the Lord is represented as 
uncertain and vacillating with regard to the day of that 
monarch’s ending his earthly career. However, to pass over this 
inconsistency, Isaiah is sent subsequently to tell Hezekiah he 
shall live fifteen years, and be delivered from his enemies; and 
the Lord gives Hezekiah a sign for the truth of this declaration, 
which Isaiah thus affirms: “And this shall be a sign for thee, to 
prove that the Lord " will do even as he hath said. Behold, the 
sun shall go ten degrees backwards!” And immediately after 
the sun retrograded the appointed space. Here, then, was a 
proper sign given (supposing the whole to be true); and it 
happened before the thing to be proved true by it, happened. In 
the same way was the sign to Ahaz, did not Christian authors 
and philosophers apply it to their own construction, and call it 
a prophecy. This last anecdote then of Isaiah proves him to have 
been a man of sense with regard to his signs. 
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In the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, the following verses are 
called prophecies, as I find by the heads of events at the 
beginning of the chapter. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her that her warfare it accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned: for she hath received of the Lord’s hand double of 
all her sins.” And this is called a prophecy concerning the 
promulgation of the gospel, when it does not even accord with 
what Christ himself is represented to say to Jerusalem in the 
twenty-third chapter of Matthew, and at the thirty-seventh 
verse, viz. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! behold your house is left 
unto you desolate!" And again, in Luke, chap. xxi, verse 22: 
“For these be the days of vengeance, that all things that are 
written may be fulfilled!” But if those words of Isaiah above 
quoted be prophecy, anything may be a_ prophecy. 
Nevertheless, Isaiah never meant them for a prophecy, but 
represents God as publishing peace to Jerusalem, and alluding 
to the past iniquities and sorrows of Israel before Isaiah's time. 
The whole of this chapter is called by theologians prophetic; 
and if it be, then the predictions were not fulfilled in the person 
of Christ, for in the tenth verse we have: “Behold! the Lord 
your God will come with a strong hand, and his arm shall rule 
for him.” If this allude to Jesus, it is false. Christ came weak 
and powerless, with regard to ruling or to kingdom; and, as we 
see by the men called evangelists, often obliged to hide 
himself—always supposing, in the case of arguments like 
these, that there was such a man as Jesus Christ. But the whole 
of this chapter of Isaiah relates to anything rather than to Christ 
and his apostles; it is of that ambiguous nature that anything 
may be applied to it, and I can see nothing prophetic in it 
myself, and I defy the greatest theologian that ever lived to 
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imagine it predictive, without a great stretch of fancy and 
opinion. 

Again, in taking a superficial view of Isaiah, the verses at 
the beginning of the sixty-first chapter strike me, because they 
are perverted to a prophecy of Jesus Christ. The spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me: because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up 
the broken heart to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them that are bound to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of 
our God: to comfort all that mourn: to appoint unto them that 
mourn in Sion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness; that they might be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” This cannot 
allude to Christ, because immediately after Isaiah says “TI will 
greatly rejoice in my Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my Lord; 
for he hath clothed me with salvation, he hath covered me with 
the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh himself with 
ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herself with jewels.” Isaiah 
in all this chapter is speaking of himself; for Christ, according 
to the character given of him by the men called evangelists, 
could not say this last sentence. How could one, who was 
always righteous from the beginning of time, say, "I thank God 
for my salvation’? which implies the salvation of a mortal once 
wicked like other men. Or how could Christ (always supposing 
there to have lived such a man) thank God for clothing him with 
the robe of righteousness? for as he was God himself, he must 
always have worn it. These inconsistencies prove this last 
sentence of the above quotation not to allude to Christ. 
Therefore it must mean Isaiah—at all events, not Jesus; and the 
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first three verses of the above quotation are evidently 
continuations of those verses I quoted from the fortieth chapter. 

Then in the sixty-second chapter, the author of this book, 
called Isaiah, still runs on in the same wild strain, which it is 
easy for one, who is not blinded by the gross absurdities of the 
Christian Church, to see has no allusion to anything regarding 
Christ—no prophecy of such a being. And in the sixty-third 
chapter, the character of the mighty person coming from Edom 
is quite at variance with that of Christ in the books called 
Gospels, who was meek and holy. In the writings of Matthew 
or Luke, Christ never says anything half so vindictive or 
inconsistent with the disposition of a merciful Saviour, as this: 
“T will tread them in mine anger, and trample them in my fury; 
and their blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, and I will 
stain all my raiment: for the day of vengeance is in mine heart, 
and the year of my redeemed is come: my own arm brought 
salvation unto me; and my fury, it upheld me. And I will tread 
down the people in mine anger, and make them drunk in my 
fury, and I will bring down their strength to the earth.” These 
are the unjust and vindictive sentiments of a fire-breathing 
conqueror, travelling with a power mighty to do much, rather 
than the bland and merciful words of a meek and 
compassionate Redeemer, who would cry to his Father, “Lord, 
forgive them, they know not what they do!” Christ had better 
have stayed in Heaven, than to have come down to commit such 
havoc amongst the souls of men. Here we have the words of a 
warrior, furious in his displeasure, and gloating on the ideas of 
an awful revenge; entirely inconsistent with the merciful and 
pitying disposition of Christ, as he is represented in the volume 
entitled the Gospel. To whom these verses relate I know not, 
and care as little; since it is evident they do not relate to Christ. 
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And how can from the tenth to the fifteenth verses be called 
“Christ’s mercy towards his Church;” when they not only speak 
of what had been done at the time they were written, and not of 
what should be done, but also evidently relate to God's mercy 
to the children of Israel, as is represented in the Pentateuch, 
&c.? But anything does for a prediction with Christian 
theologians. All the history of Tom Thumb can be twisted into 
prophecies—at least, it can be made typical. When Isaiah 
expressly says, “I will mention the loving-kindnesses of the 
Lord, according to all that the Lord hath done towards the house 
of Israel;” (verse 7)—yet this is made a reference to Christ's 
mercy towards his church! Cannot the reader see how it applies 
to the mercies of God towards Israel, and no more to Christ’s 
church than it does to me? But notwithstanding this and other 
evidence against the truth of revealed  religion— 
notwithstanding the voice of reason is loud in its cries against 
it—and notwithstanding the palpable _ obscurities, 
inconsistencies, and contradictions incident to the Bible,— 
sages and philosophers will yet reason against common sense, 
and will palm upon the world a book of lies, calling it by the 
holy and sacred name of the WORD OF GOD. 

I am now eighteen years old, and till within this year have 
been a firm believer in Christianity. My father and my mother, 
both of whom are now dead, were also of the same creed, and 
the whole of my surviving relatives also are what they call 
Christians. About a year ago I began to be sceptical. People 
may wonder how I came to muse on this matter so young, and 
with so little experience; but truth may be descried from fallacy 
even by a youth, and an infant child can distinguish the 
luminous mid-day from the deep shades of night. When I first 
began to grow sceptical with regard to revealed religion, I read 
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Paley’s Evidences, Tomlin’s Theology, Hugo Grotius, and 
many other works over again attentively. All these, however, 
only served to convince me that the Christian creed and system 
must rest on a very brittle foundation, if they wanted such 
elaborate and numerous works to support them. About six 
months ago I perused the Age of Reason; and this entirely 
opened my eyes to the errors in which I had so lately trodden. 
Had I known of the inconsistencies and false interpretations of 
many passages in the Bible before this period, I should have 
also embraced the creed of Deism before; but it is only when 
we read, reason, and compare, that we find, the Old and New 
Testament to be false. And the reason of this long blindness is 
thus. We are brought up in the Christian creed, and we are 
taught to believe it as true with our earliest impressions. Thus 
we receive the impression without examining what it is we 
receive. We go to church and hear the Bible read, and it strikes 
us as marvellous, beautiful in its poetry, and excellent in its 
morality. Farther than this we think little of it. But after we 
come (and few there be that do!) seriously to reflect upon what 
is called the word of God, we imagine it should be consistent 
and connective. But the Old Testament agrees not with itself, 
nor with the New! Paragraphs are called prophecies, and 
anecdotes types. If we extract that sentence of Isaiah, “Behold, 
a virgin,’ &c., from the rest of the chapter, it may be a 
prophecy. But it belongs to a history, which is defective without 
it, and which is dependent upon it for being understood. How 
little faith should be put in a history, that, told by different 
authors, is totally discrepant one from the other! And that the 
history of Christ varies in its dates, its anecdotes, and its 
localities, as related by the different evangelists (so called), I 
will prove shortly in my comparison of the Gospels of Matthew 
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and Luke. People will be disgusted with me for this volume— 
my friends will avoid me as they would an adder—and my 
relatives will renounce me. And why? Because I defend my 
God from the horrible calumnies attached to his name, and 
endeavour to open the eyes of the world to the errors they have 
so long imbibed. 

And here I may take the opportunity of observing something 
about the clergy of the Protestant Church. Are they humble like 
their pretended master? Are they willing to sell all and give to 
the poor? And will they deny themselves the luxuries of life for 
the sake of an immortal crown of glory? Do they clothe the 
naked, feed the hungry, and give lodging to the poor? Will they 
be content to suffer ignominy and reproach in the cause of their 
creed; and will they reject all thoughts of worldly ambition, that 
their hopes of a reward in heaven may be the more sure? I will 
ask, who have more pride than the high beneficed clergy of the 
Protestant Church? Who are more addicted to the luxuries and 
sensualities of life than the ministers of God? They are 
supposed to renounce the follies and vanities of this world, in 
obedience to the commands of their eternal God, and Saviour, 
and Redeemer; and, lo! they commit fornication, they indulge 
in luxury and lasciviousness. They take thought of tomorrow, 
what they shall eat, and what they shall drink, and what they 
shall put on. Pride bids them scorn the humble and the poor; 
and Ambition whispers its pleasing tales and prospective 
visions with fascinating softness not vainly in their ears! They 
distrain the poor for their tithes, and accept the luxuries of the 
high and the mighty, be these great men atheists, deists, or 
sinners. They will refuse the sacrament to a prostitute, because 
she is poor—but they will cringe and bow when the pensioned 
harlot of the great appears at their altar. Vain were it for me to 
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expose the vices and the follies of the church, when a certain 
blindness, wilful or assumed, seems to veil the eyes of the 
nation, and to deceive the minds of myriads. I know a 
clergyman who refused the sacrament to a poor woman, 
because he knew her to have been incontinent; and a few weeks 
after came a lady of rank to his church, who received gold for 
her prostitution, and whose whoredom was in the mouths of 
hundreds, and she knelt at the footstool of God (to use the 
language of the church) and received the sacrament and the 
supper of the Lord (as it is called), while the minister knew that 
she was eating and drinking damnation to herself. 

Truth in England, I am sorry to say, is libel—and the greater 
the truth, the greater the libel. But as I have already extended 
my preface beyond the limits I had proposed to myself when 
first setting off, I shall hastily conclude it, and commence my 
comparison of the books, called Gospels, written by Matthew 
and Luke. 

Listen, then, ye who have so long trodden in the mazes of 
darkness, in the vain anticipations of future rewards through a 
Redeemer's mercy—listen to the arguments of one who would 
lend his small endeavours to lead ye to the ways of truth. 

GEORGE REYNOLDS. 


Comparison of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 


The gospel, which is ascribed by the Christian church to a man 
called St. Matthew, opens with the genealogy of Jesus Christ: 
and in the third chapter of that according to St. Luke, we have 
another genealogy given us of the same man. If in a court of 
justice there were two witnesses speaking in favour of an 
accused person, the instant these witnesses evidently and 
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palpably disagreed, their stories would be considered of no 
avail, and they would be naturally deemed false and perjured 
men. But here we have two writers, who pretend to be inspired 
by God, and to be intimately acquainted and connected with the 
subject of their history, and with all the affairs of the man they 
treat of—here, I say, we have two authors disagreeing in the 
very ancestry of the man they worship, adore, and know so 
thoroughly. We might pardon and overlook a mistake many 
generations back, but the name of Christ’s very grandfather by 
his father’s side is differently mentioned. Can we then receive 
the testimony of such witnesses as these? Can we be so ignorant 
and so blind as to credit the gross impositions and absurdities 
of what is called the Word of God? I thank the Almighty, whom 
I believe in, the one and only God, that He has opened mine 
eyes to the true faith, and to the pure and consistent creed of 
Deism. But in order to exemplify the disagreement between 
Matthew and Luke, I shall here set down a regular list of the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ, as copied from each evangelist, and 
as directly differing one from the other. Christian reader, can 
you mark this, and still believe? 


Genealogy according to Matthew 


1.David 
2.Solomon 
3.Roboam 
4.Abia 
5.Asa 
6.Josaphat 
7.Joram 
8.Osias 
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9.Joatham 
10.Achaz 
11.Ezekias 
12.Manasses 
13.Amon 
14.Josias 
15.Jachonias 
16.Salathiel 
17.Zorobabel 
18.Abiud 
19.Eliakim 
20.Azor 
21.Sadoc 
22.Achim 
23.Eliud 
24.Eleazar 
25.Mattham 
26.Jacob 
27.Joseph 
28.Christ 


Genealogy according to Luke 


i.David 
ii.Nathan 
ii.Mattatha 
iv.Menan 
v.Melea 
vi.Eliakim 
vii. Jonan 
viii. Joseph 
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ix.Judah 
x.Simeon 
xi.Levi 
xii.Matthat 
xiil.Jorim 
xiv.Eliezer 
xv.Jose 
xvi.Er 
xvil.Elmodam 
Xviii.Cosam 
xix.Addi 
xx.Melchi 
xxi.Neri 
xxii.Salathiel 
xx1i1.Zorobabel 
xxiv.Rhesa 
xxv.Joanna 
xxvi.Judah 
xxvii.Joseph 
XXVIil.Semei 
xxix.Mattathias 
xxx.Maath 
xxxi.Nagge 
Xxx1i.Eshi 
xXxxiii.Naum 
xxxiv.Amos 
xxxv.Mattathias 


Nathan and Solomon were certainly both sons of David, as we 
find by chap. ili. verse 6, of Chronicles; but Joseph could not 
have been the son of Jacob and of Heli: besides which, Luke 
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makes forty-three generations from David to Jesus Christ, and 
Matthew only twenty-eight. Whence, then, could arise this 
palpable error? Such evidence being individually given by the 
evangelists in a court of justice would damn them both. One 
may be right (if there ever were such men), we know not which: 
at all events, the other is wrong: one is evidently wrong, and if 
such a material thing as the genealogy of Christ be disputed and 
defective, we have no right to believe any less material thing. 
This proves, moreover, that when Matthew and Luke sate down 
to compose their books of inconsistencies and falsehoods, they 
did not do so in concert, and probably one did not know that 
another history existed at what time he composed his, else 
mutual reference would have set aside the discrepancies 
everywhere apparent. My opinion is, that the anecdotes told of 
Christ were for some time handed down by oral tradition, in the 
same way aS we receive many improbable stories about men 
who never lived, as for instance, Jack the Giant-killer, or the 
Baron Munchausen; but these last personages’ achievements 
have been digested into written volumes, as also at last were 
the anecdotes narrated of Christ. The author of Munchausen has 
much more sense than all the Evangelists put together. He and 
they wrote a book of marvels and lies—his are amusing and 
connected, theirs are not: he does not wish posterity to believe 
his anecdotes—but they did. And here in its place I should 
remark, that all through this dissertation I suppose Matthew and 
Luke to have written the gospels which bear their name: my 
treatise does not question (though it might) the names of the 
authors, but the truth of their books. But to proceed with my 
comparison. In speaking of the manner of the birth of Christ, 
Matthew says, “When as his mother Mary was espoused to 
Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of 
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the Holy Ghost,” plainly indicating that she was with child 
before they were married, which premature pregnancy may 
happen to any other prostitute. And here I must stop one instant, 
to remark the horror of the tale—to suppose that God could 
leave his throne, his omnipotence, and his spiritual nature, and 
be tempted by a virgin to fornication and debauchery. If these 
be thine opinions, O Christians—if these be the ideas you have 
of your God—better to hang a millstone (using your own 
words) about your necks, and cast yourselves into the deep 
waters. But to proceed. Luke, in his statement, has these words, 
“To a virgin espoused to a man, whose name was Joseph.” 
Now by the word espoused, Luke cannot mean contracted, or 
merely engaged; for if he did, he would naturally tell some 
story of how Joseph was pacified when he found he had 
married a pregnant woman or common prostitute, after they 
were married, as Matthew does. But no—he plainly indicates 
that Joseph and Mary were united at what time the angel visited 
her. Matthew indicates the contrary, and tells a qualifying story 
to make out the tale, and not leave us in the dark how Joseph 
put up with an incontinent woman. If, now-a-days, a common 
girl fathered her bastard child upon God, and called a company 
of fishermen and publicans to prove it, whose only testimony 
could be, “We believe it, because we are told so,” what would 
the judge and jury imagine? This trick will not pass off in these 
days of civilisation and education, but it did well enough for 
those ages of superstition and romance, and succeeding 
generations have consecrated the imposture. 

Matthew then tells us a long and cruel story of a massacre 
of infants, which no history, and no contemporary author, gives 


4 The Hebrew word for virgin also signifies young woman. 
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any account of. Besides, Herod was not absolute—he was 
merely a tetrarch, that is, governing the fourth part of a 
kingdom, or province; and such conduct, even in those times, 
would have instantly caused his deposition and death. But this 
story is told, because it seems to fit with a sentence of Jeremiah, 
which sentence alludes to anything rather than to a predicted 
massacre of infants. Luke is entirely silent on this subject, and 
he contents himself with sending shepherds to adore the new- 
born infant. Such an event as the massacre of thousands of 
human beings, is not such an one as he would have past over 
unnoticed, particularly as it was his interest to make as many 
sentences in the Old Testament seem to fit with the New as he 
could. This still farther proves that the evangelists wrote from 
oral tradition—as one heard a supplementary anecdote which 
another did not. Luke's history is laboured, and he would 
scarcely have relinquished so favourable an opportunity of 
adding so great and awful an event. Besides all which, a man 
in writing a history, always affixes things to it which are in 
people's memories, or within the immediate knowledge of 
people then contemporarily alive, to render it more probable 
and definitive; and as such an event as this universal massacre 
of the infants would have been fresh in every body's 
recollection at the time Luke wrote his gospel, he would not 
thus have omitted it. Neither of the other evangelists mention 
this anecdote, therefore Matthew is the father of it; and I am 
confident it is of spurious extraction. Let others believe this and 
the like stories if they will be blind, I again thank God, that he 
has given me sense and reason enough to perceive their fallacy: 
and my only prayer now is, that he will confer the same 
blessings on all other living creatures. In the 17th verse, 
Matthew says, “But when Herod was dead, an angel of the Lord 
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appeared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, saying, Arise, and take 
the young child and its mother, and go into the land of Israel; 
for they be dead which sought the young child's life.” But in 
Luke we find Herod still alive when Christ was thirty years old, 
and afterwards: see chap. iii. verse 19, and chap. ix. verse 7. 
Neither, could it be another Herod, for Matthew expressly says 
that Archelaus succeeded Herod the tetrarch; and Luke affirms 
that at what time John came baptising in the wilderness, Herod 
was tetrarch of Galilee —chap. 111. verse 1. My reader sees that 
I am particular in giving chapter and verse for what I say: and 
I defy sophist and theologian to confute these arguments. 

With regard to the story of John Baptist, Matthew and Luke 
agree pretty well: and they both conclude with the same 
nonsense, representing their God in the light of an ogre or fairy, 
who change themselves into cats, doves, and lions, as it suits 
them. Can anything be more repugnant to a rational idea of the 
Almighty, than his descent in the form of a dove? as if God 
would condescend to shift his spiritual powers, and play 
juggling tricks with himself in order to amuse an assembled 
multitude of idlers and fools. Is it consistent, I ask ye, O 
Christians, for one moment to suppose that the Almighty would 
come upon earth, as a conjuror, in the shape of a dove? By the 
bye, I may here add, as a supplementary note to this anecdote 
of the evangelists, that it was fortunate guns were not invented 
then, for certainly their pigeon would have been served up in a 
pie. 

With regard to the temptation of Christ by the prince of hell, 
Matthew and Luke do not agree in the order wherein the events 
happened. Now to many this may appear a ridiculous desire in 
me to find out as many petty and immaterial faults as I can; but 
I only ask, would not two historians, who lived at the same 
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time, and who were intimately acquainted, as they tell us, with 
the subject of their annals, both exactly agree in this matter, as 
well as all others; particularly as the rate at which Jesus 
travelled from mountains to pinnacles of temples was so 
exceedingly swift. The idea of the Devil flying away with a 
God!!! Matthew represents the flight to the pinnacle as the 
second event, but Luke makes it the third. This then is an 
incongruity and inconsistency which ought not to exist in a 
book which people absurdly call “THE WORD OF GOD.” 

And here I may ask, what possible meaning there can be in 
that sentence which Matthew has extracted from one of the 
books called Prophets, and which immediately follows this 
singular history of the temptation ? The passage to which I 
allude is this, “That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias the prophet, saying, the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of 
the Gentiles.” As if I were to say, “The land of Kent, and the 
land of Hampshire, by the way of the sea, beyond Thames, 
Middlesex of the English.” 

Thomas Paine has exposed the imposition of this passage; 
but as his works, as I have afore said, are seldom read, or kept 
in houses or libraries, I will place this sentence properly as he 
has placed it. Matthew extracts it from Isaiah, chap. ix. verse 1; 
which stands thus: [“Nevertheless, the dimness shall not be 
such as was in her vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted 
the land of Zebulun] and the land of Nephthali, [and afterwards 
did more grievously afflict her] by the way of the sea, beyond 
Jordan, [in] Galilee of the nations.” 

And out of this verse, in order to apply it to his own use, has 
Matthew scratched an unintelligible sentence, circumscribed to 
a few names jumbled together in a heap, and called a prophecy. 
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People are so accustomed to read the Bible and believe it, be- 
cause they are told it is true, that they do not think of examining 
each verse separately; for I ask them, what sense exists in my 
parallel application of English names above? And therefore, in 
the verse, as it is quoted by Matthew, there is no more sense. A 
common geography may be called a prophecy of Wellington, 
because it has in its pages the names of the towns which 
Wellington took, and of the plains where that illustrious hero 
fought for the honour of his country. Were it my object in this 
treatise to examine the prophecies, I might easily prove them 
as undeservedly bearing the names, as Mr. Paine has already 
exposed them. My object in writing this is to show where 
Matthew and Luke are at variance, and thence to come to the 
conclusion that neither are to be believed; consequently the 
whole system of the Christian church is false; for if out of 
evidence on a trial, the least tittle be untrue, all the rest falls to 
the ground. Sophists and theologians, to establish their own 
ends, have so long deceived nations and people with their 
plausible writings, and apparent explanations of religious 
doctrines which admit of many meanings, that it is now time 
for those, who can see the errors abundant in such a system, to 
expose these absurdities and falsehoods, and to redeem some 
few at least from the horrible ideas they entertain of their God, 
who attribute to the Almighty power the capability of seducing, 
and openly avowing his seduction, of a virgin engaged to be 
married, or of a married woman (it matters not—the crime and 
impossibility remain the same); and who imagine their 
omnipotent Creator pushed to such an extremity, that he can do 
nothing to save mankind without sending his son to suffer upon 
the cross. If this be true, then God is dependent on a higher 
power still, which power signified to him the necessity of the 
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alternative—‘you must either sacrifice your son, or the world 
must be irrecoverably destroyed, and condemned.” And God, 
in obedience to this higher power, chose the alternative of 
crucifying his son. But we know that there is no higher power 
than God, and therefore this supposition is ridiculous—and yet 
the story of the sacrifice of Christ depends upon this 
supposition, and is also ridiculous. But Christians (to carry my 
argument still further) say that Christ is God—that he is part of 
God—that he is one of the three which are in one— 
consequently he is the one God. Now if he were separated from 
God, there would be two, and this is opposite to the Christian 
creed. But if the son then really died upon the cross, then God 
died, for God is the son, and the son is God. Therefore God 
himself came down from heaven, and died upon a cross, and 
was deceased for three days—God died for three days—the 
God of heaven and earth ceased to exist: what then became of 
the whole system of worlds?—who directed, who governed the 
luminous bodies and celestial globes with which the heavens 
teem? Either God died, or there are two Gods, that is, God and 
the Son: the first is impossible, and the last is what even 
Christians themselves deny, and anything improbable, 
generally gains credit with them, therefore neither are true. 
After relating anecdotes which Matthew entirely leaves out, 
Luke mentions one, where Jesus casts out an unclean spirit, 
chap. iv. verse 33. This the other evangelist also leaves out, 
notwithstanding that, according to Luke, in consequence of it, 
“The fame of Jesus went out into every place of the country 
round about.” It then appears, to follow Luke still further, that 
immediately after the miracle, Christ went into Simon’s house, 
and healed Peter’s wife’s mother, who was sick of a fever. But 
antecedent to this last miracle, which Matthew does mention, 
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Matthew represents Jesus as coming down from a mountain, 
healing a leper, and raising a centurion's servant from a bed of 
sickness, which story is not mentioned by Luke till ch.9 p. vii., 
which is the same thing with regard to the present time as if it 
were not mentioned at all: and it is immediately after all this 
that he performed the miracle in Peter's house. 

If I were to mention a man, who performed some mighty 
feat at a particular house, and added that this man went from a 
church immediately to this house; and if afterwards another 
historian represented him coming straight from a distant 
mountain, and doing two or three other marvellous things in his 
way, which must not only have taken up his time considerably, 
but also have greatly added to .his fame; if such as this 
happened, I say, would future ages put much confidence in 
either of our stories? Would they not unanimously cry out, “We 
are not obliged to believe this, for the two authors detail it 
differently.” And were not the intervening miracles great 
enough for Luke to record in their place? Matthew tells a story 
Luke leaves out, and vice versa, and yet these histories are 
evidently not intended to be continuations or supplementary to 
each other, because both sometimes relate the same stories in 
the same style, and in almost the same language,—as for 
instance, the words of John Baptist, and the words in the 
temptation. This then still further proves that the whole 
anecdotes were written from oral tradition—as, when each 
evangelist heard them, he arranged them as he liked,—of 
course, taking care to put the birth first, and the crucifixion last. 

The story that Matthew next states is about the obedience of 
the winds to the words of Christ, and then regarding the herd of 
swine. This tale is also told by Luke, but the chronology of the 
two is totally different. Many events had intervened between 
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the miracle in Peter's house, and this one according to Luke, but 
none according to Matthew, unless the general sentence in 
chap. viii. verse 16, denote any—but this sentence is also to be 
found in Luke, chap. iv. verse 40. Moreover, with regard to the 
miracle of the swine, Matthew mentions two men, and Luke 
but one, from whom the devils were expelled. Would these 
inconsistencies exist if the whole were true? Would there be 
this disagreement, if the event were fact? No! it is the same 
thing as if I were to write another history of Munchausen, and 
transpose the events—relinquishing some, and adding others. 
The whole basis of the Christian Religion is not firmer than that 
of the book above-mentioned; and the New Testament is quite 
as ridiculous, but not half so interesting in its list of miracles 
and gross absurdities. Besides, was it consistent with Christ's 
humane character to cause the death of the harmless swine? 
Could his power have not laid the devils in the Red Sea, if he 
had any power, and if there were any devils? Christians, who 
believe such impieties and falsehoods, are greater pigs than 
those swine. 

Without remarking at length from henceforth, how the 
events are transposed (for I have given sufficient proof of the 
inaccuracy of the chronology already), and without relating 
elaborately what tales are narrated by one, and omitted by the 
other, I shall merely compare parallel passages, and make my 
remarks as heretofore. For be it known, that it is no digression 
of mine to make my comments upon the Christian Religion in 
general, as well as to compare the two books called Gospels, as 
the nature of the work naturally leads me to do so: and as I wish 
all who read it, to be thoroughly convinced of the imposition 
that has for eighteen hundred years been put upon the world. 
Nor do I say this alone on mine own authority; for how many 
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are there who are actually Deists in their hearts, and have not 
the courage to avow it. But I—in the face of all men, in 
opposition to the creed which my late revered parents professed 
and taught me—I am not timid nor backward in expressing my 
sentiments on so awful a subject; for I feel it to be a duty I owe 
myself and others. I have therefore conspicuously affixed my 
name to the first page of this volume; and I send it out into the 
world, reckless of the critic's gaze and fearless of the Christian's 
scorn; without any apprehension of refutation to the arguments 
herein used, and with a consciousness of doing what can be 
justified. I am not ashamed of the creed I profess—for my 
friends and intimate relatives (were they appealed to) would 
confirm this declaration, in avowing the frequency and 
eagermess of my discussions with them on the subject. If any 
one found out, and could prove by comparison, that the History 
of Rome was entirely false and unfounded, would he not do it? 
And if can do the same by the New Testament, may I not also 
do it? I deduce my arguments entirely from the book itself—I 
compare two of the histories of Christ together, and mark how 
discrepant, how inconsistent, and absurd they are. Impiety, 
impossibility, mystery, and nonsense are everywhere evident 
and apparent in these histories. And yet we are told that they 
are not only the Word of God, but that the men also who wrote 
them were inspired. This then brings us to the conclusion: 
THAT AS GOD DICTATED TO ONE AFTER THE OTHER, 
HE FORGOT, AS HE SPOKE TO THE SECOND, WHAT HE 
HAD SAID TO THE FIRST. 

According to Matthew, chap. xi. verse 1, Jesus now sends 
out his disciples to preach in the world. While these were 
absent, performing miracles, healing sicknesses, &c. &c., this 
evangelist goes on to say, “that John heard in prison the works 
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of Christ, and sent two of his disciples to say unto him, art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for another?’> This 
contradicts a former part of the Gospel (so called), where chap. 
ill. verse 13, Jesus comes from Galilee to Jordan unto John to 
be baptized." John here recognizes the promised Messiah, and 
says “I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
me?” And also in the gospel of the evangelist John, the Baptist 
says these words, seeing Jesus coming unto him, “Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world; this is 
he of whom I said, after me cometh a man that is preferred 
before me. And I knew him not; but that he should be made 
manifest to Israel, therefore came I baptizing with water. And 
John bare record, saying, I saw the spirit descending from 
heaven like adore, and it abode upon him. And I knew him not; 
but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto 
me, Upon whom thou shalt see the spirit descending and 
remaining upon him, the same is he which baptizeth with the 
Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare record that this is the Son of 
God.” 

How many contradictions have we here! between Matthew 
and himself, and between Matthew and John. Matthew, as I 
have already shown, makes out that John knew Jesus the 
moment he saw him—before the dove came down; and John 
makes out that the Baptist did not know Jesus before the 
descension of the spirit. Moreover, Matthew afterwards 
represents John Baptist as ignorant that this was the Christ 
(chap. xi. verse 3), and again the evangelist John would infer 
that the Baptist first knew Christ by saying, “Behold the Lamb 


5 According to Matthew, Herod then did not put John to death, for 
Herod is dead at this time—not so according to Luke. 
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of God,” &c., and then denied his knowledge of him, till the 
descent of the spirit convinced John who Christ was, and which 
was he.° 

And what does Luke say?—In chap. vii. verse 19, John 
sends his disciples to Jesus to ask Jesus the same question as is 
found in Matthew, “Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?” But this event, according to Luke, happened 
before Jesus sent out his own disciples, and in Matthew it 
happened immediately after. But it was immediately after 
Christ sent out his disciples, according to Luke, that “Herod, 
hearing of the things that were done, supposed that it was John 
(whom he had beheaded) risen from the dead,” chap. ix. verse 
9. And behold, in chap. xiv. of Matthew, Herod is again alive, 
notwithstanding this evangelist had killed him while Jesus was 
a young child in Egypt (chap. ii. verse 19); and Herod also 
makes the same remark concerning the re-appearance of John 
as 1s represented in Luke. Luke kills John before Christ sent out 
his disciples to publish the Christian faith; but Matthew makes 
John send his disciples to Jesus, after the above event. 

Jesus must have been a certain different number of years 
old, when he performed each individual thing that is related of 
him, even supposing many to have been done on the same day; 
and each different miracle and event in his life must 
consequently bear a different date. Therefore Luke and 
Matthew have written without any regard to regularity, order, 
era, age, or date; for they merely jumble a parcel of anecdotes 
together, unconnected by dates, and incongruous as to the 


® Perhaps I had better add, for the information of some few of my 
readers, that the Evangelist John, and the Baptist, were not one and 
the same person. 
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succession in which they consecutively happened, and call it a 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus must have either sent out his disciples 
into the world before John’s came to him with the questions 
before mentioned, or he must have sent them after that inquiry 
was made (always in these cases supposing such people, for a 
moment, to have existed): when, therefore, one historian fixes 
to one circumstance one date, and the other historian gives this 
circumstance a different date, and sets it down as happening at 
a different period of Jesus’ life from the era mentioned by the 
other, the conclusion I come to is, that, supposing all these men 
to have existed, one is false and incorrect; and if one be so, it is 
no idle conjecture to suppose the rest so; and therefore the 
whole Christian religion is a false and base fabrication of 
falsehood and lies. 

I will here give a parallel case to the subject that has just 
been discussed. Suppose Smollett and Hume are writing a 
history of William Wallace, for instance, and that Smollett 
relates his first battle to have been at Dumbarton, his second at 
Irvine, and his third at Falkirk. Then Hume, we can suppose, 
represents Falkirk first, Dumbarton second, and Irvine last. 
When no actual dates are affixed to every event in a man's life, 
provided it know the first, the mind can imagine all the rest, at 
least near enough for its own convenience and use in rendering 
the order of each sufficiently intelligible. Therefore, to carry 
my parallel case still farther, I will give dates to each event 
there mentioned; and suppose that Smollett's stand thus—1220, 
1222, 1230. Then Hume's events have different dates attached 
to them; for instance, Dumbarton, which with Smollett is 1220, 
is with Hume 1222, and so on. If such were the case, either 
Smollett or Hume must be wrong, as is here sufficiently 
exemplified; and it requires no stretch of fancy, and no great 
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leap beyond the boundary of strict consistency, to apply the 
same case to Matthew and to Luke, which may be easily done. 
However, to digress for a moment, I must here observe, that I 
know of no other more effectual way of proving these matters, 
than by bringing forward parallel cases, embracing other 
subjects. I proceed to apply my paragraph. Suppose Jesus to 
have been thirty years old (Luke iii. 23) when he was baptized, 
thirty-one when John sent his disciples, and thirty-two when he 
sent out his own apostles. This is according to Luke, we may 
suppose. But according to Matthew, he was thirty years old 
when he was baptized, thirty-one when he sent out his own 
followers, and thirty-two when the Baptist dispatched disciples 
to make the afore-mentioned inquiry. Here, then, is a parallel 
application of my passage, self-evident, self-convincing: and I 
again defy all Christian theologians and casuists to refute these 
arguments. 

The only argument they could use would be this: “Matthew 
and Luke have certainly neglected order and data in their lives 
of Jesus Christ; but as long as we have the heads of events, and 
the principal particulars of his history, it signifies little about 
the time of his life in which each individual thing took place; 
and as long as the evangelists gave us these material portions, 
they were not nice as to the order in which they set them down. 
Moreover, as they are not critically particular, we should not be 
so.” This could be their only reply to my argument concerning 
the chronology of Christ's histories—and yet, I dare affirm, 
they would deem this reply decisive and convincing; and 
perhaps they would qualify it with a hint concerning the 
mysteries of Christ's religion, and the inscrutable ways of God, 
which are beyond the power of mortal comprehension, 
circumscribed as it is, to explore satisfactorily and evidently. 
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Yet these very men would reject the history of Rome or 
Greece in the same light, placed in the same situation; but they 
pretend to believe in a book teeming with contradictions in 
chronology, in events, and in order. Why, I will ask, do the 
histories of Christ not agree, if they be true? Would God entrust 
his holy word to scraps of parchment, which did not appear 
consistent one with the other? Compare the genealogies of 
Christ one with the other, as Luke and Matthew describe them. 
Did God, as he dictated to each, forget the long list of names he 
had given to the first, and invent new ones for the pages of the 
second? Compare John, chap. i. verse 22, with Matthew, chap. 
ili. verse 13. And compare Matthew, chap. iv. verse 16, with 
Isaiah, chap. ix. verse 1. Is this last a prophecy? I dare say there 
be many who have never compared the prophecies as they are 
represented to be in the New Testament, with the passages from 
which they are taken in the Old. If so, I would advise them to 
do it speedily, and to assist themselves in the task by a perusal 
of An Examination of the Prophecies, by Thomas Paine. 

How many are there, alas! far advanced in years, now 
tottering on the verge of the grave, standing as it were on the 
brink of two worlds, virtuous men and professed Christians. It 
is my greatest source of misery to behold these people, many 
of whom are gifted with sublime talents and an elegant mind, 
whose reasonings on all matters not relating to religion are 
stable and firm, whose opinions in things temporal are with me 
decisive and unquestionable, and whose advice in worldly 
affairs is sage and good—I say it is my greatest source of grief 
to see these venerable and worthy patriarchs about to die in all 
the darkness of the Christian faith, without a prospect of the 
shadowy clouds of imposture and absurdity being cleared away 
from the horizon of their days. The aim dispenses light and joy 
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even when veiled by a misty cloud; but how much more 
resplendent is its blaze at what time a passing breeze disperses 
the thick shadows that would obscure the god of day! Oh! that 
it were in my power to lead these men, while the vital spark yet 
remains in their bodies, from the devious paths of error and 
absurdity to the straight road of light and truth, to the pure and 
untainted creed of Deism! How much happier would be their 
last moments, when, ere the cold hand of Death had affixed its 
permanent mark on their chilling features, their ideas and 
feelings with regard to their Almighty God were directed and 
implanted in the right road, and were free from the base and 
designing plots of churchmen and of priests! Instead of 
troubling themselves with sacraments and prayers to a feigned 
Redeemer, they would pour forth their souls to the one and only 
God, who would give them hope, and courage, and faith. Then, 
in their last moments, if they shed a tear, or if they heaved a 
parting sigh, the first would be in regret at the long blindness 
which enveloped them ere their con-version, and the latter 
would be expressive of a prayer to the Almighty Father, the one 
and only God, that he would be graciously pleased to open the 
eyes also of all the earth. 

Matthew and Luke, however, to continue with my 
comparison, both agree in the pusillanimity of Christ, as 
appears by chap. xvi. verse 20, of the one, and by chap. ix. verse 
2, of the other. After so public an annunciation (as the descent 
of the Holy Spirit of God in the shape of a dove, supposing for 
an instant this event to be true) of Christ’s heavenly extraction 
and celestial mission, all those parts of Judea at least must have 
known him, for Luke gives us to understand that there were 
others standing by at what time the pigeon descended; chap. 111. 
verse 21. Surely it was not visible to Jesus and to John alone. 
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Besides, in Luke, chap. iv. from verse 33 to the end, the very 
devils themselves acknowledge Christ; and those people in the 
synagogue at Capernaum, chap. iv. verses 33, 34, 41, must have 
heard the demons cry out, or else what use was their 
exclamation of “Thou, Jesus of Nazareth!” and of “Thou art 
Christ, the son of God!” Luke and Matthew do not certainly 
here contradict each other, but they contradict themselves, and 
contradict common sense. But a man who could so alter and 
reduce a verse, as Matthew did, chap. iv. verse 15, could write 
anything, and would not be particular as long as he gained his 
end, which end was an imposture upon the world, of a book of 
absurdities. Or even if Matthew did not write the book which 
bears his name, and if there never lived such a man, still the 
foregoing remark equally applies to those who were the authors 
of it. 

We now come to the transfiguration. Matthew begins, chap. 
Xvii. verse 1, thus: “And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, and 
James, and John his brother, up into a high mountain apart.” 
But Luke commences, chap. ix. verse 28, thus: “And it came to 
pass, about an eight days after this,” &c. Here both the 
evangelists would represent a certain time after a fixed date, 
because the words of Christ which immediately precede the 
transfiguration are the same in both books, and relating to the 
same event. But even an inaccuracy of two days should not be 
found in the WORD OF GOD, particularly as we are 
continually told that the men who wrote these Gospels were 
inspired by God. I suppose this transfiguration happened at 
night-time, as no one else in the world saw it, and as poor 
Simon Peter appears to have been so uncommonly drowsy that 
he could scarcely keep his eyes open. What a much more noble 
idea would it have been, for the evangelist to have imagined the 
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glory of the Saviour so transcendant and insuperable, that it was 
too much for mortal eyes to bear! But no—this would have 
savoured too closely as an imitation of the story told in Heathen 
mythology, about Jupiter and Semele. If Christ had so 
transfigured himself on the top of a high mountain, why did he 
not let all the Jews see him? and that would have been a certain 
conviction to them of his divine nature. Was it not selfish and 
partial of Jesus to admit but three to his phantasmagorian show, 
when he had the distribution of the tickets for admission? 
particularly as he some time after rebukes his apostles for 
quarreling about which was the greatest, making this remark, 
“He that is least among you, the same shall be great.” But, 
excluding nearly all, he takes with him that prince of liars, 
Peter; to whom, I am certain, Jesus alluded when he said, “The 
devil was the father of lies.” 

The application of that verse in Matthew,’ ch. xviii. v. 13, is 
not even good in a worldly point of view, much less then in a 
heavenly sense; for how can it be for .a moment supposed that 
God can have more pleasure with a man who has been half his 
life bad and the latter half good, than with a man who has spent 
every day of his existence in the world, morally, charitably, and 
virtuously? The idea is absurd, and only further proves the 
ignorance and fallacy displayed in the New Testament. Here 
also I may apply a parallel case. Were the King of England to 
make a selection of ministers out of a number collected before 
him, whose characters and histories he well knew, would he, O 


7“And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth 
more of that sheep than of the ninety-nine which went not astray.” 
Also, see Luke, chap. xv, verse 4. 
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Christians, prefer men that he knew to have been half their lives 
dishonest and vicious, and the remaining part, up till the age 
when they stood before him, penitent and good,—would he 
prefer these to persons who had never sustained even the 
tainted breath of calumny without its vanishing from them as 
steam from a pure glass? 

I now come to the miracle which Jesus performed on the 
blind man, or blind men (for on this point the men called 
evangelists differ), in his road to Jerusalem. Matthew, chap. 
xx., verse 29, says, “And as they departed from Jericho, two 
blind men, sitting by the way-side, cried out, saying, Have 
mercy on us, 0 Lord, thou son of David.” But Luke writes, 
chap. xviii. verse 36, that “As he came nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the way-side begging.” This, to say 
nothing of the number of the men healed, as it is represented by 
each author, an absolute contradiction with regard to the place; 
for Luke, in the next chapter, continues, “And Jesus entered and 
passed through Jericho.” Here is not only a discrepancy in the 
number, but also in the place; and this is the way I account for 
it. A verbal tradition was handed down from father to son, that 
“a man, probably a great physician, called Jesus Christ, cured a 
person, or two people, of blindness near Jericho;” so that when 
these historians, called evangelists, or whoever were the 
authors of the books bearing their names, came to relate it, they 
were not particular as to which road it happened on, so as it is 
represented as taking place somewhere near Jericho: in the 
same way I might relate a story of a circumstance happening 
on the road out of London towards Canterbury, and another 
person might relate it as taking place on the road out of London 
to Southampton. And, if we did so, what would be the inference 
all rational people would draw from this discrepancy? Why, 
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that we never saw it at all. But still we are given to understand 
that Matthew and Luke attended Jesus amongst his apostles and 
disciples, and were probably present at this miracle (supposing 
one to have existed); then the conclusion we still come to is, 
that one of them writes an untruth; and to press the matter still 
further, we believe that neither ever saw it all. But here I drop 
any further remarks upon this pretended miracle: the 
inconsistency speaks for itself. 

The next thing I. am led to discuss is the discrepancy that 
exists between the two parables that mention a future state. I 
mean, concerning the judgment-day in Matthew, chap. xxv. 
verse 31, and the story of the rich man and Lazarus, in Luke, 
chap. xvi. verse 19. The impression that Matthew leaves upon 
the mind of his reader is, that there is a general day of judgment 
at the end of the world, “when the Son of Man® shall come in 
his glory, and all the holy angels with him;” and that till this 
day the dead are in a state of nothingness: for he says, “And 
before him (Jesus) shall be gathered all nations.” 

But Luke leaves an idea upon the mind of him who peruses 
his tedious history, that immediately a man dies his soul is 
saved or condemned by instant judgment; for he avers, that “the 
beggar died and was carried by the angels into Abraham's 
bosom; and that the rich man also died, and was buried, and in 
hell he lift up his eyes, being in torment.” 

Then, again, this salvation of the one and condemnation of 
the other are evidently proved to be before the end of the world, 
that is, before the world was summoned universally to the 
judgment-seat; because we have these words handed down to 
us by the same evangelist, immediately after the former 


8 So-called. 
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quotation, at the 27th verse. “Then said the rich man, I pray 
thee therefore, father Abraham, that thou wouldest send 
Lazarus to my father's house, for I have five brethren, that he 
may testify unto them, lest they also come into this place of 
torment. Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and the 
prophets, let them hear these; for if they will not hearken unto 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one were to rise from the dead.” 

I now pass on to the denial of Jesus by Simon Peter. 
Matthew, in chap. xxvi. verse 69, represents that two maids, 
and then an indefinite number of men, accused Peter of being 
with Jesus of Nazareth. But Luke, chap. xxii. verse 06, says 
“that a certain maid beheld him,” and accused him first; after 
that, a man, to whom Peter says, “Man, I am not” one of Christ's 
followers: and lastly a single individual, in opposition to 
Matthew’s number, addressed the unfortunate apostle in 
similar words; to whom the reply was, “Man, I know not what 
thou sayest.” 

Now this also leads me to consider the circumstances of 
Peter’s smiting off the servant's ear. If he had done so, the Jews, 
who already sought the disciples of Christ, as well as Jesus 
himself, would have immediately recognised Peter as one, and 
would have presently seized him, making this outrage an 
excuse for putting them both to death: or, at all events, they 
would have brought forward his resistance to their authority as 
an accusation at the trial before Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
governor. But no—Peter gets off, nobody knows how, the ear 
is healed, and nothing is said of the circumstance at the 
judgment-seat. The excuse alone of such an outrage upon the 
Jewish authorities, as was committed by Peter, would have 
been a much better plea for crucifying Jesus, than all the 
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evidence which it appears the witnesses brought against him. 
Thus we see Luke and Matthew get their friend and fellow- 
impostor Peter into a scrape, but forget to tell us how he got out 
of it: but soon after his unfortunate adventure with Malchus, we 
find him following Jesus afar off. He then smells a nice warm 
fire, and deliberately seats himself by it, to see how the events 
of the day would end; and by way of a little pastime, mutters 
over his vocabulary of oaths and curses, denying the very 
Redeemer he afterwards preached for so strenuously, and 
perjuring himself, almost in the very presence of his God. 

But to continue. Luke mentions that Pilate sent Jesus to 
Herod—but Matthew has entirely forgotten the circumstance. 
Moreover, the very superscription over the cross of Christ is 
differently represented; for according to Matthew it is:— 


THIS IS [JESUS] THE KING OF THE JEWS 
and Luke writes it,— 
THIS IS THE KING OF THE JEWS 


and here I cannot help noticing, that Luke says, “and it was 
about the sixth hour;” but Mark affirms it to have been the third 
hour, chap. xv. verse 25. Now, all the hours in those days were 
with the Jews or Romans universally reckoned from six 
o’clock; consequently, Jesus was crucified at twelve according 
to Luke, and at nine o'clock according to Mark. 

But to drop this digression, and to continue with my 
comparison. Luke, in verse 33 of this chapter, says, “They 
crucified him, and the malefactors, one on his right hand, and 
the other on his left.” Then again he contradicts himself by 
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saying, verse 39, “And one of the malefactors which were 
hanged,” &c.: and yet I suppose theologians will get over this, 
by affirming that crucifixion is hanging—but that would be a 
quibble. Matthew says nothing of the thief repenting,’ and, on 
his conversion, being promised by Christ the joys of paradise; 
but he gives us to understand that both reviled him; for he says, 
“The thieves also cast the same in his teeth.” Such a remarkable 
circumstance, as a malefactor upon the cross or gibbet 
acknowledging Christ, consistent with the power of a God, 
would not have escaped Matthew's pen, had he heard of it at 
the period when he wrote his book, which men call the Gospel. 
Neither, again, would Luke have left out that remarkable and 
supplicating expression of “Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani?” if he had 
heard it; although it is no more than what a common 
highwayman might sing out on the drop at the Old Bailey. What 
is more natural than for a sinful man to cry out at his execution, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” but it is not 
what a God would exclaim to a God; nor what the son of God 
would apply to his father, which father he formed a part, and 
was that father and the son too, all in one, co-equal in power. 
Not but what this circumstance is all of a piece with the former 
pusillanimity of our SAVIOUR (as he is facetiously termed); 
when he departed and hid himself from the Jews, at what hour 
they took up stones to cast at him; when he was afraid lest those 
who benefited by his skill in healing, should publish his fame 
and his powers; and when he addressed the multitude thus, who 
came out to take him: “Be ye come out as against a thief, with 
swords and staves? When I sate with you daily in the temple, 


° If he were hanged, how, in the name of common sense, could he 
speak? 
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ye stretched forth no hands against me; but this is your hour, 
and the hour of darkness” was not this an intercession to the 
multitude, as if Jesus had not found his account in being taken 
prisoner? 

To proceed, however: Luke makes no mention of the visits 
and morning calls, which the ghosts of departed saints paid to 
divers people in the city; and I have before shown that Luke's 
account is not supplementary to Matthew’s; therefore, the 
inference I draw from the omission of this very important event 
is, that our friend Luke never had it in his power to mention 
it—and this for a capital reason—because he had never heard 
of it. 

I now come to the last chapters of these books of deceptions 
and lies, each commencing with the resurrection. Now Jesus 
had himself said, that he should be three days and three nights 
in the grave, as Jonah was the type thereof, who was the same 
length of time in the body of the whale. But how does this 
prophecy agree with the event, as it is recorded by the 
evangelists? From the sixth hour, that is, twelve o'clock, on 
Friday, till early on Sunday morning, was Christ in the grave, 
being a space of about thirty-eight hours, instead of seventy- 
two, as it should have been if Christ's prophecy were fulfilled. 
Luke begins his conclusive chapter thus: “Upon the first day of 
the week, very early in the morning,” &c., thereby indicating it 
was morning. But Matthew says, “In the end of the Sabbath, as 
it began to dawn,” &c., intending to represent that it was not 
yet Sunday morning, but Saturday night still. 

Matthew's angel was seated on a stone outside the door of 
the sepulchre; which stone, with his own spiritual fingers, this 
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divine messenger had rolled away. But, in opposition to this, 
Luke describes two angels standing inside the sepulchre.'° 

Matthew's angel tells the women they shall see Jesus in 
Galilee, and, lo! they meet him almost outside the tomb. Then 
Christ, by appointment, according to Matthew, meets his 
disciples at the top of a mountain in Galilee; howbeit, some 
doubted. Luke represents him appearing to the eleven as they 
sate at meat in Jerusalem; he then says that Jesus led them out 
as far as Bethany, and blessed them, and was taken from them. 
Matthew does not actually say that Jesus was taken from them 
on the summit of this mountain; but by Christ's parting address, 
and by the abrupt conclusion, he evidently means to infer that 
it was thence their pretended Redeemer was snatched away. 


Conclusion 


Thus, then, are these infamous tales of pretended miracles and 
imaginary visions proved unfounded and untrue, by the very 
internal evidence they themselves afford. They have been 
fathered upon a set of men who never existed; or if they did 
exist, only lent themselves to an imposition, which was to 
redound to their own immediate advantage and profit. The book 
I have here written, I challenge all the sophists and theologians 
of the present day to refute; and resting certain that the 
inconsistencies and incongruities existing in the book called the 
Bible will some day be recognised by all nations which now 
profess Christianity, it is my fervent and constant hope that 


‘0 That the reader may continue his comparisons farther still, I 
would advise 42, him to read Mark's and John's account of these 
circumstances. 
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others will, like myself, and like Mr. Paine before me, lend their 
abilities to expose the absurdities of the Christian creed, and to 
root out of the hearts of men the errors and darkness that have 
long there existed. 

One word more. Should this little volume meet with the 
approbation and favour of those thinking few, who profess the 
creed of Deism, and exemplify their superior sense and 
understanding by casting off the impositions of priests and 
churchmen, my labours will not have been vainly bestowed, 
and I shall remain grateful and satisfied. Nor will my 
endeavours to expose the imposition, which has now for 
eighteen hundred years existed in the world, rest here. Were 
this volume to be received, as I before expressed myself, with 
the favour and countenance of some few whose sentiments and 
opinions coincide with mine, I shall avail myself, but not, I 
hope, presumptively, of their kind approbation, and shall 
follow up this publication with another volume of arguments 
derived from another source, to prove the deceit of our 
ancestors in handing us down impious and absurd works, with 
the title of the WORD OF GOD blazoned on their pages. Not 
that the creed of Deism requires any further supports or any 
other arguments to maintain its truth, than what have been 
already afforded and advanced in its favour; but that those who, 
after the perusal of this and the like works, remain still 
sceptical, and hover in vacillation and doubt between two 
creeds, may have as many opportunities given them of 
conviction and conversion as possible. 

Gentle reader, farewell. 


THE END. 
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Constantina; on the Importance of its Occupation by the 
French 


Marshall Crauset was the first who fully appreciated the 
reduction of Constantina, or rather foresaw the advantages to 
be gained by its acquisition.'' That measure has nevertheless 
met with opponents both in Algiers and Paris. It will therefore 
be our object throughout this article to demonstrate the absolute 
necessity which obliged the French to undertake the expedition, 
not only in consideration of their northern possessions in 
Africa, but also with regard to their political credit and 
reputation at home and at foreign courts. We will, moreover, 
show that Constantina is a most important town to occupy,— 
first, as a commercial city of wealth and opulence; secondly, as 
an useful position between the desert and the most fertile 
provinces of the kingdom of Tunis; and thirdly, as a central 
mart for the traders of the northern with the southern colonies. 
Nor shall we fail to notice, in the course of our disquisition, the 
fertility of the province which forms the half of the territory of 
Algiers, and the characteristics of its inhabitants. 

Constantina, formerly called Cirtha, was founded by the 
Carthaginians, and was indebted for its splendour and extent to 
the lone reign of Masinissa. He was the first who taught the 
wandering tribes of Masaesylians to build fixed habitations and 
cultivate the plains of Hamsah. Scipio (Aemilius) added the 
valley of the Bagradas to the kingdom of Masinissa and of 
Micipsa, his son-in-law, and the whole took the name of 


"! Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘Constantina; on the 
Importance of its Occupation by the French’, The Monthly 
Magazine, March 1837, pp. 228-35. 
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Numidia. Numidia was devastated by the rival armies of 
Marius and Sulla, and its produce was wasted by the exorbitant 
demands of the Roman proconsuls, and finally by the civil war. 
Hiempsal, conquered by Cesar at Thapsus, together with Cato 
and Labienus, lost a portion of his kingdom; but Cirtha was still 
left to him, and the mercantile transactions which he carried on 
with the interior of Africa re-established his fortune. At length 
in the year 45 a. d. Numidia became a Roman province and was 
governed by proconsuls. 

In process of time the luminous influence of the Christian 
religion was even spread over Numidia; but the internal 
tranquillity of the people was soon interrupted by the schisms 
that originated from the various doctrines preached by the 
followers of Arian and other sectarians, In the midst of fanatical 
tumult Cirtha was reduced by the hands of incendiary 
religionists to a heap of ruins. Constantius, the son of 
Constantinus the Great, re-built it in the year 340 a. d., and gave 
its present name of Constantina. 

Constantina suffered much from the devastations of the 
Vandals; it however retained its municipal privileges and 
franchise, which it had borrowed from the Romans or 
Carthaginians. In 659 it was overrun by the Arabs, but its 
inhabitants did not embrace the Mussulman creed until the year 
710. Finally, having recognised many different masters, and 
having fallen into a variety of hands, the ancient city was 
submitted to the sway of the deputies of the Ottoman Empire, 
in the year 1550. 

The richness of a soil the most fertile in Africa, a vast 
population well-initiated in agricultural knowledge, its trade in 
the centre of Africa, and its advantageous situation between the 
finest tract of Beled-el-jerede, or the county of dates, the 
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province of Sousah, which is the finest part of the kingdom of 
Tunis, and the territory of Algiers; these circumstances have 
given a certain importance to Constantina, which existed even 
under the arbitrary sway of the Turks and their despotic Beys. 
Its exports were chiefly sent to Tunis, through the medium of 
El Juef and Juayrouan on the east, and by the mountainous 
chains of Aouress and Maheghalahs, or on the north by the 
Magerdah and Byzerte. This extensive trade excited the 
jealousy of the Dey of Algiers, who declared war against the 
Bey of Tunis in the years 1782 or 1783. These hostilities, which 
were rendered remarkable by no extraordinary combat nor 
instances ot herosim, were interrupted by the plague in 1784, 
and the contagious disease robbed both armies of their flower 
and support. 

Until the year 1780 the population of Constantina amounted 
to nearly 50,000 inhabitants, at present it does not reach the 
moiety of that number. We may also add that until the period 
of its disasters in 1784, it sent to Tunis a monthly caravan of 
merchandise to the value of 100,000 Spanish piastres, making 
an annual sum total of 260,000/. Constantina had at the same 
time a trade with Bona, the small sea-ports of Quol and Storra, 
and the Royal African Company of Marseilles, to the amount 
of 200,000/. per annum. Within the few last years the 
commercial intercourse between Constantina and Tunis has 
experienced a rapid and considerable increase, and we cannot 
entertain the slightest doubt that if Achmet-Bey had been less 
sanguinary and less frequent in his depredations, that trade 
must have been solely confined to Constantina, instead of being 
distributed between that city and Tuggurt. We will endeavour 
to furnish the reader with an idea towards the support of this 
proposition. 
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Let him conceive a vast desert presenting a superficies of 
2,400,000 square geographical miles, from the coast of Africa 
on the Mediterranean to Tokrour, Mely, and Ouanquarah. This 
desert, which receives the four different names of Nubia, Libya, 
Barqua, Ouaday, and Saahrah, offers five distinct and direct 
lines of communication for commercial intercourse between 
the north, the four states of Barbary, and Lower Egypt; the 
south, the kingdoms of Tokrour, Bornou, Houssa, and 
Sackatou; and the federations of Mely and Ouanquarah, which 
of al] central African provinces are the farthest advanced 
towards a state of comparative civilization. 

The desert is intersected with occasional rocks or 
mountains, formed of a species of free-stone, and about sixty 
or eighty vegetative islands called oases, varying in extent and 
in population. These isolated spots offer a species of Elysian 
repose to the traveller amongst that vast ocean and almost 
trackless waste of sand. 

The inhabitants of Tokrour exchange their produce with the 
northern provinces, while those of the oases are obliged to 
purchase rain, &c., at a high price, and are necessitated to pay 
in specie with that money which the occasional visits of 
caravans to their fertile spots distribute amongst them. When 
these means fail they dispose of their camels, or hire 
themselves as labourers to acquit their debts towards their 
mercantile neighbours. The first line of communication for the 
caravans across the desert is from Cobbé to Cairo. The 
direction extends over the deserts of Nubia and Libya, thence 
to Egypt by Assouan. We need scarcely inform the reader that 
Cobbé is the capital of Darfour. 

The point of rendezvous for the caravans of the second line 
of communication is at Borgoo. Thither flock the merchants of 
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Ouada and Dursallah. From Borgoo the caravan passes on in a 
northerly direction towards Augelah. This journey is 
undertaken six or seven times in the course of the year. From 
Augelah the caravan turns to the east and pursues its march to 
Alexandria. 

The third line of communication is from Bornou, the banks 
of the Yeowry and lake Tchad. This caravan follows a direction 
entirely northern as far as Morzouk, the capital of Fezzan:— 
arrived at Morzouk, the various divisions destined for the oases 
of the Tuats, the centre of Saharah, and the republic of 
Ghadamis, separate to pursue each its respective march. The 
grand caravan or main body continues its northerly route to 
Sokna, where the whole break up into small parties for Tripoli, 
Bengahzi, and the other sea-ports of the Gulf of Syria. 

The fourth line of commercial intercourse is from Houssa, 
Sackatoo, Meli, and Agdas (an oasis of the Tuaricks), whence 
the caravan starts. On its arrival in the centre of the oasis of the 
Tuats, it is joined by a detachment from Timbuctoo; it then 
continues its march towards Tunis, Tripoli, and other sea-ports 
in the neighbourhood, passing through Mozab, Touzer, and 
Tuggurt, whence goods are exported to Constantina and 
Algiers. 

The fifth line is from Timbuctoo and Arowan, in a northerly 
direction, to Fez, Tlemsen, and Oran. This caravan is laden with 
all the choicest productions of Meli, Ouanquarah, Joliba, Jeuné, 
Sego, Sausarding, Yamina, and Bamakou. It passes through 
Tafeclata in the course of its journey. 

These caravans, which are composed each of 800 to 2000 
camels, perform upwards of sixteen or seventeen journeys 
between the months of September and June. The total amount 
of these expeditions is 22,000 to 25,000 camels laden with 
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merchandise, each camel bearing 400lbs weight of goods, 
besides his food, water, and the rider. Thus, in going and 
returning, there are employed annually in those seventeen 
expeditions, from 45,000 to 50,000 camels laden with goods, 
and from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000lbs of merchandise destined 
for export or import from Central Africa. 

Of these 22,000 to 25,000 camels, both going and returning, 
upwards of 6500 to 7000 are bound for Egypt: they belong to 
the caravans of Darfour and Ouaday: 4000 to 4500 more are 
destined for Tripoli and the various sea-ports on the Gulf of 
Syria; and about 3500 to 4000 are intended for Tunis and 
Constantina, from which latter place Algiers and Bona are 
supplied. This forms the total amount of the caravans on the 
third and fourth line. 

The caravans bound for the south are more heavily laden 
than those that return from that quarter; but the latter are the 
wealthier. The former are chiefly charged with grain and 
convertibles for the oases in the immediate vicinity of their line 
of march. Those caravans which return from the south are 
enriched by upwards of 80,000 black slaves of every age and 
of both sexes, and by 4000 camels or horses, besides 50,000 
ounces of gold dust. 

The value of the merchandise imported from Central to 
Northern Africa and to the western provinces by the ports of 
the Senegal, annually amounts to upwards of 3,200,000/.; and 
the value of the exports from the Mediterranean shores, the 
Senegal, and the gulphs of Benin and Biafra, amounts to 
2,800,000/. 

To arrive at a just estimate of the value of the burdens of the 
camels that are bound from the south to the north, we must first 
set apart the actual worth of the slaves, the animals brought 
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back, and the gold dust, which last article only requires the 
services of ten camels, 


The actual worth, then, would amount to £168,000 


The expenses incidental to, and the profits of the £400,000 
Caravans 


European trade at the Senegal £320,000 
£2,400,000 


There therefore remains for the value of 20,000 £800,000 
to 25,000 camels, that have carried convertibles 

and water for the slaves and the animals brought 

from the south 


The worth of a camel, therefore, bound for the north, would 
amount to about 32/. sterling. This would be subject to a 
considerable and evident augmentation during a journey to the 
south. 

Again, from the sum of 2,800,000/. the amount of the 
imports from the Mediterranean shores and those of the ocean 
to the interior of Africa, we must cut off 400,000/. from the 
imports of European goods to the Senegal, and an equal sum 
for wages, hire of camels, profits, &c. &c.: we shall then have 
about 2,000,000/. to answer the value of the 25,000 camels 
returning, which would allow 801. for each camel. At the same 
time we must remark that, in the journey to the south, the 
caravans unload to deposit their merchandise at certain spots, 
and thence traverse whole leagues without a burden, several 
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times—that their camels are less fatigued on their arrival at the 
end of their much—and that they are always ready to start again 
as promptly as possible. 

The population of Tokrour, Meli, and Ouanquarah, is 
estimated to be upwards of 10,000,000 of souls; and that of the 
oases of the desert is supposed to exceed 3,000,000. The trade 
of those countries is therefore obliged to supply the wants of 
13,000,000 of individuals. The commercial transactions of the 
inhabitants of the oases consist chiefly in camels, and those of 
Tokrour of horses. 

The oases require constant supplies of corn, millet, Indian 
corn, barley and flour, dates, dried fruits, and salt meat— 
principally mutton. They moreover require, like the inhabitants 
of the south, tissues of all kinds, the productions of India, 
spices, coffee, sugar, tea, cutlery, copper, iron, jewels, gold 
lace, coral, china-porcelain, paper, weapons, ammunition, 
glass-ware, &c. &c. 

The objects of barter are indigo, opium, cochineal, saffron, 
plants for dying, certain kinds of spice, drugs, perfumery, liver- 
wort, resin, varnish, ivory, ostrich-feathers, &c., which are 
exported by means of the caravans. The ports of the Senegal 
trade in gums of all species, palm-oil, rice, mahogany, wax, 
skins, tallow, the horns and bones of oxen, slaves, &c. 

In our description of the progress and the destinations of the 
various caravans, we spoke of them upon an average and 
according to ordinary circumstances. But the political situation 
of Turkish Africa has lately wrought vast changes in the trade 
between the Mediterranean sea-ports and the south: and it is to 
avail themselves of those changes that the occupation of 
Constantina is so important to the French. Of the truth of this 
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statement we will endeavour to convey an adequate idea to the 
reader. 

The system of monopoly, established by the viceroy of 
Egypt to the utter ruin of cultivation and agricultural industry, 
not only now diminishes, but in process of time will totally 
destroy the trade of Alexandria. Mehemet-Ali, in his gigantic 
march towards the civilization of the Egyptians, has stopped 
the progress of the trade of Alexandria, and has cut off her 
commerce in those very articles which contributed to her 
wealth and prosperity. Mehemet-Ali requires black slaves for 
his armies and copper for his arsenals; the merchants of 
Alexandria are therefore obliged to neglect the import of the 
other productions of Den-Saleh, and their profits are less 
considerable than they formerly were. The caravans of Darfur, 
which only now arrive at Alexandria every eighteen months, 
experience moreover a variety of difficulties at the Egyptian 
custom-houses. 

The family of Keramanly, from father to son, has reigned 
over Tripoli for upwards of a hundred and thirty years. The 
father of the last Dey, Sidi-Jussuf-Aly-Keramanly-Oglan, was 
a man of considerable talents and political knowledge, and a 
staunch protector of the maritime trade as well as that of 
Central Africa. His brothers-in-law and his nephews were his 
ministers. 

In 1798 the prince of Fezzan aimed at the sovereignty of 
Tripoli; But the Dey Jussuf marched with a large army against 
Morzouk, and obliged the shiek to recognise the dependence of 
his master on the Tripolitan dynasty, and to pay the accustomed 
annual tribute. This tribute was augmented to the sum of 
10,000/. sterling and a hundred black slaves of both sexes. By 
this vigorous measure the Dey confirmed in their pristine state 
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of vassalage to himself the oasis of Augelah, and others less 
important in the immediate neighbourhood. The republic of 
Gadames and the Arabs of Barquah were also reduced to a state 
of subjection. The authority of the Dey of Tripoli was therefore 
much respected amongst the six tribes of the Tahbous and the 
inhabitants of Bornou. 

Since the death of Jussuf Dey, his family has been dispersed 
and scattered over divers provinces; the commerce of Tripoli 
has removed to Bengahzi, Derna, and other Tripolitan ports on 
the coast; and the eldest son of Jussuf has been dethroned and 
banished to Asia Minor, by order of the Sultan. Another Pacha 
was nominated in his place; but the inhabitants of Tripoli 
refused to acknowledge his authority. The Capitan-Pacha has 
been since sent out thither with a considerable fleet, and has 
been himself invested with the honours of the Pachalick. 

If the rich shieks of Augelah and the republic of Gadames 
have hitherto escaped the effects of those domestic discords 
that embarrass Tripoli, their situation is not the less critical; for 
their trade is daily subjected to the annoyances and 
impediments thrown in their way by the encroachments of the 
Arabs. Hence the third line of communication for the caravans 
with the south is almost ruined and annulled. 

A portion of the merchandise exported from the south by the 
fourth line of communication was invariably destined for 
Tunis; but Tunis could never benefit by the third line, a portion 
of whose caravans are bound for Tripoli. 

The existing Dey of Tunis is detested by his subjects; and 
Achmet, Bey of Constantina, has been lately intriguing at 
Constantinople to procure the Dey’s dismissal. 

Tunis has extensive manufactures of woollen tissues, felt 
caps, and purple dye. Its plains are fertile, and the productions 
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of the highly-cultivated province of Sousah are sent to the south 
or to the desert. The domestic commerce of Tunis will therefore 
always be considerable; but should Constantina be occupied by 
the French, Tunis will immediately lose her chief trade with 
Tripoli and the desert, and Constantina will appropriate it to her 
own advantage. 

Since the occupation of Algiers by the French armies, and 
since the commencement of the internal commotions of Tripoli, 
the maritime commerce of Tunis has more than doubled its 
exports and imports. Their gross amount in 1832 exceeded 
1,040,000/.: in 1833, it was 1,002,000/. The cholera was the 
cause of this trifling depreciation. Should the French possess 
themselves of Constantina and throw open an undisturbed line 
of commerce with France and the Mediterranean, to the north 
and the south, we may confidently assert our conviction, that 
Ouanquarah, Jeuné, Sego, Sansandiny, Yamina, Bamakou, and 
other towns that now send their merchandise by the caravans of 
Tafelelt and Aronan, will prefer expediting their southern 
productions direct to the Tuats, and receiving, by the same 
method of communication, the merchandise which they require 
from the Mediterranean sea-ports, rather than trusting such 
immense wealth to the perfidious and rapacious Moors of 
Aronan. 

The caravans of the fourth line from the north to the south, 
from Agdas to the oasis of the Tuats, will become the most 
heavily charged and the wealthiest of any in a very short space. 
Their journeys will also be necessarily more frequent. Already 
the caravans of Bornou, being no longer able to proceed to 
Tripoli, have changed their place of destination, and are now 
invariably bound for the oasis of the Tuats. 
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That oasis is therefore to be regarded as the most important 
in perspective, in the gross amount of its imports and exports. 
The highly cultured state in which it is found, the abundance of 
its wells, and the excellence of the water—the morality of its 
inhabitants—the wisdom of the Sultan of Terny-Moun, who 
governs the confederation of the oases of the Tuats—all these 
circumstances will eventually tend to aggrandise the fortunes 
and the authority of the inhabitants of that oasis. The Tuats are 
naturally independent in disposition, as well as from the 
circumstance of their central position in the midst of Sabarah; 
they love their country—they are rich and industrious—and to 
them belongs the greater portion of the camels that traverse the 
desert. 

We may also remark that the fourth line of communication, 
from the north to the south, is much shorter than the third and 
the fifth: the march occupies sixty-three days, and its length is 
1100 geographical miles. The third line, on the contrary, 
embraces a journey of 1500 miles, and requires seventy-three 
days: the fifth occupies eighty-four days. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that the fourth line of communication passes 
by Constantina; hence the commercial advantages to be reaped 
by that city. From the plains of Stowssa, in the midst of which 
Constantina is situated, the branch caravans have only four 
days’ march, and seventy-five miles to accomplish, ere they 
arrive at the town of Bona, and a much less distance to the gulfs 
of Stora and Quol. To Algiers, there are nine days’ journey, and 
172 miles to travel. 

But to be brief—for we have unwittingly spun out this 
article of statistics and commercial geography to an unusual 
length—tt is easy to perceive the importance of the reduction 
of Constantina and its occupation by the French. At the same 
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time the reader need not be astonished at the vehemence and 
anxiety with which those measures are desired and anticipated 
by the merchants on the African shores of the Mediterranean, 
The colonization of Constantina would give to the French all 
the advantages accruing to the fourth line of communication 
from the south to the north, a portion of those belonging to the 
third line, and another part—more or less important—of the 
fifth. These expeditions would soon surpass in magnitude the 
number of 6000 laden camels, which, even at the 
commencement, would enrich Constantina. Their value for the 
southern enterprises—not counting the slaves, the camels, nor 
the horses—is at least 32/7. for each camel laden with 


merchandise. 
This makes an aggregate sum of £192,000 
Value of 2000 ounces of gold dust £80,000 


Expense of transporting 2000 blacks, at £12 a- £24,000 
piece 


Expense of 1500 camels or horses £9,000 

£305,000 
Six thousand camels, laden with goods intended £860,00 
for the desert and the south, at the rate of £60 a- 


piece 


The occupation of Constantina will therefore £665,000 
produce by its trading alone 
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Having discussed the occupation of Constantina in a 
commercial light, we may conclude this article with a few 
words on the expediency of the measure in a political light. 

The reduction and colonization of Constantina assures to the 
French the same feudal vassalage, the same subserviency, and 
the same submission on the part of the inhabitants, that were 
enjoyed by the Dey of Algiers,—that is to say, in the countries 
of Belledel-gerid, or land of dates, as far as Tafelelt— Zab, 
Beskorah, and the tract of Bled-el-gerid as far as the lake of 
Melgig,—together with Ouady, Ouerquelah, Tuggurt, and 
Ouady-Moyab’s six towns and villages. 

The occupation of Constantina by the French, moreover, 
assures to them the alliance of the Dey of Tunis, and on his side 
guarantees him against the machinations of Achmet Bey or any 
other usurper at Constantina, as well as against the malignity of 
the Porte itself, which would not dare counteract the measures 
of the French government. It also offers a means of honourable 
employment to many French officers now on half-pay, and to 
those speculative individuals who find too great an opposition 
to their schemes in a country where the population is already 
overgrown. 
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The French Poets and Novelists 


Part One. 


The “Quarterly Review” some time ago put forth a fulminating 
article against French novels.!* In this article the origin of 
political revolution in France was attributed to the depraved 
taste of the nation with regard to literature, a proposition no less 
ridiculous than unfounded. To suppose that the insurrection of 
1830,—an insurrection having for its object the working of a 
great and glorious change in the liberties of a mighty people,— 
depended on the licentiousness of novels and dramas, is to 
believe that the heated imaginations of men were fired rather 
by the contents of a circulating library than influenced by a just 
sense of wrong and oppression. That certain political pamphlets 
or articles in liberal journals may more or less guide the public 
mind, and teach the indolent and careless to think for 
themselves, is certain; but that works abounding with 
voluptuousness and licentiousness can produce the same results 
is a speculation as palpably false, as it is adventurously put 
forward. 

These preliminary remarks may seem to imply an 
acknowledgment on our parts, that the aspersion generally cast 
on French novels by the writer in the “Quarterly Review” is 
correct and well founded. Such acknowledgment, however, we 
do not mean to make unconditionally nor without qualification. 

The writer in the “Quarterly” has a most marvellous facility 
of stringing together a variety of epithets that we only expect to 


Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The French Poets and 
Novelists’, The Monthly Magazine, May 1837, 524-32. 
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see in the police reports of the “Weekly Dispatch” or “Bell’s 
Life in London.” “A vulgar, stupid, and ugly maid-servant of 
an obscure house had attractions for Jean Jacques Rousseau;” 
and what then? Why, it follows that his taste was not the best 
in the world, and that this, as far as regarded himself, was a 
matter more to deplore than to condemn. “A baser, meaner, 
filthier scoundrel never polluted society than Rousseau.” This 
is partially true: but does the fact depreciate the value of his 
excellent writings? Is it not the substance of the book we look 
at, and not the man who wrote it? Supposing it had been 
published anonymously, would the world have found its style 
more faultless, its argument more pointed, its elucidations more 
clear, and its exposition of tyranny and injustice more palpable 
than while it bore his name? And are the theories of the 
“Contrat Social” as vain, as absurd, and as fatal in their practice 
as the writer in the “Quarterly” would endeavour to make them 
appear? No—for the sovereignty of the people is indisputably 
the people’s right; and no one can deny a nation’s privilege to 
choose its own governors. As for Rousseau’s works, in which 
he attacks the fundamental principles and the excellence of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, who shall dare, in times of 
research and enterprise, to revile a man because, not having any 
power over volition, he differs in his sectarian principles from 
the rest of a small portion of the denizens of earth? It is only 
from the propagation of theories that correct systems arise. The 
diversified speculations of men afford grounds for the thinking 
philosopher to arrive at axioms and to banish doubts. Had 
Tycho Bréhé never written, Copernicus would have remained 
silent: had not the industrious Newton investigated the errors 
of Descartes, the world might still have been in comparative 
darkness relative to many propositions now demonstrated. 
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But, according to the “Quarterly,” had a revolution taken 
place in England some fifty or sixty years ago, it might have 
been attributed to the works of Fielding and Smollett; at least 
this is a parallel to the reasoning of the said “Quarterly.” But 
we beg to inform our readers that no French novels contain 
such indecent pictures nor such gross language as are to be met 
with in the writings of those authors; and, to go back two 
centuries and a half, in no French dramas are there found scenes 
equal in licentiousness to those that the reader meets with in 
“Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” “Cymbeline,” “Troilus and 
Cressida,” &c., of Shakespeare. 

After some rambling abuse, equally remarkable for its want 
of talent and of truth, the writer in the “Quarterly” commences 
his grand cannonade with a formidable attack on M. Charles 
Paul de Kock. We are far from quoting the works of this author 
as specimens of morality, but we mean to assert that the 
occasional scenes, where a certain looseness prevails, are not 
so essentially prejudicial to the cause of virtue and of 
temperance, nor painted in such glowing colours, as the critic 
in the “Quarterly” would seem to infer. As for any vulgarity of 
style, Paul de Kock’s wit cannot be called vulgar nor low: but 
we strongly suspect that the said critic is not very familiar with 
the French language, and consequently is not aware of the exact 
meaning of certain words which he fancies to have certain 
parallels in his own tongue. We could give many instances of 
this nature, but prefer leaving our readers to the results of their 
own reflections. In “Le Barbier de Paris” there are many 
admirable touches of deep feeling; the whole is a true picture 
of human life in these ages of chivalry and barbarism in which 
the scene is laid; and if Walter Scott consecrated the actions of 
the savage and licentious ruffians of the olden time, who were 
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called “gentle knights,” P. de Kock has not at least been guilty 
of exaggeration in his delineation of the good and bad qualities 
of ancient characters, morals, and manners. But as de Kock is 
one of the most important and most celebrated of French 
novelists, we shall proceed to examine his principal works in 
detail. 

The writings of Paul de Kock are numerous. Amongst his 
best are “Le Barbier de Paris,” “Soeur Anne,” “Jean,” “M. 
Dupont,” and “Le Cocu.” The first of these here enumerated is 
a romance somewhat in the Radcliffe style;—the adoption, by 
a barber, of a girl whose father is unknown, a secret source of 
wealth which the barber possesses, then a marquis, to whose 
vicious pleasures the barber is a pander. That marquis falls in 
love with Blanche, the adopted girl, an en/évement necessarily 
succeeds, and the dénouement of the tale elucidates the 
mysteries in the regular German fashion. Touquet, the barber, 
has murdered the supposed father of Blanche, and Blanche is 
the marquis’s daughter. The last chapter is peculiarly 
interesting. Blanche is immured in a chamber in the marquis’s 
country-house—the window of that chamber looks upon a lake; 
she is resolved how to act, should the nobleman dare attempt to 
force the door of her apartment, and she expects the succour of 
her lover Urban, who is actually in the vicinity of the chateau. 
Presently the marquis approaches the door of her room; but it 
is to embrace her whom he has only a few moments ago 
discovered to be his child. Blanche trembles, but she has 
decided in her own mind what step to take. She fancies the 
intended ravisher of innocence is near, and she leaps from the 
window; the lake receives her beneath. Her lover, who is in the 
park, sees the fall and throws himself into the water. He 
succeeds in dragging her to the land; and at that moment the 
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marquis, who had followed his daughter, swam also on shore. 
They endeavoured to recover her; the one implored her to open 
her eyes in the name of a parent, the other in that of a lover. But 
Blanche answered not—the vital spark had fled, and she 
remained a corpse between the two individuals who deplored 
her. 

There is one very excellent character in the “Barber of 
Paris;” it is the Chevalier Chaudoreille, who never opens his 
lips but to tell a lie. He is employed by the barber in a variety 
of ways, and universally endeavours to pass himself off as a 
great man. “Those women,” said he, “those women, cadédis!” 
(his favourite oath) “are ruinous! Sacredié! were it not for them 
I should be rich; but I ruin myself for their smiles. Eh! bien— 
never mind: I have only to look kindly with my killing eyes 
upon some duchess or dowager, and I can be bravely clad in a 
minute.” This worthy gentleman is a native of Gascony, and of 
course as great a rogue as he is a liar. Paul de Kock is fond of 
lashing the failings of men through the medium of characters 
of this kind. He shows us the folly of assuming that which we 
are not entitled to; he represents the inconsistency of affecting 
the rich and the valiant, the gallant and the gay, when both 
pocket and stomach are empty. Chaudoreille, who proclaims 
himself a very raffiné d’honneur, is the greatest coward in the 
world. Hence may we learn to mistrust the empty vaunts and 
superficial boastings of those individuals who “have killed their 
man,” or who “are ready to go out whenever they have an 
opportunity.” 

“Soeur Anne” is a most affecting tale. A poor dumb girl 
becomes the victim of the seducer’s desires. The son and heir 
of a rich nobleman succeeds in possessing himself of her 
person, and although he faithfully remains near her during the 
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first few months of illicit pleasure, circumstances oblige him 
eventually to return home to the paternal dwelling. Time wears 
away; he marries; and “Sister Anne” leaves her cottage, to go 
to Paris and seek her lover. A thousand perils is she obliged to 
encounter; a hundred difficulties is she condemned to 
experience. Her lover's wife is in the country and she finds her 
way accidentally to the mansion of Celine, for that is the name 
of her successful rival, and by that rival she is received in 
friendship, in ignorance of who she is. Her lover is away from 
home; he returns—then comes the sad dénouement of the tale. 
“Sister Anne” has a child, the fruit of her illicit amour, and she 
and her infant sleep in a wing detached from the main body of 
the house. Her apartment catches fire—she is with her lover in 
the garden—the sight of the devouring flames unties her 
tongue—and, as an accident originally struck her dumb, so now 
a similar occurrence restores her long-lost faculty of speech. 
“My child—my child—oh! save my child!” and the child is 
saved: but “Soeur Anne” lives not to see it grow, nor to hear 
the word “Mother” from its lisping tongue—she dies in early 
youth, broken-hearted, and only consoled by the assurance of a 
paternal home for her child. 

Dubourg in “Soeur Anne” is the parallel to Chaudoreille in 
“Le Barbier de Paris;” but his character is, if anything, more 
amusing; and the various shifts to which he and a poor tutor are 
reduced, in order to obtain wherewith to support life, the 
ridiculous impositions put upon that tutor (Ménard) by 
Dubourg, and the infamous lies he is the author of, added to the 
dilemmas into which he works himself and his companions by 
means of his falsehoods—these again point out useful lessons, 
afford good examples, and place the vices of the world forcibly 
in their proper light. 
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“Jean” is exquisitely witty. In few of his works has Paul de 
Kock displayed so much humour as in this. All the peculiarities 
of the French, youthful and aged, are brought to view. The first 
chapter is delicious; M. Durand, a herbalist, is called up in the 
middle of the night to fetch the doctor and the nurse for his 
wife, who is about to give birth to a child. M. Durand is not the 
bravest man in existence; and as he traverses one of the streets 
of Paris, he sees a drunken wretch reeling about in that glorious 
state which defies all control. The attenuated imagination of M. 
Durand instantly converts the drunkard into a thief so that the 
poor herbalist takes to his heels, and hurries towards the street 
where the nurse lives. He forgets the number of the house, and, 
in his affright, he knocks at the Tosi of several, crying out “La 
garde! la garde!” (The nurse! the nurse!) which also means 
“The guard! the guard!” He arrives home without any accident, 
and gives his wife, and a neighbour who has kindly dropped in, 
a fine description of his walk, or rather run. Meantime the 
labour-pains increase: a loud knocking at the front door seems 
to promise the assistance of the nurse or the doctor; the door 
opens, and as Madame Durand gives birth to a son, who should 
enter the room but a corporal and four soldiers, crying in a 
terrible voice, “Where are the robbers?” 

The fact was, that the neighbourhood, alarmed by the cries 
of Durand in the street, and hearing him hallooing after “/a 
garde!” fancied he was summoning military assistance instead 
of a nurse; and up to the period when the history takes leave of 
her, the servant continually declared that Monsieur Durand had 
expressly called in a regiment of soldiers to see his wife 
brought to bed. 

There are some admirable characters in “Jean.” Belle-queue 
the retired barber, Mistigris the dancing-master, and father 
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Chopard, are exquisite. There is also Madame Ledoux, the 
widow of three husbands, and the mother of fourteen children. 
In conversation she universally alludes to the sheriffs-officer, 
the stationer, or the cabinet-maker, her departed lords; and she 
is continually making comparisons between other people’s 
children and her thirteenth, or ninth, or seventh child, she 
forgets which; but she declares in Madame Durand’s case that 
she has never known so military an accouchement. She had 
heard of military funerals, military weddings, but never of 
military births. 

John, the hero of this novel, is at first a good-for-nothing 
fellow, who does nought but drink, smoke, play billiards, and 
spend money, He is moreover fond of all childish tricks, and 
swears most horribly. But love, all-powerful love, before 
whose darts fall vanquished kings, princes, and nobles—love, 


Who rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above; 
For love is heav’n, and heav’n is love— 


Love makes him reflect, causes him to look into himself, shows 
him to himself in all his deformity of manners and habits, and 
obliges him to abandon his low-life pursuits: in fine, he 
becomes an altered man. The conclusion is easily divined. How 
should the novel end save in a marriage? The lady, Caroline 
Dorville, the object of Jean’s attachment, becomes sensible of 
the youth’s merits since his change of behaviour; she also 
entertains a reciprocal attachment, and, despite of the mean 
devices of their enemies, they are united in matrimonial bonds. 

“Where is the moral,” the “Quarterly Review” may ask, “in 
this novel?” The moral is, that however bad our propensities 
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may be, however degraded are our associates, however vicious 
our pursuits, repentance is seldom too late, and a joyous dawn 
may brighten on the clouds of an obscure night. Paul de Kock 
knows well how to keep up the interest of his tales till the last. 
In those where there are mysteries, few would guess the 
dénouement; and in those where there are not, the mind is never 
wearied of dwelling upon the work, although no elucidation of 
anything as yet unaccounted for be anticipated at the end. We 
know but very few novels where there is no mystery, and only 
one where there is no heroine; this is “Caleb Williams,” for 
Miss Melville cannot be called the heroine of the tale; her 
history is merely an episode. We know many books written for 
amusement and not for instruction, where there is no heroine, 
but only that one novel. 

Even to the events and the adventures of childhood M. de 
Kock gives an essential interest. The early years of Jean are the 
most amusing parts of the book. But let us say one word upon 
“M. Dupont.” 

Monsieur Dupont is a grocer, and he falls in love, very 
naturally, with a beautiful girl, whose nomenclature is far from 
sentimental. “‘Miss Montounet”—atrocious appellation!—has, 
however, her own cher ami, Adolphe. Adolphe is the 
unsuccessful suitor—Dupont becomes the bridegroom. And 
here there are certain details of the marriage ceremony which 
decency obliges us to pass over: suffice it to say that M. Dupont 
insists upon having thistles tied to the horses’ tails, and 
nosegays placed between their ears. The occasional remarks of 
an old clerk, Bidois, are particularly piquant. In this character 
Paul de Kock combines much of humour, honesty, and 
curiosity: Bidois has all the wit of Dubourg and Chaudoreille, 
without their viciousness; and his patience on many occasions 
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is worthy of an imitator of the ancient Job. Distress and sorrow 
on the part of Eugéne, late Eugéne Montounet, now Dupont, 
are the consequences of the marriage; and she dreams of 
nothing but Adolphe, whom poverty had rendered unsuccessful 
in his suit. She moreover bars her doors against Dupont, and 
the disconsolate husband in vain wishes for an heir to his 
wealth. Circumstances oblige Dupont to undertake a journey to 
a distant town; in the meantime Eugéne has proofs of 
Adolphe’s infidelity; she sees him with a mistress, and repents 
of her conduct towards her lawful husband. She therefore 
writes to Dupont, and tells him of her change of disposition in 
his favour. The enraptured Dupont hastens to return to his wife; 
his speed gives occasion for many pleasant remarks and many 
laughable occurrences on the road; and the publicity he gave to 
the object of his journey afforded much amusement to the 
innkeepers and servants whom he encountered at the various 
hotels. But, alas! Dupont never reached his home! By means of 
a power which authors have at their control, and which they can 
use at discretion to disembarrass themselves of troublesome 
characters in their works, even as the immortal Shakespeare 
was fain to do with Mercutio in “Romeo and Juliet;” by means 
of death, for an author’s agency in such dilemmas is no other, 
Paul de Kock gets rid of Dupont and concludes his tale with the 
happy reconciliation of Eugéne and Adolphe (who is now a rich 
man through the decease of an uncle), and their speedy union. 
From this narrative parents may learn how useless and 
dangerous it is to thwart the inclinations of their children; and 
old men will see the folly of making young girls miserable by 
entangling them in a matrimonial web, which the unfortunate 
victims of hoary lust or paternal avarice regard as the fly does 
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the dwelling of the spider, while the old husband is as 
obnoxious as the spider itself. 

Having expended a considerable portion of his venom on 
Paul de Kock, the critic in the “Quarterly” proceeds to attack 
Victor Hugo, and asserts without advancing one iota of any 
kind of proof, without even quoting one passage from the book, 
that “ ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ is an imitation of Walter Scott, 
whom it resembles as much as Goose Gibbie in his helmet and 
buff coat might resemble the noble chivalry of Lord Evandale.” 
We are therefore to suppose, first, that because the scenes of 
“Quentin Durward” and “Notre Dame de Paris” are laid in the 
time of Louis the Eleventh of France, and that “Quentin 
Durward” was written prior to the other work, “Notre Dame de 
Paris” is consequently an imitation of “Quentin Durward;” and 
secondly, because the critic declares the romance of Victor 
Hugo to be despicable when compared with the novel of Walter 
Scott, that we must believe him and allow his opinion to be 
infallible. But he has no right to make an assertion which 
illiberal prejudices occasioned, without advancing some 
argument to support it; for if he think that the mere fact of his 
article being in the “Quarterly” will consecrate 
misrepresentation, he is essentially mistaken. 

The romantic genius of Victor Hugo is appalled by no 
literary undertaking, and shrinks from no labour, however 
difficult, however grand be the subject. We maintain that he has 
successfully competed with the our Northern writer now no 
more; we have seen him throw round a low girl—an obscure 
being—that halo of all-absorbing interest which hitherto had 
been attached to queens or princesses, and which never may be 
forgotten by him who has read “Notre Dame de Paris.” But the 
age of romance has yielded to a brighter one—when facts are 
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less darkened by the shadows of gloom, of terror, and of 
mystery, which the votaries of the Maturin and the Radcliffe 
schools, following the example of their German predecessors, 
were delighted to mingle amongst the incidents of their tales. 
Victor Hugo attempted to revive in part that exploded style, and 
to introduce fresh horrors" to the world instead of the light, the 
witty, and the captivating novels so successfully produced by 
some of his cotemporary countrymen. As well might he have 
endeavoured to propagate for any length of time the physics of 
Descartes or the theories of Leibnitz. He failed—and he stood, 
and he stands alone as the patron of a school whose decay is 
not to be deplored. 

He has since flown to the other resources of his richly 
treasured mind, like the bee vacillating from flower to flower 
whence he collects the varied stores that are soon to become 
the delight of men. But if he have not been so eminent in 
tragedy as the strength of his former writings seemed to 
prognosticate, we may scarcely marvel; for there is that same 
vein of romance, that soul-harrowing interest, that “pleasing 
pain,” that love of aught terrible, pervading his plays, which 
originally marked his novels. Still the language of many 
passages in these plays is striking, powerful, affecting, or 
beautiful; let us quote an instance. The sentence we would cite 
is in “Lucrece Borgia”—it is addressed by a son to his 
mother—a son who is not aware that he is speaking to his 
mother:— 

“I know that I have a mother, and that she is unhappy; and 
willingly would I lay down my present life to see her weep, and 
all my future hopes in another to see her smile.” Sublimity, 


‘3 Witness “Bug Jargal” and “Hans d’Island.”” 
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tenderness, hope, despair, passion, and energy, are all 
combined in these few words! 

Victor Hugo’s last work is the “Songs of Twilight.” We 
have carefully perused this volume, and have reperused it with 
pleasure. But the object of its contents is not to be understood 
by a superficial reader, who, when he had arrived at the 
conclusion, would ask, “Wherefore are they called ‘Chants du 
Crepuscule?’ ” And many might ask the same question for “An 
Ode to the Heroes of the 29th of July’—another “To the 
Column in the Place Vendome”—another “To the Duke of 
Orleans,” and so on—these seem totally unconnected with the 
title of the book. But the title is explanatory of the nature of the 
songs; for their object is to show how the present age hovers so 
strangely between a state of barbarism and a state of 
civilization—how the mind of man and society in general are 
so enveloped in a species of enlightened gloom, doubt and 
conviction, hope and fear, dread and callousness, knowledge 
and ignorance, freedom and slavery, that the actual condition 
of the world resembles twilight. “Hence,” as the author says in 
his preface, “the reader may account for those tender couplets 
closed by others of complaint—that calmness touched with 
melancholy—those sighs of delight—that feebleness suddenly 
reviving—that resigned infelicity—those profound sorrows 
which excite the very surface of the sea of poetry—those 
political tumults contemplated with serenity—those holy 
wanderings from public to domestic matters—that dread of 
mundane affairs proceeding darkly, and then again those 
intervals of joyous and burning hope that the human species yet 
may flourish to excel.”—Pref. p. 2. 

Hugo’s verses are harmonious, but his sentiments are 
occasionally commonplace—his meaning is often obscure, his 
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similes frequently feeble, and his satire robbed by mystification 
of half its point. On the other hand, a pure patriotic feeling of 
national pride, a just idea of political rights and liberties, a 
dread of absolute power, an admiration of all that is virtuous,— 
these are the principal merits of the author. The conversations 
in the “Songs of Twilight,” or “Chants du Cree puscule,”— 
conversations over which the scheme of poetic fiction, 
hyperbole, and amplification, throws an essential interest, 
although the realities of life and of mundane affairs be more 
attended to than the serene sympathy and unison of feeling 
existing between a lover and his mistress,—conversations, 
where the plenitude of deep thought is too frequently 
embarrassed with moralizing speculations and religious 
controversy but little suited to the schools of love; those 
conversations are replete with beautiful imagery and brilliant 
metaphor. 

But we have already said sufficient on Victor Hugo’s last 
work: and now let us return to the abuse of the “Quarterly,” still 
following its criticisms on the same author. In that periodical 
we find “Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamné” vituperated, the 
reader will never guess wherefore,—simply because it is 
printed “in a diffuse style, divided into many chapters; and each 
chapter is so short and so carefully separated by blank leaves 
and open spaces, that of 312 pages, of which the volume 
consists, there are but 158, or about one-half, of letter-press.” 
Now as the article in the “Quarterly” is intended to be an attack 
on authors, and not on printers and publishers, we cannot 
conceive an imagination so depraved as one that can invent a 
sentence like that above quoted; as if Victor Hugo attended to 
the arrangements made by Monsieur Eugene Renduel, 
publisher, who purchased the copyright. The fact is that “Le 
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Dernier Jour d’un Condamné” is one of the most useful books" 
lately published. Its principal aim is to deter men from 
committing crimes of so black a nature as to endanger their 
lives in the grasp of criminal justice, and by representing the 
tortures of a condemned malefactor’s mind as he draws nearer 
towards the fatal day, M. Hugo hoped to work a favourable 
impression on those individuals whose souls are deaf to the 
whisperings of virtue and callous to the stings of conscience. 
Moreover the language is fine, the ideas often grand in their 
conception, and the interest excited by the work unbroken, 
although there be no regularly connected tale. 

With regard to “Notre Dame de Paris,” much might be said 
in its favour; and we would rather consult its pages as authority 
relative to the court of Louis XI than trust to the statements of 
“Quentin Durward.” The character of Esmeralda is one of the 
brightest inventions that ever gave lustre and interest to the 
work of a novelist; and certainly we must rather believe that in 
those times the knights and warriors were more like Captain 
Phoebus de Chateaupers than Quentin Durward. Quasimodo is 
inimitable, Claude Frolbo alone does infinite credit to the 
imaginative powers of any writer, and the dénouement is 
executed with extreme power and energy. The fifth edition of 
this work, consisting of thirteen thousand copies, is now nearly 
sold off. We were assured by Eugéne Renduel himself, that he 
gave 60,000 francs, or 2,400/. sterling, for the copyright of this 
edition only. 

Having thus far combated the false reasoning and rectified 
the misrepresentations in the “Quarterly,” relative to French 
authors, we shall postpone the conclusion of our article to the 


'4 This novel was published about ten years ago.—Ed. 
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next number of our magazine, and shall then take an 
opportunity of examining the writings of Alexandre Dumas, 
Lamartine, George Sand, and De Balzac. 


Part Two 


We now come to Alexandre Dumas.'* Speaking of the 
“Souvenirs d’Antony,” the critic of the “Quarterly” says, “The 
scene of the first tale is Naples during its occupation by the 
French. A reward is offered for the head of a certain captain of 
banditti that infested the neighbourhood. Two peasant boys 
find him asleep, and recollecting, dear children (they are all 
along called enfans) how they had seen a sheep killed, cut his 
throat, &c.” Now this sentence corroborates our assertion 
relative to the critic’s ignorance of the French language. These 
two boys had numbered seventeen summers, and the French as 
often apply the word enfant as garc¢on to individuals of that age. 
Fathers of families call their sons enfans even when they are 
thirty or forty years old. 

But to continue. We must inform the writer in the 
“Quarterly” that the two first and the last of M. Dumas’ five 
tales are founded on facts, that he gathered those facts himself 
in Naples and that all Frenchmen understand as much. We must 
moreover remind the same gentleman—for from his language 
we naturally suppose the author of the article entitled “French 
Novels” to be of the male sex—that there are two schools of 
novels, the romantic and the fashionable, and that M. Dumas’ 
tales come under the former denomination. We may also add, 


'S Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The French Poets and 
Novelists’, The Monthly Magazine, June 1837, pp. 609-18. 
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that because the days of Ann Radcliffe, Maturin, Goethe, 
Schiller, Clara Reeve, Monk Lewis, &c. &c., are gone by, there 
is no reason wherefore M. Dumas should not choose to be their 
imitator, if his taste or his talent induce him to follow their 
footsteps, and to study in the halls which, when they retired, 
became, as it were, deserted. 

Having lashed Dumas with as little ceremony and as little 
reason as the others who went before him, the critic turns his 
arms against De Balzac, and his comments upon this author are 
perhaps the only fair and unprejudiced portion of the whole 
article. Balzac is nevertheless a beautiful, though a dangerous 
writer, full of sentiment, of philosophy, of metaphysical 
reasoning, and of energy; but his works have certainly now and 
then an immoral tendency, although not to the extravagant 
extent described in the “Quarterly.” As literary productions De 
Balzac’s novels are the first in France; and if the descriptive 
portions of his works be occasionally wearisome and tedious, 
as in the “Lys de Vallée,” and the “Peau de Chagrin,” the 
elegance of the language and the vivacity of the ideas amply 
compensate for this fault. The critic in the “Quarterly” has a 
particular regard for the word vulgar, and applies it not only as 
frequently as opportunities occur, but also where it is an 
inappropriate, a false, and an unjust epithet. The coarse ribaldry 
of “Joseph Andrews” is not extenuated even by the admirable 
wit that abounds in its pages; but no one can truly say that De 
Balzac’s works “are a series of unconnected tales of the 
vulgarest and most licentious character.” 

We, however, strongly suspect that the author of the article 
in the “ Quarterly” is one of those Englishmen who have passed 
six weeks or two months in Paris, and have, from the 
reminiscences of their school education, retained a sufficient 
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smattering of the French language just barely to skim over a 
few easy novels (with the indispensable aid of a Nugent’s 
dictionary), and thence, on their return to England, imagine 
themselves capable of criticising and dissecting foreign 
institutions, customs, habits, morals, literature, and 
jurisprudence, while really their knowledge of those matters is 
too trivial even to allow them to discuss the subjects in common 
conversation. Of this an editor of the “Atlas” gave us a 
specimen about a year ago; when, in a long article intended to 
be a notice on the “Revue des deux Mondes,” and the “Revue 
de Paris,” he coolly tells us “that the French have no other 
literary periodical journals of any consequence, that their 
reviews of new books are always scanty and short, and that they 
pay but little attention to criticisms on recent publications.” All 
this is entirely false. The Parisian press boasts of the 
“Chronique de Paris,” the “Voleur,” and the “Cabinet de 
Lecture,” which are as large as the “Athenaeum,” which appear 
six times a month, and which invariably contain critical notices 
as elaborate as those of the English parallel papers. In addition 
to these, there are the “Revue des deux Mondes,” the “Revue 
de Paris,” “France Litteraire,” and “Le Panorama de Londres,” 
which are published every Sunday, and consist of from 150 to 
200 closely-printed octavo pages each, the “Revue du Nord,” 
the “Revue Brittannique,” and a variety of other magazines 
published monthly, and of the same size as their English 
cotemporaries. All these periodicals are more or less devoted 
to literary criticism; besides which, the French daily political 
newspapers (to the number of thirty-seven) all contain 
feuilletons where new works are reviewed with an impartiality 
that ought to put to shame the reckless profusion of praise, 
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which English critics bestow on the most insignificant and 
contemptible books. 

But let us return to our subject. The writer in the “Quarterly” 
has attacked the French novelists in a most savage manner: will 
he allow us to ask him if he has ever read any French poetry? 
and if he has not, we will introduce him to Lamartine, and say 
a few words with regard to “Jocelyn.” 

If the attractions of any art can cause the soul of man to feel 
itself suddenly lifted afar from the grosser joys of earth, and 
wrapped in a species of blissful delirium—tt is poetry. If there 
be any author who has complete power over the minds of his 
readers, to enchain them in the mystic bonds that his effusions 
cast around them, and actually to implicate them and their 
feelings, their sympathies, and their passions, in the scenes that 
he depicts in glowing colours—it is the poet. He is like an 
enchanter, who, with a magic wand, can make works of 
imagination appear facts, and give reality to fables, so that the 
bewitching pleasure which the reader experiences rather 
resembles a long unwearied dream of delight than the effect of 
a certain operation premeditated, undertaken, and pursued 
when awake. And such a poet is De Lamartine. 

We were in raptures with many passages in Victor Hugo’s 
“Chants du Crepuscule;” we admired them for the novelty of 
the subject, the peculiarity of their style, the strange 
comminglings of bliss, hope, fear, sorrow, and doubt, that were 
their characteristics, and the pervading harmony of their 
versification; but we can scarcely express our ecstasy at the 
perusal of “ Jocelyn.” There is something so touching in the 
manner in which it is written, something so pleasing and yet so 
touching in the tale, and something so elevated in the thoughts, 
the metaphors, and the ideas which abound in brilliancy and 
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number throughout the pages, that we with difficulty laid aside 
the book when once it was commenced. But let us be more 
special in our remarks. 

“Jocelyn” is an episode—it is not an entire poem. Even if 
the work were completed, and if the fragment, as it now stands, 
were connected as two books with ten others in the same style, 
the whole would not be entitled to the name of an “Epic Poem.” 
We do not mean to say that “Jocelyn,” on the ground of its own 
merits, is unworthy of being considered an epic composition; 
for the word “epic” has a peculiar and singular meaning; nor 
that De Lamartine is incapable of achieving that summit of all 
poetic emulation; nor that he would be forced to remain on the 
sides of Mount Helicon or Parnassus, without ever arriving at 
the summit, even if he had tried thereto to climb. No; but the 
style, the incidents, and the arrangements of this episode, 
totally preclude the possibility of coupling it with that word, 
whose definition is particular. 

Lamartine informs us in his preface, that as he intended at 
the commencement of the book to extend it at some future 
period, and as that extension would embrace the incidents, the 
subjects, and the style of “Jocelyn,” he preferred sending forth 
this episode of his intended work at present, in order to prepare 
the way for the remainder, or to furnish materials for the 
lucubrations of some other poet, who might take upon himself 
the completion or an imitation of the original ideas. But no one 
was bold enough to publish, if he were to write, the remaining 
six books to be filled up of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene;” and 
should M. de Lamartine be prevented from fulfilling his hopes 
and his anticipations in this work, we fear that it will for ever 
remain a fragment. 
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From the prologue we gather the origin of the tale. The 
author had a friend who lived in an enviable solitude, and who 
occupied his time chiefly in taking care of his flocks that 
wandered with him amongst the mountains. One morning the 
author ascended the hills, as was his wont, to visit his venerable 
acquaintance, and was surprised not to see him in his 
accustomed haunts— 


For, ’twas the hour, when, free from ev’ry care, 
The holy hermit pour’d to heaven his prayer; 
And tow’rds the cottage as I nearer drew, 
That, which was wonder first, to terror grew; 
For, from the chimney, curling to the sky, 
No smoke, as usual, met my anxious eye; 
And then, while yet the sun had not repos’d 
In Thetis’ lap, the lattices were closed. 
A shudder came upon me, as the blast 
A transient ruffling o’er the waves may cast; 
Still, without vainly yielding to my woe, 
I hastened on with step no longer slow. 

(page 23) 


The author entered the cottage, and encountered the old 
servant Martha in the little parlour. By her his fears were 
confirmed—his friend was no more. He ascended the stairs, 
and entered the chamber of death. On the bed was stretched the 
venerable deceased. 


Calm was his visage, placid was his mien, 
His cheek unruffled as it e’er had been; 

And on his tranquil countenance was shed 
A ray that seemed to tell he was not dead; 
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And the faint smile, which curled his lip ere he 
Had left the earth to seek eternity, 

Still lingered—happy sign that envious death 
Used but small effort to withdraw his breath! 


(page 26) 


When the funeral obsequies were completed, the author 
questioned the old servant as to the domestic habits of the 
deceased, and whether he ever amused himself with writing. A 
reply in the affirmative led to further interrogation, and at 
length a number of manuscripts were discovered in the loft. The 
contents of those papers formed the tale of “Jocelyn,” which 
Lamartine in his preface declares to be “almost a recital of 
facts, and not an ideal narrative accidentally entering into his 
thoughts.” 

The tale opens with the noble sacrifice of a brother’s 
worldly prospects to secure a happy marriage for his sister. The 
resignation of Jocelyn to the force of adverse circumstances 
compelling him, as the condition of his sister’s felicity, to give 
up all claim to the estate their mother possesses, and reducing 
him to the necessity of seeking an asylum in a house whose 
inmates are dedicated to the service of their God—is admirably 
delineated and portrayed. But Jocelyn had the internal 
satisfaction which a good man feels when he has done a good 
action; or, in his own words,— 


Heav’n has rewarded me! ‘Twas yesterday 

The happy Emest bore his bride away. 

Flashed from her eyes the bliss her bosom knew, 
And to his own the warm transfusion flew. 
Before the sacred altar as they knelt, 

While both one sentiment of pleasure felt, 
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T’would seem that fortune’s choicest gifts were shed, 
And fav’ring genii hovered o’er their head, 

To promise future bounties, and ensure 

A long duration of that union pure! 


(page 54.) 


It was thus in witnessing the felicity of his sister that Jocelyn 
was amply rewarded for the noble sacrifice he had made. But 
the hour for parting with his mother was dreadful. 


Dear, tender parent, seek a calm repose— 

‘Twas thus I tried to soothe my mother’s woes;— 
Absorb the anguish of your deep distress, 

A few short hours, in sleep’s forgetfulness: 

Pray for thy children, suffocate those sighs, 

And wipe the tear-drops from your streaming eyes, 
So that amid the visions of to-night 

No horrors break upon my mental sight 
Wherefore anticipate the hour when you 

To him you reared must breathe a long adieu? 
Alas! full soon, already far too near, 

Will come that hour, despite of sigh and tear; 

And then may God support thee, then from heaven 
May resignation to your soul be given; 

And thou shalt see me enter on the race 

That God marks for me, with a smiling face. 
Sleep! and when morning beams on all around, 

At your bed-side shall Jocelyn be found; 

And if one tear of bitterness betray 

Our inward grief, Heaven wipe the drop away! 


(page 61.) 
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And Jocelyn departed; and as he turned away from the 
maternal mansion, his tears fell profusely. Thus concludes the 
diary of the first epoch. 

The date at the commencement of the second epoch, and the 
introductory lines, inform us that six years have passed away 
since the era of Jocelyn’s departure from the maternal dwelling. 
These six years have been spent in a religious seminary, in 
solitary tranquillity and sombre peace. The revolution now 
rages in all its fury, and the fertile plains of France are covered 
with blood. Jocelyn’s mother and sister, and that fair sister’s 
husband, quitted their disastrous country at the commencement 
of the civil tumult; and Jocelyn himself is obliged to fly from 
the persecuting hand that has thus exiled his family, and seek 
shelter in Dauphiny. He falls in with an old hermit, who kindly 
takes compassion upon him, and conducts him to the “Eagle’s 
Grotto,” a cave situated amidst the almost impervious recesses 
of the windings of the Alps. It is surrounded by an immense 
gulf: the only communication with the main land, as it were, 
from this island, (for such appellations are appropriate to the 
localities M. de Lamartine beautifully describes,) is an 
immense arched bridge of ice, which frowns over the abyss 
beneath, and rears its lofty curve high in the air, so that none 
could possibly imagine its competency to afford so practicable 
a thoroughfare. 

For some time Jocelyn lived contentedly in his forlorn 
retreat, without ever crossing the tremendous bridge of 
communication, At length one moming he ventured to 
reconnoitre the lands on the other side of the gulf. This is an 
era marked by a circumstance which formed an important 
feature in the life of Jocelyn, and gave him a companion in his 
exile. 
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An individual, outlawed by the government for political 
offences, had taken refuge amongst the Alps, and was pursued 
by two military emissaries sent in search of proscribed 
fugitives. The unfortunate individual was accompanied by his 
son, a youth of fifteen or sixteen, and as they ran along the edge 
of the gulf the soldiers prepared to fire. Jocelyn, on the cavern 
side of the abyss, unmindful of his own danger, made a sign to 
the fugitives, and pointed towards the bridge that might lead 
them to security. The outlaw and his son arrived at the middle 
of the curved mass of ice—Jocelyn received the latter safely in 
his arms, but the former was mortally wounded; not, however, 
before he had dealt death to the two soldiers who pursued him. 

Laurence, such was the boy’s name, was delicately but 
beautifully formed. His countenance was fraught with feminine 
softness; his luxuriant hair fell in long ringlets over his well- 
shaped shoulders; his jacket was invariably buttoned up closely 
to his throat; and his slender waist was encircled by his 
neckerchief, when he and Jocelyn climbed the mountains to 
collect fruits, catch birds, &c. &c., for their daily food. Jocelyn 
soon became sincerely attached to Laurence, and Laurence 
manifested a reciprocal regard for his friend. But Jocelyn often 
felt himself embarrassed in the society of Laurence, and 
frequently cast down his eyes to avoid meeting the glance 
which that affectionate youth threw at him. 

Time passed on; and, in Jocelyn’s own words,— 


Since griefs no longer his young heart oppress, 
How Laurence thrives in youthful loveliness! 
At times a heavenly radiance seems to shine 
Upon his brow; and as his eyes meet mine, 

I scarce can brook the magic of his charms, 
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But feel my bosom ruffled with alarms,— 

The holy fears that erst those women knew, 
When tow’rds their Saviour’s sepulchre they drew, 
And when the angels’ answer to their prayer 
Told them in solemn sounds, “He is not there!” 


(page 166.) 


One morning Jocelyn ventured out at an early hour, and left 
Laurence asleep in the cave. Jocelyn crossed the bridge of ice 
which an avalanche had formed, and beneath which the waters 
dashed in roaring eddies, thundering onwards, and scattering 
the foam around. He amused himself for some time in the 
regions without the gulf, and then retraced his steps towards the 
bridge. But a terrible storm overtook him, the rage of elements 
resembled the combat of armed warriors in deadly strife, the 
earth shook, the lightning flashed, the sky was clouded over. 
Jocelyn hurried onwards, and was nearly separated from 
Laurence for ever; for the bridge gave way and mingled with 
the torrents beneath. Jocelyn’s activity, however, saved him, 
and he thanked God that Laurence was not with him. 

Arrived at the cavern once more, he sought for Laurence, 
but sought in vain. Overcome with terror and _ horrible 
apprehensions, he almost yielded to his despair, when a certain 
trace led him towards a part of the gulf. Amidst the crags, near 
the torrents, and covered with beating sleet, lay Laurence. 
Jocelyn sprang to the bottom, seized his friend in his arms, and 
hurried with him to the cave. 


Long time I called him back to life in vain, 


My lips no breath to his could give again; 
Despairingly I placed him on my bed, 
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And staunched the blood that his fair brow had 
shed. 

Still was he lifeless! From his bleeding breast, 
E’en with my teeth, I rent the gory vest; 

Great God! beneath that garment long concealed, 
A female’s lovely bosom was revealed! 


(page 304.) 


Laurence recovered, and now that Jocelyn found he might 
love his companion without fear and without restraint, when 
the mystery so singularly developed was fully explained by the 
blushing maiden, and when she no longer experienced the 
necessity of withholding a secret from her preserver, their 
mutual joy knew no bounds. But, alas! that felicity was of short 
duration. A train of circumstances, which our limits will not 
permit us to relate, compelled Jocelyn to become a priest, and 
to bid an eternal farewell to the distracted girl, who was 
removed from the “Eagle’s Grotto” to the protection of friends. 
No impure passion had sullied her innocence, and Jocelyn was 
again alone in the world. 

Peace was restored to France, and in process of time we see 
Jocelyn installed in a humble curacy in the vicinity of his 
favourite Alps. One day he is sent for to a neighbouring town 
to shrive the soul of a lady at the point of death. He is the only 
pastor in the neighbourhood, and he hastens to obey the 
summons. 


In the dull chamber sickly was the light, 

The dingy curtains hid her from my sight, 
Save when the slightest motion half-revealed 
A pallid brow, at other times concealed; 

And on that brow, so paly, yet so fair, 
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Were wildly scattered locks of auburn hair, 
That, amply clust’ring o’er her bosom’s swell, 
Thence to the ground in rich profusion fell. 
“O Father!’ she cried in accents scarce unknown. 
My soul was shaken by that dulcet tone; 
I felt, while all my frame convuls’d with fear, 
A vague remembrance as it met my ear; 
And scarcely, in that moment of distress, 
An exclamation could my lips suppress!” 
(page 178, vol. ii.) 


The lady proceeded with her confession, and told Jocelyn 
that her first and only love had been blighted in its bud, that she 
had since married another, that her husband died shortly after 
their union, and that she had vainly mingled in the dissipation 
and gaiety of life and society to chase away the reminiscences 
of her primal passion. Pleasure had been no solace to her— 


“For still devoid of hope, alas! each day 

In bitterness and anguish passed away; 

And all the energies of life, declining, 

Seemed to be broken by a constant pining. 

Yet on her cheek remained the youthful bloom 

That half defied th’ attraction of the tomb; 

Thus a fair tree, with foliage ever green, 

Contains a worm which gnaws its core unseen.” 
(page 186, vol. ii.) 


The lady pursued her confession in the same melancholy 
strain, composed half of bitterness and half of an unnatural joy 
that she was approaching her end, and concluded in the 
following manner:— 
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“Oh! in the hour when dissolution’s nigh, 
Could he but on me cast a tearful eye, 
And could his voice but whisper in my ear, 
That tender voice, to me so soft, so dear, 
The tomb would lose its sting!” 

“No more restrained 
By fear,” I cried, “Laurence, thy wish is gained!” 
The feeble lamp a sickly lustre shed, 
She rais’d herself with rapture in the bed; 
And gaz’d upon my features. “Yes—’ tis he! 
“Laurence, ‘twas God that sent me thus to thee, 
To grant you absolution, and ensure 
Peace to thy soul, no longer stained—but pure!” 

(page 189, vol. ii.) 


Laurence never rises from that bed, which was soon pressed 
by the cold corpse of one so lovely, so fascinating, and so 
unfortunate! 

The remaining pages are uninteresting, save for their poetic 
beauty, and the proofs they afford of the originality of M. de 
Lamartine’s genius. And in these times when almost all are 
copyists, when our great predecessors have done so much, and 
have done that much so well, that we, their imitators, have little 
left to do save to embody their ideas in our own language, and 
then be at fault, the merit of originality is not only singular, but 
also one of the best recommendations for an author. 

Having thus disposed of the greater portion of our pages in 
this article to the consideration of Lamartine, with a view of 
instructing the writer in the “Quarterly” and of edifying our 
readers in general, we will proceed in our refutation of the most 
glaring falsehoods and misrepresentations to be found in the 
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critical notice of the abovementioned Review that called forth 
this answer. Our limits prevent us from following the critic 
through his animadversions on Michel Masson and Georges 
Sand; suffice it to say, that they are couched in the same 
prejudiced style as the others, and are interlarded with the same 
abuse, indiscriminately distributed, and as equally unmerited as 
in the former instances. Let us pass on to the critic’s 
extraordinary argument to prove that immorality in France has 
arrived to such a dreadful extent, and so much preponderates 
over that of his own countrymen, “that no one can read the 
sketches he has given of French novels, and the instances he 
has produced of French morals, without seeing that they are not 
only of one country, but of one family; and that the novels, in 
fact, present upon the whole the less unfavourable view of the 
state of French society.” 

Now it is perfectly true that French novels are generally 
founded on intrigues, &c. &c., and that English novels are 
totally different in this respect; but do intrigues, suicides, 
adulteries, and murders exist the less in England for that? The 
French novel, as it regards sketches of domestic manners, is 
only a picture of society in France; but as it regards tales of 
intrigue, illicit love, suicide, and murder, it is a picture of all 
the world, and is as applicable to England, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany, as to France alone. Moreover, because we read in a 
French novel a description of a wife’s infidelity, a husband’s 
vengeance, and a lover's suicide, does the critic in the 
“Quarterly” mean to argue that every wife is unfaithful in 
France, that every husband revenges his wrongs, and that every 
lover kills himself in despair? Are English women always 
pure? is vengeance unknown in Britain? and is suicide merely 
a name amongst our immaculate countrymen? No—we never 
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take up a paper without reading a case of crim. con.;'° we see, 
alas! too often, terrible instances of the most deadly vengeance; 
and occurrences of suicide have lately been so frequent in 
England, that the very police-magistrates have assumed to 
themselves the right of punishing those who are detected and 
saved in an attempt at self-destruction. Yet the author of the 
article we are examining adduces a long list of cases where 
individuals in France have committed suicide on account of 
remorse, disappointed love, or even a trivial stroke of adversity, 
to prove that the immorality of the French is not confined to a 
few depraved beings, but that it is partaken of and shared 
amongst thirty-four millions of souls, without a single 
exception, they being all one family in vice. 

Perhaps the critic, whose deplorable misrepresentations we 
have taken some pains to correct, is not aware that the average 
amount of crime in England preponderates slightly over that in 
France; and that there are more murders, more robberies, more 
infanticides, and more unnatural crimes registered in the annals 
of turpitude and delinquency in the former than there are in the 
latter country. An appeal to the “Newgate Calendar,” and to a 
collection of the “Gazette des Tribunaux,” will bear us out in 
our assertion. 

The abuser of French novels now proceeds to favour us with 
some extracts from the said “Gazette des Tribunaux,” relative 
to several horrible trials that have lately taken place in France. 
Amongst the hundreds that occur annually in that as well as in 
any other country, it is very easy to select half a dozen of the 
most dreadful, “in order to prove that the principles which 
pervade the novels appear to exhibit themselves elsewhere.” In 


'6 [Criminal conversation]. 
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answer to this we declare that the same principles exhibit 
themselves also in England; particularly when Mrs. Brownrigg 
flogged her apprentices to death, and when Cooke at Leicester, 
about five years ago, murdered Mr. Paas with a log of wood, 
and then burnt the body piecemeal on the fire to get rid of all 
traces that might lead to his discovery. The late murder of Mrs. 
Brown by Greenacre was not attended with any dreadful 
circumstances, we suppose. Oh! No—in England murders are 
always committed mercifully and humanely, according to the 
inferences we naturally draw from the remarks of the critic in 
the “Quarterly;” whereas in France they are invariably attended 
with unusual circumstances of horror. To support this assertion 
he adduces the case of Dellacollonge, “who cut the body into 
pieces for the purpose of more easily disposing of it in ponds 
and ditches.” Our worthy critic forgets the almost parallel 
conduct (above-mentioned) of Cooke, who cut the body into 
pieces to burn it; nor could he possibly foresee the monstrous 
deeds of Greenacre. 

The verdict in Dellacollonge’s case was as follows:—“As 
to the murder, the culprit is guilty of voluntary homicide, but 
without premeditation; and as to the robbery, he is guilty, but 
with extenuating circumstances.” 

Upon which the writer in the “Quarterly” says, “Without 
premeditation! He had concealed the girl for some days in his 
house, till he could find an occasion of making away with her. 
And the extenuating circumstances were that to the robbery 
was superadded sacrilege, and that sacrilegious robbery was 
committed to enable a murderer to make his escape.” 

Now this is false and misrepresented; Dellacollonge did not 
even mean to murder the girl when he put his hand to her throat 
with severity, to give her an idea of the preliminary feelings of 
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strangulation. A reference to the French journals of February, 
1836, will establish the truth of this assertion. The 
misrepresentation is about the words “extenuating 
circumstances.” In England life is often wasted for trivial 
crimes; in France it is always spared, that the culprit may have 
time to repent, when mercy can possibly be thus extended; and 
it was only a merciful and humane feeling that caused the 
addition of the words “extenuating circumstances” to be made 
to the jury’s verdict; an addition that, without compromising 
their sincerity, did honour to the jurors’ hearts. 

The palpable object of the article under notice, and as the 
author himself almost confesses, is to show that “the July 
revolution has worked a great and sudden change” in the 
morality of the French. He says it has “emancipated the women 
from all etiquette and reserve; that is, in one word, modesty!” 
This is false and absurd, so absurd, indeed, that we are 
astonished to meet with so palpable a folly in the “Quarterly 
Review.” A child could not be made to believe that the 
insurrection of a mighty people to displace a tyrant, and to 
elevate another man to the throne, could produce such baneful 
effects. A monarchical change cannot so essentially affect 
private morals. The predilections and passions of individuals 
are not subject to variation on account of the secession or 
expulsion of one dynasty and the succession of another. An 
extension of political liberty does not implicate a decrease of 
moral rectitude and social order; it rather encourages an 
increase. The example of a superstitious and encroaching 
despot could not benefit the morals of the French; but the 
example of a good husband, a good father, a good Christian, 
and a man who was a good son, certainly must be a beneficial 
one for the country. 
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The Wandering Jew’s Tale 


List awhile, and I will tell 
Crimes that caus’d a doom so fell 
As that which curses me:'7 
I Know, then, that as we led afar 
The Saviour unto Golgotha, 
Where, as the ban of all our race, 
The cross was rear’d tow’rds heay’n’s face, 
(Great God! ’tis agony!) 
Spiteful I struck the Lord of lords, 
And added then these scornful words: 
“King of the Jews, support your tree! 
The vengeance of your blood shall be, 
If this is crime, repaid on me, 
And on my future progeny!” 


Oh! that I’d died upon the spot— 

My name has since become a blot, 
And I a wand’rer lonely; 

For I, of all the scatter’d race, 

Shall never see my Maker’s face, 
As I was branded only. 

Long will the calm unruffled look 

Of Jesus, when my curse he spoke, 
Dwell in my tortur’d soul; 

A sense of long and lasting care, 

Years of unutterable despair, 


'7 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Wandering Jew’s 
Tale’, The Monthly Magazine, July 1837, pp. 70-74. 
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Prophetic thrill’d the whole 
Of my still agonizing heart— 
For life and I must never part! 
I'd scoff'd him in the judgment-hall, 
My voice was loudest of them all, 
My words were most severel 
I’d seen him scourg’d until the blood 
Well’d from his deep wounds in a flood; 
And then to taunt him had I stood 
The lowly Saviour near! 
Twas I that urg’d when Pilate’s breast 
Ideas of mercy once express’d— 
“Twas I that urg’d and cried, 
Loudest amid ten thousand tongues, 
Heaping upon him wrongs on wrongs, 
“He must be crucified!” 


When I had spoke, a silence dread 
Upon the multitude was shed,— 
And then a murmuring hum, 
Like distant thunder, ’gan arise, 
Increasing till a thousand cries 
Shook the blue canopy of skies, 
And struck the Roman dumb! 
To mercy still was he inclined— 
‘Twas then I hardened Pilate’s mind, 
“Twas then again I cried— 
I know not what thus urged me on, 
To speak against the Almighty’s Son— 
“He must be crucified!” 
There was a hum when I spoke first, 
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But now ten thousand voices burst 
Upon the deafened ear; 
A prince of the Sanhedrim I, 
And ruling chief of Nephtali, 
How had I cause to fear? 
“T was pressing on towards Calvary, 
He, whisp’ring, spoke the words to me— 
“Stay, unbeliever—scoffer—stay, 
And tarry till the judgment-day!” 
As thunderbolt upon my head, 
I felt the sentence Jesus said! 


Where could I rest my recreant head? 

I sought a place my tears to shed. 

“To live for ever—ne’er to die— 

To linger—live eternally!” 

Such were my thoughts as I madd’ning rov’d 
Amid the fair scenes that I once had loved; 
A figure passed—it was brother— 

Dearer to me there lived no other, 

And in his love I thought my grief to smother; 
But horror gathered in his eye, 

And from his lips escaped a cry 

That told the deepest agony! 


He cried and sank upon the ground; 
I kissed his cheek and bathed his brow; 
Methinks I see his horror now:— 

Cold dews his paly forehead bound; 

I tried to fan his parting breath, 

And keep him from the jaws of death; 
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But when I knew he was no more, 
Wretched, my very clothes I tore: 
Agonizing, on my head 

Ashes I profusely spread; 

Though useless—passing vain for me 
Would ashes or would sackcloth be, 
For I must live eternally! 


When morning dawned, I woke to roam, 
And hurried to mine ancient home; 
There did I pass a mirror gay, 

That stood conspicuous in my way; 

I looked to see if man might trace 
Aught of my sorrow in my face 

If the dread lightning, in its flashes, 

Had seared within, or fired to ashes 

All that without and visible lay— 

Great God! I fainting turned away; 
Upon my burning brow is spread 

A scorching cross of fiery red! 

Not Sinai, when the seer beheld 

The face of heaven’s high King unveiled, 
Shot redder lightnings from its brow 
Than are the flames that mark me now! 
“Alas! my brother!” was my cry, 
“This—this indeed is infamy! 

This is the ban of heaven on me, 

And this inflicted death to thee!” 
Quickly I bound the fatal mark, 

And wrapt around this covering dark. 
Years passed on years—matters not how— 
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And ne’er have I unveiled my brow, 
Except my vengeance to display 
Upon the Roman’s darkest day, 
When Alaric stirred up the fray, 

For hatred did I owe to them— 
They stormed and burnt Jerusalem! 


Alas! how dimly set the sun, 
And murky rose the shades of night 
O’er Sion, when the day was done, 
That told the issue of the fight. 
Jerusalem! and had their doom 
Already to thy people come? 
And were the Roman eagles spread? 
Those eagles hovered o’er thine head! 
How often would thy slaughtered king 
Have gathered thee beneath his wing; 
But thou hadst scorned the power that gave 
For thee Messiah to the grave! 


I marked where meteors hovered high, 

And dire portents along the sky; 

Then said I to the wretches near, 

“Fly to the mountains of Judea, 

And bid them fall upon your head; 
Seek Herman and Amana’s height, 
Let Masada veil ye in night, 

And spare you sorrows infinite!” 
Thus was fulfilled what Jesus said. 
There was an universal sound 
That echoed all the city round, 
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Ere it was levelled with the ground— 

The murmuring of despair; 

For on the welkin’s face were seen 

Such things as never yet had been, 
Whole armies in the air! 

And on the sod the wrath of God 
Did level and destroy 

Those walls once blest, by him loved best, 
His chosen seat of joy! 


Fair city! how thy princely bowers, 

Thy temple’s gates, and mighty towers, 

Thy glittering tribes, and martial powers, 
Fell by the Roman hand; 

But few were spared to weep thy fall, 

And I more wretched than them all, 
Outcast of every land! 


I have sought danger, but to try 

In it a sad variety; But, oh! 

I must not—cannot die! 

And oft my mind essayed to find 
Things ne’er to mortals known; 

I toiled by night, and to my sight 
Appeared the sophist’s stone, 

With power to turn to glitt’ring ore 

Metals that were as dross before; 

Yet was my ardent spirit less 

Sated with hardly-earned success 

Than wond’ring alchemist would guess. 
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Where be the friends that once were mine? 
Cold—cold within the tomb! 

Cropped as the fig-tree and the vine, 

They singly met their doom! 

Where is the wife that used to play 

Upon the harp’s wild strings— 

The infants frolicsome and gay? 

Oh! death has lent them wings; 

As falls the stately tree of Lebanon, 

Their homes have vanished, and their tents are gone! 
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The Literature of Hungary 


The intellectual energies of the Hungarians were very tardy in 
developing themselves; at the same time the understanding of 
that people is acute and comprehensive, and their ideas are 
characterized by a peculiar quickness and vivacity.'® The nature 
of the country— rude in aspect, and cold in climate amongst 
the mountainous regions, and serene and beautiful in its fertile 
parts—causes the inhabitants to participate in the varied 
qualities respectively peculiar to the denizens of the northern 
and temperate zones. There is moreover no physical reason, 
springing from a defective organization, to account for this 
backwardness in literature on the part of the Hungarians when 
compared with their neighbours. The obstacles that were 
opposed to the cultivation of the arts and sciences in Hungary, 
during several centuries, were therefore exterior. 

Scarcely was Hungary conquered and reduced to peace by 
the Romans, than it was devastated by the barbarians. The 
Huns, under the command of Attila, the Heruli, the Goths, the 
Lombards, and the Bulgarians, attacked by turns the Roman 
colonies and burnt their towns. The primitive Hungarians were 
put to the sword; their religion, their manners, their customs, 
and their language were confused, perverted, and mingled with 
those of the invaders. Towards the end of the ninth century 
another and more rapacious horde of Huns than the former, 
called Magyars, overran Hungary and established a regular 
form of government in the country, At the same period the 
luminous rays of Christianity penetrated to those climes 


'8 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Literature of Hungary’, 
The Monthly Magazine, July 1837, pp. 33-39. 
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through the medium of missionaries sent thither by Saint 
Stephen I. Those missionaries introduced the Latin language, 
which in a few years became familiar to the various tribes 
occupying the Hungarian territories, A new language, however, 
gradually formed itself out of different Slavic dialects; but still, 
notwithstanding the gigantic efforts of the Christian clergy to 
encourage a progressive civilization and to attach the minds of 
the Hungarian youth to the cultivation of literature, the 
intellectual powers of the inhabitants were slow in developing 
themselves. A perpetual series of war- fare with the Germans, 
the Grecians, the Venetians, and the Bulgarians, changed the 
face of the country into a complete desert. Intestine and civil 
discords, chiefly in reference to the succession of some 
pretender to the throne, added to the universally prevalent 
misery, particularly as the hereditary rights of monarchs and 
their sons or hits were only established by statute in the 
fourteenth century. To remedy the effects of such numerous 
disasters, the kings of Hungary were necessitated to call to their 
aid the co-operation of foreign powers, and to admit into their 
dominions colonies of Russians, Kumans, and Jazygues. 
Thence originated another confused medley of manners, 
religious customs, and languages, which caused civilization to 
retrograde from its progress through the country. In addition to 
these miseries, the inhabitants became again plunged in a state 
of barbarism, the nobles of the land occupied themselves in 
civil warfare and pillage, and peaceful citizens were obliged to 
defend their property by force of arms. The peasants, or rather 
serfs, who, from having originally inhabited dens and caverns, 
had at length arrived at a knowledge of building wretched sheds 
or huts, necessarily existed in a savage predicament of slavery 
and ignorance. Laws were scarcely known eyen by name, and 
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the few established statutes that were dignified by the 
nomenclature, were rather in favour of the transgressions of the 
rich than the rights of the poor. 

Civilization, however, advanced a few steps under the 
dynasty of Anjou. The Hungarian language made a little 
progress, and even soon became general at court. Louis, called 
the Great, encouraged the arts and sciences, and founded the 
first university at Funkirchen in 1367. The various towns 
acquired a certain importance, private citizens obtained a 
certain rank in society, and the national wealth sensibly 
augmented. Mathias Corvin, despite of the perpetual contest he 
was obliged to sustain against the emperor, the Bohemians, the 
Poles, and the Turks, was a staunch protector of literary men. 
The arts and sciences, which he himself cultivated, flourished 
beneath the succour of his powerful hand, and obtained 
permanent dwellings with the Hungarians. Mathias was 
indisputably the greatest monarch that ever reigned over 
Hungary; but, alas! his successors did not manifest the same 
zeal for promoting the civilization of their subjects, In vain did 
Ferdinand the first, brother of Charles the fifth, assure the 
hereditary right of succession to the house of Hapsburg, and 
thus put an end to the disastrous wars resulting from an elective 
monarchy; the learned disputes of religious sectarians soon 
became changed into bloody contests; the despotic measures of 
the Catholic clergy and of the kings of Hungary, become 
emperors of Germany, to stop the progressive march of the 
Protestant innovations, and the invasions of the Turks, who, 
after repeated attempts, eventually succeeded in conquering 
half the country,—all these misfortunes continued till the reign 
of Joseph the first at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, and threw a thousand self-evident obstacles in the way 
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of civilization. But since this period Hungary has lifted up her 
drooping head. The victories achieved by Prince Eugéne over 
the Turks, re-established national security and social order in 
the territory; and the beneficent reigns of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph the second gave an additional moral strength to a people 
that now appears to acquire fresh vigour and energy from day 
to day. 

From this brief sketch of the misfortunes of Hungary during 
a long series of centuries, the reader may become acquainted 
with the causes of the slow development of intellect amongst 
its inhabitants. At the same time let us remark that even in the 
times of Attila, and ever since, poetry has been duly cultivated 
and honoured. The productions of early times have not been 
handed down to us; but we read in history, that the warlike 
songs and national airs, com- posed in the various dialects and 
idioms of the Hungarian tribes, were even sung at court and in 
the presence of those princes whose exploits they eulogised. 
The poets of those times were called Trouveres; but they were 
generally individuals of a character far from estimable ; 
insomuch that the synods or courts of law frequently for- bade 
the people to listen to their songs or to assist the vagrant bards 
with the alms of charity. The monarchs themselves, however, 
had their own poets attached to their household, and generally 
enriched them by grants of lands or other acts of regal 
munificence. The custom of singing during meals was 
preserved till the fifteenth century. The subjects of those songs 
seldom turned upon love: martial airs were preferred to 
amatory lyrics, To be brief, the most ancient relics now existing 
of Hungarian poetry, are a hymn to the Virgin, and a song in 
honour of King Ladislaus; both bear the date of the fifteenth 
century. 
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In the sixteenth century, Bilassa and Rimai distinguished 
themselves in lyric poetry and odes on sacred subjects; but the 
imperfection of their language and their metrical measures 
superseded the possibility of those two eminent bards attaining 
any very great perfection. It was the same with Bornemisa and 
Goénezi; and similar defects have characterized the Hungarian 
translation in verse of “Pierre de Provence et la Belle 
Maguelove.” Notwithstanding that poverty of language and 
metrical imperfection which threatened to ruin all attempts at 
eminent literary productions, the sixteenth century also 
witnessed the infancy of the Hungarian drama. Dramatic songs 
and dialogues in verse were the primal essays. We must, 
however, notice that in the thirteenth century, during the reign 
of Ladislaus the fourth, a troop of buffoons or jesters had 
appeared in Hungary, and were well received by the inhabitants 
of the principal towns where they performed. 

To the martial airs of the Trouvéres succeeded the rhymed 
chronicles, which even at the present day serve as guides and 
means of elucidation to antiquarian researches. The reader has 
probably read or glanced his eye over blind Harry the minstrel’s 
“Life of Sir William Wallace,” Archdeacon Barbour’s “History 
of King Robert Bruce,” Drayton’s “Robin Hood,” &c. &c.; and, 
if so, he may form a correct idea of the Hungarian records in 
verse, the first of which was written by Szekely in 1559, and is 
preserved amongst the archives of the kingdom. The immediate 
followers and imitators of Szekely were Temesvari, Haltai, and 
Tinodi. 

These poetical chronicles were not invariably circumscribed 
as to subject and theme to the history of Hungary; some of them 
were epics treating of the deeds of other nations and olden 
times, such as “The Adventures of Ajax,” “The Exploits of 
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Ulysses,” “The History of Cyrus and the Persian Princes,” &c., 
which works are preserved in the same sanctuary that contains 
the productions of Szekely. But in those heroic poems, as in the 
lyrics to which we have before alluded, the language is devoid 
of beauty or charm, the verse is deficient in harmony, and the 
metre is apparently subject to no fixed nor conventional 
modifications and rules. It is only within the last century that a 
grammar of the Hungarian language has existed, and many vain 
trials have been made to establish its principles and syntax in a 
precise method; neither can the prosody be more easily 
arranged than the etymology and syntax. 

The seventeenth century was an important epoch for 
Hungarian literature, which made considerable progress at that 
period. The dramatic art developed itself with rapidity and 
success. Stages were erected in the fields for warlike shows, 
and in the towns for tragi- comic representations. The subjects 
were generally furnished by the heathen mythology or by the 
exploits of the ancient kings of Hungary. The actors became 
personages of rank and consideration, the authors of the plays 
were almost deified, and as long as the pieces contained 
nothing opposed to morality and virtue, the synods or tribunals 
not only tolerated but even protected the wearers of the buskin. 

But the glory of Hungary in the seventeenth century was the 
great poet Zriny. With his imagination fired by the epics of 
Homer, of Virgil, and of Tasso, he sought a wider scope for his 
poetic range than the circumscribed field offered by the poetic 
chroniclers or the incipient drama, and penned the grand 
national poem entitled the “Zrinyad,” which would have been 
a masterpiece of perfection, had not the poverty of his native 
tongue thrown an insurmountable obstacle in the path of the 
daring bard. Like Milton, Zriny was neglected during his 
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lifetime; and it was only when his ear was deaf to the bland 
whisperings of flattery and to the voice of fame, that his merits 
as an author were appreciated, and the wretched jingles of his 
rivals were laid aside to make way for his grand production. 
Listzi, the most successful and jealous of Zriny’s 
contemporaries, wrote a poem called “The Battle of Mohacz;” 
but he spoilt his work by pursuing the didactic style, so much 
at variance with the subject. With regard to the other literary 
enemies of Zriny, one word will suffice,—that they invariably 
plagiarised from the ancients, or permitted themselves to be led 
into the most servile imitations of contemporary men of genius 
in other nations, and that their speculations were as superficial 
as their language was inharmonious. Besides his epic poem, to 
which posterity has done ample though tardy justice, Zriny has 
left behind him some fugitive lyrical pieces, sonnets, and idylls, 
that exhibit a peculiar naiveté, charm, and warmth. 

The religious dissensions that distracted the country in the 
seventeenth century contributed materially to the progress of 
literature and learning, inasmuch as the attention of every one 
was turned to the study of history and to the discussion of the 
controversy. The Protestants, who were desirous of engaging 
the affections of the people, wrote in the common tongue, and 
the Catholics in Eatin. The eloquence of the pulpit in those 
times produced many admirable works, and amongst the 
number are those of Pazmany, Kaldi, and Alvinzki. In 1653 and 
1656, Tséré wrote an excellent treatise on logic and an 
encyclopedia of the sciences, two very remarkable books, and 
incomparably superior to any contemporary scientific work of 
the same kind. 

Despite of this auspicious beginning, the progress of 
Hungarian literature experienced a severe check in the 
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eighteenth century. The despotism of the Catholic priests, who 
had overcome their sectarian enemies and were intoxicated 
with their sudden importance and power, restricted the march 
of literature to a certain limit, and opposed themselves to the 
propagation of those opinions that a true philosophy 
acknowledges correct. Hence books became scarce, and long 
intervals ensued between the publication of works. The 
reigning dynasty of the house of Transylvania encouraged the 
vulgar tongue, and used it in all state affairs. The Transylvanian 
dynasty became extinct; the Austrian princes and the Jesuits, 
who conducted the affairs of government for them in the 
Hungarian territories, re-established the usage of the Latin 
language in the plenitude of all its glory, and even introduced 
into the country the German and French tongues; then Hungary 
began to possess a literature peculiar to itself and ceased to 
plagiarize from the ancients and its neighbours. Amongst the 
most celebrated authors of that period we may quote Amadus, 
who was the first to quit the field of battle in his verse, and sing 
the praises of Cupid and Venus’ court instead of the exploits of 
Mars. But through his influence the public theatres were closed, 
and the drama alone found votaries in schools and private 
dwellings. In the colleges the Jesuits made their pupils enact 
characters in pieces written expressly for the purpose, and the 
audience consisted only of the parents, guardians, or friends of 
the young scholars. 

Fortunately for an oppressed people, this state of affairs 
changed towards the end of the eighteenth century. Maria 
Theresa, who was indebted for every thing to the aid and 
fidelity of the Hungarians, evinced a more sincere interest in 
their behalf than her predecessors had done; and although her 
son, Joseph the second, could not altogether fulfil the wishes of 
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his parent and accomplish his own philanthropic views, still his 
exertions in favour of the Hungarians tended really to polish 
their manners and contribute to their civilization. he German 
diets, which at first rejected many popular measures proposed 
by Joseph for the amelioration of the condition both social and 
literary of the Hungarians, at length yielded to the force of his 
excellent example, and published several decrees, by which the 
popular idiom and dialect were ordered to be taught in schools, 
theatres were re-opened in the principal towns, newspapers 
were allowed to be circulated, and prizes were distributed to the 
best authors, Thus an impetus was given to intellectual energy, 
and the pen became a powerful advocate in the cause of 
civilization and rational liberty. In process of time three schools 
disputed the pre-eminence; and although they were not as 
celebrated as those of the transcendental Pythagoras, the 
sceptical Pyrrho, and the atheist Anaximander, still they were 
not without their merits and their renown. The French school, 
presided by Méessieurs Barocksi and Baracksay, was 
unfortunate from its beginning, and, like an exotic plant, it lost 
its stamina and fell. The Latin school, at the head of which were 
Virag and Kazinski, has acquired the reputation of having 
established or nationalisé (the English language is less rich in 
synonyms than the French), the ancient metre which had been 
introduced by Ardosi and had since the fourteenth century 
fallen into disuse; and, thirdly, the modern school has made 
itself a name by the fact of its pupils having been the first 
Hungarians who wrote poetry in alternate measure and in 
rhymes rendered legitimate by a system The nineteenth century 
is the one in which Hungarian literature has shone the most. 
The language has become enriched by the victory obtained on 
the part of the neologists over the advocates for non-innovation, 
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and has lately acquired a purity, a precision, and a harmony 
which it never before possessed. Charles Kisfaludy was the 
most active and enthusiastic of the neologists. The epic poetry 
of Hungary has also experienced considerable improvements, 
although it cannot compete with that of Italy, France, and 
England. Still due praise must be given to Czuczor and 
Vorosmarty; the former is the author of “The Battle of 
Augsburg,” and “ The Diet of Arad;” the latter has written “The 
Conquest of Hungary by Arpad, Chief of the Magyar in 907,” 
“The Defeat of the Kumans at Czerhalom;” “The Siege of 
Erlaus;” and the ‘Enchanted Valley.” The sagas and ancient 
traditions, the substance of which is chiefly remembered by old 
soldiers and peasants, have been collected and published by eee 
Gael, and Maylath. At the present moment Alexander 
Kisfaludy is the first Hungarian lyric poet. Having surpassed 
his predecessors, Dayka, Szentjoby, Annyoss, and Csokonai, 
he has established a reputation “ere perennius” by his 
admirable poem entitled the “Loves of Himfy.” Nothing is 
superior to that poem, either in English, French, or German, for 
richness of imagination, pathos, and sentiment. After Kisfaludy 
we may reckon Kazinski, whose odes are more than simple 
imitations of those of Horace, and whose songs are replete with 
simplicity, elegance, and feeling ; then comes Szentmilossky, 
after him the noble-minded Berzseny; Horvat, so celebrated for 
his didactic productions; Szatz, Telcki, Charles Kisfaludy, 
Szemer, and Bartfay. 

The drama is still little advanced. The plays that are 
constantly produced and represented are numerous, but they are 
worse than mediocre as to style, incident, and interest. The 
tragedies of Alexander Kisfaludy are rather epic dialogues than 
dramas. Charles Kisfaludy is indisputably the first dramatic 
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author in Hungary, especially for comedy. After him come 
Vorosmarty, Tolteny, and Szenrcy. As to prose writings they 
are not very remarkable. That most essential and important 
branch of literature has been more than neglected by the 
Hungarians, it has been altogether abandoned. Apparently the 
talent and inclinations of the Hungarians are more adapted to 
poetry than prose; but their political organization is perhaps a 
more powerful reason still for that preference which does not 
exist with the French and the English. The infinite 
discrepancies and divisions in society existing ‘among them are 
the cause that the circle of profound study and deep scientific 
research is considerably circumscribed, and the analysis of 
ideas becomes like the analysis of things. Few poets are like 
Lucretius capable of embodying physics and metaphysics in a 
volume of verses:—Montaigne, Descartes, Newton, Hooker, 
and Herschel, would perhaps never a written, if they had been 
condemned to put their ideas into verse. 

Still everything is now rapidly progressive in Hungary, and 
a smiling future seems to await a nation, that long lingered in 
darkness, barbarism, and obscurity. Scarcely was Hungary 
delivered from the oppression of galling chains than her literary 
men became giants in their undertakings. Only thirty years ago, 
Smandeli devoted himself body and soul to the study of 
science, and would receive in return for his laborious 
undertakings neither honours, rewards, remuneration, nor 
distinguishing title. Of this fact France is a competent witness. 
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The Baroness: A Novel 


[This tale originally appeared as a short story in The Monthly 
Magazine and was then incorporated into the narrative of 
Master Timothy’s Bookcase and then as a single story again in 
The Young Fisherman and Other Stories]. 


Chapter One: The Calais Mail 


It was in the middle of August, 1822, that the epoch of our tale 
commences.'? The clock of the General Post Office in Paris had 
struck the hour of five in the afternoon, and the passengers, who 
had secured places in the various mails for their different 
destinations, began to arrive. Hackney coaches, cabriolets, 
private carriages, and gigs, thronged opposite the gate of the 
extensive building, and encumbered the narrow street which 
has been dignified with the illustrious name of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The porters and numerous dependants on all public 
institutions were most assiduous in aiding, or rather 
embarrassing, the individuals who issued from their respective 
vehicles, with importunate assistance: and the often repeated 
cries of “Which mail does Monsieur go by—Brest—Havre 

Strasbourg—Calais—Lyon—Mezieres?” &c., were strongly 








mingled with the oaths of postilions, the shouts of hostlers, the 
authoritative commands of the government couriers or guards, 
and the harsh voices of the sentries patrolling in front of the 
portals of the post office. 


'9 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Baroness: A Novel’, 
The Monthly Magazine, August 1837, pp. 165-75. 
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The mails were drawn up ina long line across the wide court 
which is known as the Cour d’Horloge; and many an anxious 
eye was turned towards the large clock that stands upon the 
building at the extremity of the yard. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and the moment of departure on the Sabbath is fixed at half- 
past five instead of six, which is the ordinary hour during the 
week. The horses were already harnessed to the massive 
vehicles, the postilions stepped into their ponderous boots, and 
the passengers were requested to take their seats. 

A variety of questions and petulent replies now ensued. 

“Is my baggage safely stowed away, porter?” enquired a fat 
English gentleman in bad French. 

“Certainly, my lord,” was the reply; “do you think the 
people who attend upon the Lyons mail are robbers?” 

“And my umbrella!” screamed an old lady, as she 
endeavoured to ascend the steps of the Orleans coach without 
assistance. 

“Right as the flask of cognac I stowed away for you, 
madam, in the left hand pocket,” returned an insolent fellow in 
a smock-frock. 

“Which is the Caen mail?” demanded an Italian refugee, 
taking the remnant of a cigar from his mouth, and throwing it 
upon the list shoe of a gouty Scotchman who was employed in 
paying the porter for having taken care of his trunk, which 
contained two shirts and a pocket handkerchief. 

“Cannot you use your eyes and read the names on the 
panels?” 

“How ignorant some people are!” said a little English boy 
of thirteen to his mother.—‘‘Thank God! I have received a good 
education, and should know where to look for C, A, E, N,” 
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added the urchin, as he spelt the word with a triumphant glance 
towards his parent. 

“Send for a gendarme to take up that gentleman in the 
handsome coat and new hat, who is fumbling in this old lady’s 
pockets,” roared a postilion, as he pointed to an individual 
literally clothed in rags. 

“The governor ought to complain to Monseigneur, the 
minister of the interior,” observed another beggar, scarcely 
better clad than the one to whom his allusion was directed. 

At length the bustle ceased, the busy hum of voices 
dwindled into comparative silence, and the passengers were 
quietly ensconced in their respective places. The postilions 
were seated like statues upon their horses, waiting the signal 
for departure, and fixing their impatient glances upon the clock 
at the bottom of the court. No sooner had the first stroke of the 
chimes announced the half-hour, than the mail which stood first 
in the rank, and which as long as we can remember has always 
been that of Mezieres, started from its station, and dashed out 
of the gates with the speed of lightning. The others followed 
with the same rapidity, and in five minutes not even the noise 
of their wheels met the ears of the loiterers in the Cour 
d’Horloge or the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

The Calais mail was the fifth that issued from the post- 
office. The postilions cracked their whips as the four strong 
Normandy horses that were harnessed to the vehicle launched 
forth at full speed, and the equipage threaded the narrow streets 
with an astonishing velocity, despite of the crowds of carriages, 
coaches, waggons, carts, and cabriolets, which often threatened 
to bar its progress. At ten minutes past six the horses were 
changed at St. Denis, a distance of six miles from the post- 
office of Paris. 
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But the reader must not imagine that the remainder of the 
long journey of seventy leagues was to he performed at the 
same rapid rate. The first stage is called a Royal Post, and the 
postilions deem it their duty to accomplish it in as short a time 
as possible. When once St. Denis is passed, the mail relapses 
into the sober pace of about eight miles an hour. The mail is 
separated into two divisions. The front department is occupied 
by the guard or courier and one passenger; and the body of the 
coach, or the interior, contained in 1822 three persons; this 
number is now reduced to two. 

On the present occasion the interior was occupied by three 
gentlemen, who observed for a long time a reserve and 
taciturnity with regard to each other that showed the pre- 
occupation of their minds. One was an old man of seventy. His 
few thin locks were as white as snow—his forehead was 
covered with a thousand wrinkles—his mouth was drawn in— 
his cheeks sunken—his small dark eyes hollow and death-like. 
Still the ravaging hand of time had not robbed his countenance 
of a certain stern expression, nor his aspect of a noble and 
aristocratic air, that denoted the individual once habituated to 
command and to be obeyed. He was dressed in deep black— 
his clothes were cut in a peculiarly old fashion long ago 
exploded—and the ponderous cloak, with which he was more 
encumbered than rendered comfortable, was lined with costly 
sables. A massive gold chain hung from his watch-pocket, and 
he occasionally regaled himself with a pinch of snuff from a 
box made of the same metal. But his hand was trembling, and 
his head shook with the feebleness of overburthening years. 
Still his countenance betokened that the energies of his mind 
had not failed in sympathy with those of his frame, the physical 
force of that old man did not involve the moral powers in their 
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decay, nor did his memory cease to recall in glowing colours 
the deeds of his youthful day. The actions of his past years 
seemed to him but as the events of a few by-gone summers at 
a little distance. 

This venerable personage had taken his place in the mail 
under the name of the Chevalier d’Altamont, a title, the cross 
of St. Louis, which he wore at his button-hole, seemed to 
corroborate. 

The individual who occupied the second place in the Calais 
mail was a man who had probably seen fifty summers. His 
cheeks were florid, his hair still dark, his teeth well preserved, 
and his large black eye seemed capable of piercing to the very 
soul, and of scanning the secret thoughts of the most wary and 
the most skilful in concealing their intentions beneath a mask 
of hypocrisy. A certain satirical smile played around his lip and 
gave to his countenance an air of conscious importance and 
sovereign contempt for his inferiors, which failed to impress a 
new acquaintance or a stranger in his favour. He was dressed 
in the extreme of fashion, his clothes were evidently fabricated 
by the first Parisian tailors, and his eye occasionally glanced 
with a look of complaisance and satisfaction on the red hand of 
the legion of honour which he wore. 

His name was entered upon the courier’s way-bill as M. de 
Moirot, Notary Public of the Rue Vivienne, Paris. 

The third seat of the interior was filled by a gentleman of 
about thirty. His features were regular and striking, the facial 
line was aquiline, the eye dark and fiery, the hair black and 
slightly curled. But his countenance bore evident marks of the 
inroads that dissipation and irregularity of life had made upon 
his constitution. His clothes were somewhat shabby, he 
possessed no cloak nor great-coat to envelope himself withal, 
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and every now and then he pulled down his sleeves to conceal 
the holes that appeared in his dirty kid gloves. His double- 
breasted waistcoat was carefully buttoned up to the throat, and 
did not permit the smallest particle of linen to show itself about 
his person. His manners were free and easy, his impudence in 
addressing the most perfect stranger was unparalleled, and his 
good opinion of himself was only equalled by the bad one that 
others entertained of him. 

This individual, whose name was Sans-géne—and a very 
appropriate name it will eventually prove to be—had booked 
himself for Boulogne-sur-Mer, whither he was going to receive 
a considerable property left him by his father, who had just died 
in that town through a surfeit and consequent apoplexy 
occasioned by the deceased gentleman’s unconquerable 
predilection for fried eels. 

It was not till the mail had arrived as far as Chantilly that 
either of these three passengers ventured to break the silence 
they had so rigidly maintained. At length M. de Moirot was 
wearied of that selfish taciturnity, and resolved to interrupt it. 
He turned for amoment towards the window on his side, looked 
in the direction in which the palace was situated, and pointing 
it out to his aged companion said, “The king is at this moment 
in yonder dwelling.” 

“TI know it,” returned the chevalier, “and let us thank a 
bountiful Providence for having restored an ancient dynasty to 
its rights, and established the former glories of France on a 
firmer basis than ever!” 

“You were then no friend to the emperor?” observed the 
notary. 

“An honest man is never a friend to tyrants,” was the laconic 
answer. 
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“Quite right, old fellow,” said Sans-géne, accompanying his 
approval with a familiar slap on the chevalier’s knee. 

“And yet, messieurs,” persisted M. de Moirot, with a 
peculiar suavity of voice and manner, “and yet Napoleon has 
done more for France than ever was performed by the Bourbon 
family.” 

“He rendered her the most miserable country in the world— 
he covered her plains with slaughtered heroes.” 

“Sacrebleu” cried Sans-géne, totally unawed by the 
indignant glances of d’Altamont, “the old fellow does not 
preach badly.” 

“Still the fame of Napoleon’s victories is undying on the 
page of history,” said de Moirot, casting a look of contempt at 
Sans-géne, who ran his fingers through his hair with the most 
ineffable nonchalance. 

“Glory is an empty bubble, and peace conduces to the 
welfare of illustrious men. But let us change the conversation,” 
continued M. d’ Altamont; “and, in order to vary the topic, ere 
we dispute, allow me to ask whether you propose going as far 
as Calais?” 

“Ah! that’s it,” cried Sans géne, helping himself to a copious 
pinch of the chevalier’s snuff. “Good dust this, old boy— 
bought at the Ciret, of course—eh ?” 

“T intend to stop at Amiens,” said de Moirot. 

“And I also,” observed the chevalier. 

“Tis a disagreeable hour to arrive at an hotel—three o’clock 
in the morning,” observed Sans-géne; “deuced tired, and 
obliged to shift for one’s-self. No gentleman can stand it, ou le 
diable m’em- porte.” 
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“Had not pressing business compelled me to visit the 
neighbourhood of Amiens,” began M. de Moirot, without 
noticing Sans-géne’s observations, “I should not—” 

“Ah! it is not in the town, then,” exclaimed the old man 
quickly, “that the mail will put you down?” 

“Mon pardon—I must endeavour to snatch a few hours of 
repose at Amiens, and then a hired carriage will speedily 
convey me to the chateau.” 

“A chateau near Amiens, in Picardy !” said the chevalier 
hastily. 

“IT am about to visit the Baroness of Grandmanoir,” 
observed the notary. 

“Devilish high connexion that,” exclaimed Sans-géne. 

“Within a mile of Amiens,” continued de Moirot, “the two 
very first objects that meet the eye are the tall spire of the 
cathedral, and the distant turrets of the ancient chateau.” 

“T have remarked them in former times,” said the old man. 
“The manor-house is surrounded by groves of lofty trees; but 
the turreted walls peep over that verdant enclosure. There is not 
a finer estate in all Picardy than that of Grandmanoir. Perhaps 
you have seen it yourself?” 

“If my memory do not fail me,” returned the chevalier 
slowly, “I think I have once or twice been an inmate of the 
noble mansion. But for many years I have not visited this part 
of the country. Of course the baroness is still alive?” 

“And in good health,” said de Moirot. ‘“The excellent lady! 
she has seen many a change of season, many a political 
vicissitude ! At this moment she cannot be less than sixty-five 
or sixty-six years of age. I have had the honour of transacting 
business for her during a quarter of a century, and my father— 
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At this moment the wheels of the mail rattled on the 
pavement of the town of Clermont, and the conversation was 
dropped by the passengers in the interior. The chevalier 
d’ Altamont did not exhibit any wish to renew it, Sans-géne was 
fast asleep, and de Moirot became thoughtful. The night was 
dark, but not a breath of wind disturbed the tranquil leaf: the 
soft breeze of the morning had entirely subsided to a dead calm. 
The noise of the horses’ hoofs, and the cracking of the 
postilion’s whip, now alone interrupted the solemn silence, and 
the heavy vehicle rolled onward at an even and unwearied pace. 
Occasionally it made way to allow a diligence or a waggon to 
pass by, and then with the right wheels in the dusty road, and 
the left on the pavement, its deviation from the perpendicular 
appeared to threaten an overthrow. But in a moment it regained 
the middle of the wide route, and relaxed not an iota of its 
steady pace. 

The clock of the town-hall had struck half-past three in the 
morning, when the mail entered Amiens at full gallop. The 
postilion urged on his four obedient horses with whip and spur, 
and the courier blew a loud blast upon his bugle to give due 
warning to the clerk at the post-office. In a minute the coach 
stopped at the door, and a hostler, who was employed in 
changing the horses, volunteered his services to convey the 
baggage of the two gentlemen, whose journey was completed, 
to the inn where they chose to put up. 

The morming was cold and gloomy. A mizzling rain 
descended like a fog, and beat in the faces of the shivering 
travellers. In vain the chevalier drew his cloak more closely 
around him, he could not repel the frigid sensation that numbed 
him. M. de Moirot’s teeth chattered as he walked up and down 
immediately opposite the post-office, while Sans-géne thrust 
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his hands into the great-coat pocket of the courier to warm 
them. But the horses were soon harnessed to the mail—Sans- 
géne resumed his seat in the interior, the postilion mounted into 
his saddle, and the equipage again set forth upon its journey, 
carrying with it an individual who will soon become no 
unimportant nor unamusing character in the progress of this 
tale. The reader may readily guess that we allude to Sans-géne. 

The hostler was now ready to perform his promise; and the 
two travellers followed him to the Hotel de France. By dint of 
ringing at the gate, the porter was as length induced to obey the 
summons, and admit the chevalier and the notary within the 
precincts of the hotel. A chamber-maid was obliged to leave 
her warm couch and prepare beds for the early visitors, which 
she did with an internal dissatisfaction that her countenance 
dared not betray. 

“You will call me at eight o’clock,” said M. de Moirot to the 
girl. 

“And you will suffer me to sleep as long as I choose,” 
observed the chevalier. A reply in the affirmative was given to 
each of these injunctions, and every one retired to his respective 
chamber. 


Chapter Two: The Breakfast Table 


About four miles from Amiens, in the most fertile part of 
Picardy, stood the vast dwelling of the Baroness of 
Grandmanoir, The old house, which had existed for ages, 
displayed a variety of species of architecture. On one side were 
Gothic towers, with frowning parapet and long windows arched 
at the top; on the other were colonnades supported by massive 
pillars in the Corinthian fashion. The Doric and Ionic were not 
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less visible amongst that motley pile of buildings, which on the 
whole was vested with a certain air of sombre magnificence 
and gloomy grandeur that inspired awe and veneration rather 
than any other more pleasurable feelings. 

The chateau consisted of a large edifice, three stories high, 
with antique gables and massive chimneys that seemed 
incapable of resisting the violence of a storm. But there they 
had stood for three centuries, and the lapse of years had 
scarcely proved more ravaging than the efforts of the gale. The 
old chateau—it appeared to belong not to time, but to eternity! 
On each side of the main building, retreating some paces from 
a level with the front of it, and connected to it by the above- 
mentioned Corinthian colonnades, projected the two wings in 
rigid uniformity with each other. At the extremity of the wings 
were the Gothic towers, and in their immediate neighbourhood 
an ignorant architect from Amiens had lately built a variety of 
out-houses in numerous modern forms and fashions. But on the 
central edifice was the grand Gothic tower. Figures 
representing ancient warriors occupied niches between every 
high- arched window of the whole fabric; the wood-work of the 
gables was fantastically carved; the very belfry, in which hung 
the sonorous instrument that periodically called the inmates to 
the dining-halls, partook of that venerable antiquity. At equal 
distances along the roof of the building were placed tall rods of 
iron as conductors to the lightning. On one of these rods floated 
the banner of France—the insignia of the re-establishment of 
the Bourbon dynasty. 

The principal entrance, which was situated in the centre of 
the main building, was approached by a flight of five or six 
steps, beneath a portico supported by two pillars. This was also 
an improvement of the last century. The gate itself was 
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composed of folding doors, well studded with large nails, and 
as well secured inside by bolts and bars. They were only opened 
on grand occasions; a small wicket served as a means of egress 
and ingress for ordinary purposes. 

The inside of the venerable manor-house was as varied and 
diversified in its arrangements as the exterior. Some of the 
apartments were furnished in the fashion that was prevalent 
during the glorious sway of Louis the Fourteenth; and others 
were occupied by chairs, tables, and carpets, manufactured in 
the reign of the good King Louis the Sixteenth, or during the 
times of the Republic. The causes of this extraordinary variety 
may probably be accounted for hereafter. 

The gardens and surrounding parks were laid out and 
arranged in the most tasteful manner. Cascades, Chinese 
bridges, fountains, arbours of twining jasmine, labyrinths of 
clematis and grape-vines, fish-ponds teeming with carp and 
tench, bowers of roses, rich fruit trees, gaudy flowers, hot- 
houses, and summer-houses, were seen in all directions. Never 
was there a more enchanting spot. The gardens were enclosed 
by high railings kept in excellent order, and beyond them were 
the parks in which the sportive deer fed tranquilly and 
unmolested. 

The baroness herself was an old lady who had entered her 
sixty sixth year when the epoch of this tale commences. Forty- 
eight summers had scattered flowers over her extensive 
domains, and forty-eight winters had cast their snows upon the 
old castle, since she was first led a blooming bride to those 
ancient halls. The lord of Grandmanoir had encountered her in 
the gay saloons of the Faubourg St. Germain, in Paris, and 
selected her from the fair daughters of the noblesse of France 
as the partner of his fortunes. The baroness was wooed and 
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won; her parents, who were not wealthy, although of an ancient 
family,—being descended from the venerable constable 
Montmorenci, who fought and died at St. Quintin in 1557,— 
were too much delighted at the proposal of the illustrious baron 
to raise the slightest scruple; and the wedding was celebrated 
with all the pomp and splendour that individuals of their rank 
might have been expected to display. With an immense fortune, 
a magnificent estate, a handsome person, and engaging 
manners, the baron of Grandmanoir was well suited to render 
his spouse the happiest of women. They dwelt at the chateau 
near Amiens in the summer, and in the winter they sought the 
pleasures so abundantly found in the sovereign city of the 
world. Their union was blessed by the birth of a son in the year 
1775; and soon after this event, to the astonishment of their 
friends and relations, the baron and baroness of Grandmanoir 
sold their princely hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
dismissed their servants, disposed of their furniture, and 
departed on a tour to Italy. 

M. de Moirot, a notary in the Rue Vivienne, was nominated 
their agent to superintend their pecuniary affairs in Paris, to 
visit the chateau at Amiens from time to time, and to transact 
all business that the baron might have with the French 
metropolis. For some time the chateau was shut up, as the 
return of the proprietors was expected to take place in the 
course of a year or two. But they did not make their appearance; 
and M. de Moirot at length advertised the ancient manor-house 
to be let. 

It was not till the year 1790 that the banker’s lease was 
concluded. The baroness Grandmanoir then returned to France, 
accompanied by her son, but unattended by her lord. They were 
dressed in deep mourning—the one for a husband, the other for 
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a father. M. de Moirot attended them to their ancestral halls, 
and gave up the keys to the widow. But she did not long inhabit 
the spacious manor house in peace. The revolution broke out, 
and she was obliged to leave her native land. This time she 
sought the hospitable shores of England, where she remained 
until the re-establishment of the Bourbons allowed her to return 
to France and take undisputed possession of her property. Her 
son had married the daughter of a French emigrant who had 
also been obliged to take refuge in England; and two daughters 
were the fruit of that union. The little girls were named Eugenie 
and Clemence; and both gave promise of being one day 
remarkable for an extraordinary degree of beauty. The 
anticipations of their parents were not disappointed; but they 
did not live to witness the fulfilment of their prophetic wishes. 
An epidemic malady carried them to the tomb; and at the 
respective ages of eleven and nine, when the baroness returned 
to France, the interesting orphans were dependent on their 
venerable grandmother alone, whose years had multiplied, 
whose brow was wrinkled with cares, and whose path through 
life had not been strewed with an unusual profusion of flowers. 
Alas! many thorns had embittered her existence! 

When the baroness returned to France in 1815, M. de 
Moirot’s son had succeeded to his father’s business, and to the 
agency of the financial arrangements of Grandmanvir. He is the 
same individual whom we have already introduced to our 
readers, and whom we have seen travelling in the Calais mail 
from Paris to Amiens. His father, at his decease, had left him 
an immense fortune in addition to his etude de notaire; and 
there were not found wanting certain scandalous tongues who 
declared that the greater portion of this wealth was extracted 
from the productive lands of Grandmanoir. Be that as it may, 
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the baroness did not dispute the accuracy of the notary’s 
accounts, and M. de Moirot was an occasional—we know not 
whether a welcome—guest at the chateau. 

It is, then, in the year 1822 that we have commenced our 
tale. The baroness was seated with her grand-daughters and two 
gentlemen at the breakfast table, and an unusual silence reigned 
on all sides. The old lady was oppressed in spirits, a nervous 
anxiety made her start at every step she heard in the corridor, 
or at every time the door of the oaken parlour was opened. Her 
countenance was paler than ordinarily, and ever and anon she 
cast glances of commiseration or sorrow on Eugenie and 
Clemence. 

Eugenie was now eighteen years of age. She was tall and 
exquisitely formed; her dark eyes were replete with fire, they 
were the mirror of the purest of souls to reflect the chastest of 
thoughts. Her guileless bosom was unacquainted with the name 
of sin. She was one of those ravishing creatures that seem unfit 
to breathe the tainted air of this earth, and that are alone adapted 
to dwell in regions where care, vice, and infamy are not known. 
Her luxuriant hair fell in long ringlets over a neck of snow: her 
high-arched brow set off a forehead that spoke of virgin 
candour and innocence. Her complexion was somewhat 
inclined to the clear olive—a brunette, where the vermilion was 
scarcely distinguished, save on her lips, which were red and 
pouting. Her ivory teeth were small and even, her nose was 
perfectly straight, her eyes were shaded by long dark lashes, 
which seemed to indicate that Spanish blood rolled in her 
veins;—but it was not so. Nor were her passions like those of 
the ultra-Pyrenean maidens. Her heart was as incapable of a 
sentiment of revenge as her virgin pride was impossible to be 
beguiled by the seducer. The amiability and generosity of her 
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disposition were as unquestionable as her beauty and 
accomplishments. 

Clementine or Clemence was two years younger than her 
sister; and although her charms were in nothing inferior to those 
of Eugenie, they were entirely of a different stamp and cast of 
beauty. Her blue eyes beamed with mildness and bewitching 
softness, her flaxen hair was parted above a brow that might 
have shamed the whitest alabaster, and her delicate complexion 
was slightly tinged with the purple hue of health and youthful 
freshness. Her airy form was chiselled in most exquisite and 
enchanting proportions, her tread was elastic, her walk upright 
as the young tree, and her delicate foot scarcely seemed to 
touch the ground she trod upon. Her manners were full of 
playfulness and girlish sportiveness, while her sister’s were 
somewhat quiet and reserved. Eugenie was a domesticated 
being—Clemence was like the winged butterfly of opening 
summer. 

Between these two fascinating creatures was seated a young 
man of about six or seven and twenty years of age. He was of 
noble bearing, somewhat haughty in his manners, and very 
proud of his fortune and title. He had been left an orphan at an 
early age, and the care of aristocratic guardians increased his 
revenues to a considerate extent. His estate joined the vast lands 
of Grandmanoir, and, notwithstanding the haughtiness of his 
notions, be was well beloved by his tenantry and dependants. 
He was still single; and, being a constant visitor at the chateau 
of the baroness, it was generally supposed in the 
neighbourhood that Eugenie or Clemence would one day 
become countess of Montville. As yet he had shown no marked 
preference for either; he was attached to them both, was 
enamoured of their beauty, was captivated by their amiability, 
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accomplishments, and virtue; and although he secretly 
determined to fulfil the predictions of his acquaintances, he was 
still undecided which to choose. 

With regard to Eugenie and Clementine themsé¢lves, each 
thought that the attentions of the count were paid chiefly to her 
sister; and of the two, perhaps, Clemence was the one who 
entertained for the aristocratic scion of the noble house the 
more deeply rooted germinations of affection. 

The other gentleman, who occupied a seat at the breakfast 
table of the baroness of Grandmanoir, was the Abbé 
Prud’homme. Father Joseph, as he was familiarly called by the 
family, was a man of about five-and-thirty. He was amongst 
that class of individuals whose characters are delineated by 
their actions and not by their appearance or words. Like the 
generality of priests he was a hypocrite and a gourmand, full of 
jesuitical sayings, holy remonstrances, saintly allusions, and 
divine breathings. He had many bad and many good points 
about him. He was cunning, clever, artful, and designing; on 
the other hand, he was generous, charitable, and even profuse 
in his liberality. He had been installed in his present position in 
the family since the return of the baroness to France. In person 
Father Joseph was tall, spare, and thin; his eyes were dark and 
sunken, his complexion sallow, and his cheeks hollow. He was 
a man of few words, generally wrapt in deep meditation, and 
capable of concealing his sentiments and acutest feelings from 
the most penetrating and experienced. Such we believe is the 
character of Roman Catholic priests, a character formed by a 
mystified system of religion; but let not the reader suppose that 
we aim a blow at that religion through the medium of an attack 
upon its ministers. The flock may be sound and pure—the 
shepherd may be false and designing. 
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The count de Montville; the priest, and the two sisters, all 
noticed the down-cast air of the venerable baroness, and longed 
to question her as to the cause. But that lady had inculcated 
such sentiments of deference and respect into the minds of her 
grand-daughters, and inspired the same awe in the hearts of the 
others, that no one ventured to hint at the melancholy which 
oppressed her, nor uttered a word that might bear the slightest 
allusion to the subject. The baroness of Grandmanoir 
maintained a certain feudal authority in her own house; and any 
visitors, who from time to time partook of her hospitality, soon 
became accustomed to the stately manners of the ancient dame, 
and paid strict observance to those laws that regulated the rest 
of the family. No general ever possessed a greater command 
over his regiment—no monarch ever reigned more absolutely 
over his people than did the baroness in the ancestral halls of 
her departed husband. Still was her sway lenient and mild; no 
one felt the chains her authority had cast around her 
dependants,—all fancied they obeyed from motives of respect 
and deference. 

The restraint already mentioned was peculiarly irksome to 
the two sisters. They loved and-revered their grandmother, and 
were naturally anxious concerning the cause of her melancholy 
demeanour. They knew that M. de Moirot was expected, but 
they could not connect his anticipated arrival with the springs 
of the baroness’ sorrow. We must, however, leave them and our 
readers in a state of uncertainty for the present, and 
procrastinate any development of the mystery to the next 
chapter. 


Chapter Three: The Notary 
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The breakfast was at length concluded. The priest retired to his 
study; the two young ladies, attended by the count, sought the 
garden; and the baroness remained alone in the apartment 
where the morning’s repast had been served.” Two footmen in 
gorgeous liveries entered to clear away the various meats and 
dainties that had been scarcely touched; and when the table was 
disencumbered of the china, the plate, and the food under which 
it had ere now groaned, the baroness desired one of the 
domestics to tell the steward he might enter into her presence. 

A pampered menial, with corpulent person, winning smile, 
and respectful bow, slid into the room upon his tip-toes, and 
stood at the distance of a few paces from his mistress’s arm- 
chair, in which she sate like a royal queen. 

“You may approach, Germain,” said the baroness, waving 
her withered hand to the steward, for it was he who sought her 
presence thus humbly, “‘and pray despatch with thy business, 
for M. de Moirot is expected from Paris. He was to have left by 
the mail last night, according to a letter I received from him 
yesterday morning.” 

“Your ladyship shall be obeyed,” returned the steward, and 
he proceeded to lay a quantity of documents upon the table 
before the baroness, who put on a large pair of gold spectacles, 
and hastened to examine the accounts, for such they were. 

“Your ladyship will observe,” continued the steward, “that 
Jacques Devot, who was once the most exact of all your 
ladyship’s tenants, has not yet been able to discharge the arrears 
of rent that accumulated during the winter. I called upon him a 


20 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Baroness: A Novel’, 
The Monthly Magazine, September 1837, pp. 266—74. 
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few days ago, and found him in the greatest distress. He is now 
a most unprofitable tenant, your ladyship.” 

“What can be the cause of so sudden a change, Germain?” 
inquired the venerable dame. 

“His daughter has married against his will, my lady,” was 
the respectful reply; “and her husband is a worthless fellow, 
who lives upon the poor father, and will not work.” 

“To-morrow we will either send a receipt in full to Jacques 
Devot,” returned her ladyship, “or else he shall be distrained 
for the arrears that are due to us.” 

“Send a receipt or a bailiff, your ladyship!” cried Germain, 
in unfeigned astonishment, and at a loss to account for the 
motives of such extraordinary alternatives. 

“One or the other,” observed the baroness drily. 

“And there is Michel Dubois, your ladyship,” continued the 
steward; scarcely recovered from the astonishment into which 
the strange behaviour of his venerable mistress had thrown him. 

“What of Michel Dubois, Germain?” 

“He pleads the badness of the crops, your ladyship, and 
cannot fulfil his engagements more satisfactorily than the 
other.” 

“We will adopt the same line of conduct with regard to him 
as we Shall do towards Devot,” said the lady of Grandmanoir, 
mildly but firmly. 

“And Henri Labat, the miller, your ladyship, has sent me the 
amount of his rent this very morning: it was due the fifteenth 
of last month; but he requested me to inform your ladyship that 
if you would allow me to return him the moiety, and accord 
him a delay of six weeks, he—” 
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“I cannot decide till to-morrow morning, Germain,” 
interrupted the baroness: “but I fancy the accounts are correct, 
save the instances you mentioned?” 

Germain replied in the affirmative. 

“You may make your usual report, then, Germain,” added 
the high-born dame. 

“Nothing of material consequence has ensued during the 
last week, your ladyship,” began the steward. “The small canal 
has overflowed its banks, and damaged the railings of the park 
on the northern side; and the grape-vines are almost cut to 
pieces by the winds that blew with such severity a few days 
ago. Farther than that, your ladyship,” added the favoured 
domestic, “I have nothing to report.” 

“You may retire, Germain,” said the baroness of 
Grandmanoir; and the steward withdrew on tip-toes, as he had 
entered. The butler, the cellarer, the housekeeper, and one or 
two farmers, solicited and obtained each a consecutive 
audience, after which the baroness cast her eyes over the 
Moniteur newspaper, and then inspected her letters that were 
shortly brought in. 

We have merely detailed the conversation that took place 
between the venerable baroness and her steward, to give the 
reader an idea of the excellent lady’s character, and of the 
regularity with which her household and domestic economy 
was arranged, as well as to exemplify the feudal pomp and 
aristocracy that reigned in all her actions and governed all her 
remarks. But on this occasion, Germain —the sedate, steady, 
tranquil Germain—was more than astonished at the indecisive 
responses the baroness had returned to his representations 
concerning her tenantry. Hitherto she had immediately ordered 
the measures necessary to be adopted in such cases; now she 
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was uncertain, and had expressed herself unable to decide. The 
worthy steward could not fancy how her ladyship possibly 
balanced between the extremes of generosity and rigour in the 
cases of Devot and Dubois: she was not wont to renounce a just 
debt without taking security for future payment, nor was she 
ever guilty of proceeding to the utmost extent allowed her by 
the law. Wherefore she should procrastinate to the next day that 
decision which her energetic mind had hitherto invariably 
dictated at the moment, not only astounded but also grieved the 
faithful steward, for his imagination did not fail to entertain 
presentiments of evil, or to fancy that the mental faculties of his 
mistress were prone to a speedy decay. 

At length M. de Moirot made his appearance, and was 
immediately ushered to the reception room of the chateau. 
Thither did the old lady also hasten, and exchanged hasty 
civilities with the notary, who maintained a certain air of 
fawning politeness and obsequiousness which the baroness 
well knew was assumed and forced. They seated themselves at 
the table—the baroness prepared to listen—M. de Moirot to 
speak. The man of the law first drew a portfolio from his 
pocket, thence extracted a parcel of deeds, which he placed 
upon the table near him, and hemmed two or three times ere he 
dared to break a disagreeable silence. 

“Your ladyship is aware that this is the 14th of August, 
1822, I believe,” said the notary after a long hesitation, and with 
an embarrassment in his manner. 

“You need not remind me of the date, M. de Moirot,” 
answered the baroness, in a firm tone of voice. 

“And you are also aware, my lady, that—according to the 
terms of our agreement—or rather the agreement with my late 
father—” 
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“Proceed—lI listen, and understand you.” 

“Which agreement, your ladyship, bears the date of 1776; 
and the terms of it declare that its conditions shall be put in 
force—in case of certain default—within one month after the 
14th of August, 1822, on which day notice must be given, as I 
now give it, of the determination of my deceased father’s heirs 
or executors to—to—” 

“You need not name such resolution, Monsieur,” 
interrupted the baroness haughtily, “I understand it too well.” 

“Mille pardons, madame,” said the notary, with a peculiar 
affectation of mildness; “I would not willingly repeat 
unpleasant truths, nor recall to your memory scenes 
disagreeable to dwell upon. I have, however—and your 
ladyship is aware of it—a wife and family to provide for, and 
the bulk of my father’s property was vested in the transaction, 
the arrangement and condition of which have now brought me 
hither. You must moreover recollect, Madame,” continued the 
notary, recovering his courage as he spoke, “that during the 
ensuing month, you remain but ostensibly the Mistress of this 
domain, if such were my will; but I could not—would not— 
heap such insults upon your head. Continue to sway, Madam, 
the lands of Grandmanoir, and on the 14th of September next I 
shall again do myself the pleasure—I shall again call upon you, 
definitively to settle the affairs which have to-day occasioned 
my visit to Amiens.” 

“Of you, M. de Moirot, I ask no delay—no mercy,” 
exclaimed the baroness, “I have amassed enough to secure a 
competency to my dear grand-children—and that even you 
cannot take from me. Had your younger brother come forward 
when he attained the age of one and twenty—” 
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“Then the lands of Grandmanoir would have passed away 
from me and my heirs for ever, you would say, Madam,” 
interrupted de Moirot, with a fiendish smile of triumph, “Such 
was my father’s will, as your deceased husband well knew. But 
Alfred de Moirot is not in existence; and to me must your 
ladyship account for the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
treaty.” 

“Our business is now concluded, I fancy, M. de Moiret,” 
said the baroness, after a moment’s pause, and rising as she 
uttered these words in a haughty tone of voice. “If you will give 
yourself the trouble to walk to the oaken-parlour, you may 
haply find wherewith to refresh yourself. I now offer you that 
which in another month you will perhaps have a right to 
command.” 

“It is not my intention to reside on the estate,” said de 
Moirot carelessly; then, in a tone of exceeding politeness, he 
added, “and if Madame la baronne will continue to occupy a 
suite of apartments—” 

“What!” exclaimed the venerable dame, fire flashing from 
her eyes, and all her frame trembling with rage and indignation, 
“what! inhabit on sufferance—as a tenant—the ancient halls of 
my husband’s forefathers! dwell in this mansion as a tolerated 
guest, when for years almost all that I could survey from its 
highest windows has been mine! exist as an emblem of the very 
tuins of the finest family of the north! Oh no! de Moirot—your 
offer is as base as the advantage you take of a treaty forced 
upon my unfortunate husband by your selfish father!—Pass on, 
Sir, and say no more!” 

There was something so awful, at the same time so 
venerable and commanding, in the language and attitude of the 
ancient baroness, that de Moirot shrank into nothing before her 
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frown, and, without hazarding a word of reply, was glad to 
make his escape from the salle de conference. 


Chapter Four: Sans-géne. 


In the meantime the mail continued its even pace, and at about 
two o’clock, p, m., Sans-géne arrived safely at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. No sooner did the wheels of the massive vehicle rattle 
over the stones of that beautiful sea-port, than Sans-géne hastily 
passed his fingers through his hair, drew down his coat-sleeves 
to their utmost extent, wiped his trousers with his dirty pocket 
handkerchief, and assumed a certain air of importance which 
he intended should astonish the worthy Boulonnais, while his 
left hand rattled a few two-sous pieces in his waistcoat-pocket. 

The moment the mail stopped at the post-office, Sans-géne 
sprung from the interior; and having desired the courier to be 
very careful how he disengaged his baggage from the 
surrounding boxes, trunks, and portmanteaus, he addressed 
himself to a shabby-genteel-looking gentleman, who rejoiced 
in the lucrative post of commissionaire, or touter to an hotel, 
and requested to be informed “which was the best inn Boulogne 
could boast of, and the one that was most fitted to receive a 
person of consequence and rank.” 

The touter could scarcely suppress a smile, as his visual rays 
encountered the person of the unabashed and unblushing Sans- 
gene; and, with a perfect indifference to all the laws of 
politeness and decorum, he laughed outright, when the courier 
carefully consigned into the hands of his late passenger a small 
bundle, whose extent had been compressed to such a compass 
that a red cotton pocket hand- kerchief circumvented the whole 
of that portable wardrobe. “And pray what do you find so 
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mighty singular to laugh at, coquin?” cried Sans-géne, casting 
a look of ineffable disdain on the touter. “Because a noble—I 
mean a gentleman, chooses to travel incog. for a wager, is his 
assumed poverty to be made a laughingstock? Dieu merci! we 
have coin about us,” added Sans-géne triumphantly, as he 
rattled his keys and copper coins together in his pocket. 

So long as the touter was convinced that this strange 
character had anything representative, or in the shape of, 
money, he was perfectly indifferent as to his titles, motives for 
travelling, wardrobe, &c. He accordingly volunteered his 
services to carry the gentleman’s baggage, and to conduct him 
to the Hotel de 

During the walk, Sans-géne whiled away the time in putting 
various interrogations to his communicative guide, and in 





, situate near the harbour. 


enlightening that distinguished personage with regard to certain 
points not less remarkable for veracity than interest. 

“Pray, is Boulogne very gay at this moment?” enquired 
Sans- géne. 

“Tolerably gay, Monsieur,” was the reply; “but we require 
two or three dashing young gentlemen like yourself to enliven 
us.” 

“Tf understand your compliment, my friend, and assure you 
in return that you are not far wrong. In a few days, my cousin, 
Count Polliawiski, an eminent Pole, will join me; and as I 
expect the Marquis de Poche-pleine from England, in the 
course of next week, we shall form a pleasant little party. Is 
there good stabling at your hotel?” 

“Excellent! Does Monsieur expect his stud as well as his 
friends the count and the marquis?” 
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“Certainly; but one could not bring a dozen thorough-bred 
horses in the government mail. Had it not been for a cursed 
wager—” 

“Ah! it was a wager that brought Monsieur hither,” 
interrupted the touter with affected obsequiousness. 

“Fool that I am!” exclaimed Sans-géne; “I invariably expose 
myself through an excessive communicativeness! But are there 
many foreigners—those vulgar, fat, plum-pudding-eating 
English, you know—at Boulogne?” 

“Oh! yes, Monsieur,” was the answer; “and instead of being 
very rich, as we fancied all Englishmen to be, they are 
dreadfully poor.” 

“Poor!” exclaimed Sans-géne, “of course they are poor, or 
they would have stuck to their white cliffs and roast beef 
forever. But,” he added, forgetting for a moment his own 
assumed importance, “is there any disgrace in being poor? 
Homer was poor, Plato was poor, and Pliny was so very poor 
that he could not afford to buy oil for his lamp, but was obliged 
to write at night by the lustre that came from the eyes of his 
cat.” 

“Were those gentlemen also acquaintances of Monsieur?” 
asked the touter, with an ill-suppressed smile at the novel 
substitute for candles, of which he now heard for the first time; 
“and does Monsieur expect them to join him at Boulogne?” 

Posterity will for ever remain unacquainted with the 
probable answer Sans-gene would have given to these queries, 
for while a reply was about to issue from his lips, the 
commissionaire hastily turned into a magnificent porte- 
cochere, and led the way to a spacious court-yard, around 
which parallelogram rose a vast and splendid hotel. Sans-géne 
could not avoid casting a single glance at his shabby coat- 
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sleeves, and suffering his mouth to form a slight grimace or 
contortion, when he had surveyed the handsome pile of 
buildings, the carriages standing in the court, the well-dressed 
servants running backwards and forwards, and the air of 
expenditure, wealth, and luxury that seemed to reign 
throughout. 

“Will Monsieur have private apartments, or will he use the 
coffee-room?” enquired the touter, as he threw open the door 
of the latter chamber, and ushered in the new guest. 

“Private apartments, to be sure,” answered Sans-géne; “and, 
hark ye, my worthy friend, I tell you in confidence only, for I 
would not have my secret exposed to all the world, I am a 
person of rank in disguise,—let that suffice.” 

The touter bowed, and led the way to a superb parlour, 
adjoining which was an equally handsome bed-chamber, and 
having received Sans-géne’s orders to prepare a hasty dejeuner 
a la fourchette, retired to inform his master and mistress “that 
the strangest gentleman in the world had just arrived at the 
hotel,—that he was immensely rich, that Messieurs Homer, 
Plato, and de Poche-pleine were his intimate friends, and that 
he was travelling in apparent poverty and in disguise for a 
considerable wager.” 

No sooner was Sans-géne alone, than he began capering 
about the room, then surveying himself with peculiar 
satisfaction in the Psyche, then rubbing a white thread off his 
seedy coat with his wet thumb, and then resuming his dance to 
the extreme and imminent danger of the furniture profusely 
strewed about the apartment. Unfortunately his fandango 
continued for a considerable time; and, more unfortunately still, 
his pas de seul led him towards the door at the very moment 
the waiter entered with a well-laden tray in his hand. One kick 
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from the foot of the immortal Sans-géne scattered the divers 
viands, soups, and dainties, intended for his luncheon, over the 
person of the astonished waiter, and in the passage behind that 
discomfited individual. Sans-géne saw the ruins he had caused, 
and recollecting that among the two-sous pieces there lurked a 
double crown of six francs, to which he justly laid claim as 
proprietor, he instantly consigned it to the hands of the waiter, 
and ordered another breakfast to be immediately served up. 
This petite ruse de guerre produced the desired effect; and the 
obsequious gargon smiled amidst soups and gravies, and retired 
to execute the fresh orders of the strange guest. 

Having made vast inroads on the copious repast which was 
shortly placed upon his table, and having thought it expedient 
to wash down the same with a couple of bottles of old 
Chambertin, Sans-géne not only felt himself considerably 
refreshed, but also made a point of communicating that 
important fact to the waiter, whose toilet he had so materially 
disarranged a short time before. He then wrote a very short 
note, in a very unsteady hand, to a certain quarter, which 
missive was immediately despatched, and the following reply 
was returned:— 


Dear Sir,—I am exceeding happy to hear of your safe 
arrival in this town. Your business is so nearly brought 
to a conclusion, that your presence alone is all that is 
now required to terminate the affair. May I request the 
pleasure of your company to breakfast to-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock, if convenient, after which you 
may sign a release and receive the monies due to you 
from the estate of your late father, according to the 
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terms of his will. I have the honour to remain, with the 
most perfect consideration,”! 

Your obedient servant, 

DeLeux, Solicitor. 

Boulogne, August 14th, 1822. 


“Tres bien!” exclaimed Sans-géne, extending himself on the 
sofa, sipping his last glass of Chambertin, and throwing the 
welcome note across the table to the waiter, in order to 
convince that individual of his solvency. 

“A few hundred thousands of francs, garcon, nothing 
more—a mere trifle—but still acceptable—eh?” 

“Monsieur a raison,” said the waiter. 

“Garcon!” cried Sans-géne, as the person thus addressed 
was about to leave the apartment, “who occupies the suite of 
rooms next to mine? I thought I heard voices there just now.” 

“An old gentleman of sixty,” was the reply; “and if you 
heard voices in his room, they must have been those of himself 
and another waiter. He has just finished his dinner.” 

“What is his name?” enquired Sans-géne. 

“Delville—M. Delville,” was the reply. “Is he fat or thin— 
and what is his height ?” 

“Rather fat—no, thin, and about the height of Monsieur,” 
answered the waiter, astonished at these queries. 

“That will do,” cried Sans-géne. “Garcon, present my 
compliments to the gentleman—M. Delville, you say; take two 
more bottles of this same wine to his room, and say that a 
Parisian nobleman in disguise will presently call upon him, and 
help to drink the Chambertin.” 


21 The usual way of concluding letters in France. 
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“But—Monsieur—” 

“Disappear! I must be obeyed!” cried Sans-oéne, with 
astounding emphasis on the word must. When his orders were 
obeyed, Sans-géne presented himself at the door of M. 
Delville’s room, and, having made a slight bow, entered the 
apartment with as much freedom as if it had been his own and 
seated himself quietly at the table. The old gentleman, whose 
appearance answered the description given of him by the 
waiter, and who evidently enjoyed a joke, was far from 
offended at the non-chalance of his strange guest; and in a few 
minutes they were on excellent terms with each other. M. 
Delville laughed heartily at Sans-géne’s peculiarities; anecdote 
followed quickly upon anecdote; good humour prevailed; and 
when the old gentleman perceived that the two bottles of 
Chambertin were empty, he insisted upon “standing his 
quantum,” whereupon the waiter was again summoned, and the 
necessary beverage was procured. This reinforcement was 
succeeded by coffee and liqueurs; and then, as the evening was 
particularly fine, and it was not more than half-past nine 
o’clock, Sans-géne—the seediness of whose coat could stand 
the test of dusk and lamp-light—suggested a walk, M. Delville 
acceded to the proposition, and the two gentlemen sallied forth, 
considerably the worse— or the better, which shall we say?— 
for their frequent libations. 

As they sauntered down the Rue de |’Ecu, they met several 
young ladies returning from their evening walks; and Sans- 
géne did not fail to bow to some, and to address a few words of 
unheeded compliment to others. 

“T thought you were a perfect stranger at Boulogne,” said 
M. Delville, with an inquiring tone of voice, as he leant upon 
his companion’s arm. 
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“Oh! yes; but the freemasonry of love, my dear Sir, is 
understood every where,” answered Sans-géne; and at that 
moment the brother of one of the young ladies whom Sans- 
gene’s offensive adulation had annoyed, applied such a 
vigorous blow to the cranium of the masonic admirer of the fair 
sex, that he rolled upon the pavement, dragging the unfortunate 
M. Delville with him. The punishment thus inflicted was quite 
satisfactory to the attacking party; and Sans-géne hastily rose 
from the pavement, lifted up his prostrate companion, and ran 
with all his might down the street, followed by M. Delville, 
who kept close at his heels. The sounds of a violin— or rather 
fiddle, a flute, and a harp, soon met the ears of the fugitives, 
and they were happy to take refuge in the parlour of a large 
auberge or public house, where various young apprentices, 
tradesmen’s sons, &c., were dancing with as many grisettes, all 
dressed in their gayest garb for the occasion. 

“Be not astonished, gentles and fair dames,” cried Sans- 
gene, in order to allay the confusion his precipitate entrance had 
occasioned, “a love-adventure—a flight—a duel—and an 
escape from the police, are the leading features of our 
adventure; and if you do not permit us to conceal ourselves 
amongst you, we are irretrievably lost.” 

The apprentices and the grisettes appeared delighted with 
this explanation, and the two new visitors were received with 
the utmost cordiality. Punch was handed round—the dancing 
recommenced— Sans-géne capered about like a madman—and 
M. Delville chatted with those young ladies who happened not 
to be engaged in that quadrille. 

But Sans-géne, whose blood was inflamed by frequent 
potations, could not altogether restrain himself to the 
conventional forms of the dance; and in a moment of Quixotic 
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passion, he imprinted a delicate kiss on the lips of his partner, 
who only thought of resisting when it was too late. Thereupon 
the young lady’s lover interfered, and several of his male 
companions aided him in an attack upon Sans-géne and 
Delville, which latter gentleman was doomed to be implicated 
in the quarrels produced by the extravagances of his 
companion. Sans-géne had a most humane and amiable dislike 
to anything in the shape of a combat; and in order to avoid a 
pugilistic display on the present occasion, he seized M. Delville 
by the arm, and dragged him into the street, up which they again 
commenced a rapid flight, and only halted when they were 
convinced there was no one in pursuit. 

“Where are we?” enquired M. Delville, now opening his lips 
for the first time since the precipitate exit from the auberge: “I 
see neither houses nor lights.” 

“We must be on the Paris road,” returned Sans-géne in a 
tone of confidence which he did not actually feel. 

“Are you sure? I never know my way in the dark, and 
methinks that I walk unsteadily,” observed Delville, on whom 
the wine and punch had worked their effects. 

“Take hold of my hand, I never lost myself in my life,” cried 
Sans-géne, totally uncertain which direction to pursue. 

“ But it is pitch dark!” 

“Oh! that is nothing—keep firm hold of my hand.” 

“Yes—but where the devil are you dragging me?” 

“Back to the hotel, to be sure,” answered Sans-géne. 

“T am up to my knees in mud,” exclaimed M. Delville. 

“Never mind, your trowsers will speedily dry.” 

“Shall we soon be at home, do you think ?” 

“We must get somewhere presently,” was the consolatory 


reply. 
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“T fancy we are already in the street.” 

“How infamously it is lighted, and not a soul to tell us our 
way.” 

“What! do you really imagine no one to be passing? The 
darkness alone deceives you; we are already half-way down the 
street, and crowds are traversing it on either side.” 

“Thank God! But—oh!” exclaimed M. Delville, as he and 
Sans-géne rolled into a ditch. Sans-géne vented his wrath in 
imprecations; and his unfortunate companion, having contrived 
to extricate himself from his bed of filth, sank down by the side 
of the ditch, in the muddy road, literally exhausted. 

“Sacrebleu! this is unfortunate—devilish unfortunate !” 
cried Sans-géne, in a miserable soliloquy: “I, who wanted his 
clothes to cut a respectable appearance before my lawyer to- 
morrow morning! But never mind, the fortune of my lamented 
father will speedily refit me, and any excuse may serve to 
account for the seediness of my attire, when I have money to 
receive.” 

At that moment the heavy wheels of a diligence were heard, 
and in another instant a coach, which had left Paris the day 
before for Calais, was hailed by Sans-géne. Without giving 
himself the trouble to inquire whither it was going, he caused 
his companion—now fast asleep from fatigue and 
intoxication—to be lifted into the rotonde; and having 
ascertained that if he retraced his steps, half an hour's walk 
would enable him to reach his hotel, he pushed manfully on 
towards that desirable destination, totally reckless of the fate of 
the unfortunate Delville. 


Chapter Five: A Disclosure 
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When Sans-géne awoke in the morning, he rubbed his eyes, and 
strove to collect his scattered ideas so as to call to mind the 
events of the preceding evening.” He laughed heartily when, 
in the midst of many confused reminiscences, his memory 
furnished him with the fact of his having despatched M. 
Delville to Calais by the night diligence; and when the waiter 
entered his apartment, an unconquerable and continued 
risibility for some time prevented him from answering the 
enquiries of that individual concerning the old gentleman. 

“He has taken a singular freak into his head, and performed 
it,” said Sans-géne, amidst peals of laughter. 

“Ah!” ejaculated the waiter; “and pray what might the freak 
be, Monsieur?” he added in a respectful tone. 

“To get drunk, and go to Calais to drink soda-water,” was 
the reply. 

The waiter opened his eyes in unfeigned astonishment, and 
shrugged his shoulders doubtfully, as he muttered a “Je n’y 
comprends rien.” 

“Despatch, waiter, and prepare my breakfast,” cried Sans- 
géne, when the immoderate ebullition of his mirth had 
somewhat abated; “for I have important business to transact 
with M. Deleux, the solicitor, who, by the way, invited me to 
breakfast with him: but I dare not venture out with an empty 
stomach; so use despatch—and, waiter—” 

“What is your pleasure, Monsieur?” said the garcon. 

“Have the goodness to enquire at the office down stairs, if 
two or three trunks and half a dozen carpet bags arrived from 
Paris by the waggon this morning, addressed ‘A sa 


2 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Baroness: A Tale’, The 
Monthly Magazine, October 1837, pp. 382-90. 
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seigneurie—’ no, I mean to ‘M. Sans-géne, voyageur, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.’” 

“Certainly, Sir,” returned the waiter. “Is there any other 
commission to be executed for Monsieur?” 

“Yes—when I recollect myself—call at the banker’s in the 
Rue de |’Ecu, and enquire if a remittance have been received 
for me.” 

The waiter bowed, and retired to perform those errands 
which Sans-géne knew perfectly well would lead to no result, 
for his whole wardrobe had accompanied him from Paris in a 
certain red cotton handkerchief before alluded to, and his 
present pecuniary possessions were limited to sevenpence 
halfpenny in sous on the mantel-piece. 

“The waggon is not yet arrived, Monsieur,” said the waiter, 
when he re-entered the room, after the lapse of a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes; “and the banker has not yet received 
any advice from Paris relative to your remittances.” 

“As for the money,” said Sans-géne very coolly, “I do not 
care about that; but my baggage—that is the essential point— 
for I travelled purposely in a very old suit, and am ashamed to 
appear before, my lawyer, from whom I am to receive a 
considerable sum of money, in such habiliments: not but that 
my coat is-cut in the first Parisian fashion”’—(it had been 
purchased at an old clothes’ shop for the handsome sum of 
twelve francs)—‘“and my breeches” (which he had borrowed 
from a friend in 1821) “were new only three weeks ago.” 

“Tf, Monsieur—’ began the waiter. 

“Speak—do not be alarmed, my dear fellow,” said Sans- 
géne, affecting indifference as to the nature of the 
communication about to be made, although he full well divined 
the nature of it. 
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“T have a Sunday suit—” continued the timid gar¢on. 

“And I have sixteen on the road,” observed Sans-géne. 

“Which, if Monsieur would accept for a day,—” said the 
waiter. 

“Three of mine are of superfine black cloth—” added Sans- 
géne. 

“It is at Monsieur’s service,” achieved the attendant. 

“With velvet collars—” remarked Sans-géne. 

“No—it has no velvet about it,” interrupted the waiter, 
fancying that the gentleman of the extensive wardrobe was 
alluding to the coat he so liberally proffered. 

“And I shall reward you with fifty francs,” cried Sans-géne, 
by way of cutting the matter short, to the great relief of the 
waiter, who was afraid he had not been fully understood. 

The clothes were produced, and, considering that the waiter 
was but ten inches taller than Sans-géne, they did not fit badly. 
At all events they were better than the rejected articles; and 
when Sansgéne had completed his toilet, made a copious 
breakfast, and washed down the same with a bottle of St. 
Emilion, he hurried to the house in which M. Deleux resided. 
Having waited twenty minutes in the outer office, during which 
time a clerk was employed in informing M. Deleux of the 
client's arrival, and a quarter of an hour, in the solicitor’s 
private cabinet, whither he was eventually shown, Sansgéne 
began to feel a certain uneasiness in thus being forced to tarry 
so unreasonable a time, and accordingly commenced the 
perusal of some of the lawyer’s private papers that lay scattered 
on the desk, to while away a few minutes—a task which he 
found somewhat difficult. But the obsequious bows, numerous 
welcomes, and cordial invitations liberally proffered by M. 
Deleux, when he entered the room, entirely effaced any 
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disagreeable impression before received, A quarter of an hour 
was expended in a mutual exchange of compliments; and when 
all the politeness that the French language and French manners 
are capable of demonstrating had been effectually lavished on 
each other by those gentlemen, they proceeded to busi- ness, 
the lawyer opening the conyersation in these terms:— 

“The respected M. Sans-géne died very suddenly,” observed 
the solicitor. 

“Through his predilection for fried eels, was it not?” 

“Alas! poor man—it was,” returned the lawyer very 
seriously, “And his money-bags, M. Deleux—were they 
tolerably well lined?” enquired the anxious client. 

“The late venerable M. Sans-géne, who for many years had 
carried on a certain commercial intercourse with our 
transmarine neighbours, the English,” began M. Deleux with 
peculiar solemnity— 

“Smuggling, I suppose,” interrupted Sans-géne, as he laid 
his right foot on the corner of the solicitor’s desk, thereby 
interposing the well-polished boot, supplied by the waiter, 
between his own physiognomy and that of the lawyer; 
“smuggling, eh? was it not?” 

“If we must descend to particular details,” observed M. 
Deleux, “it was by those daring transactions that the venerable 
M. Sans-géne amassed the sum of twenty-five thousand 
francs.” 

“Twenty-five thousand francs!” shouted Sans-géne in 
raptures. 

“Precisely,” answered the lawyer. “Which sum, in the 
plenitude of his kindness, he has left to you,” continued the man 
of business, “as well as divers barrels of spirituous liquors, 
some furniture, plate, linen, a waggon with three wheels, a lame 
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horse, a mule, some oriental snakes preserved in spirits, and 
other valuables duly noticed in a catalogue of the effects.” 

“Of which I stand much in need,” remarked the heir. 

“What? of the waggon or the linen?” cried the lawyer in 
astonishment. 

“Oh! no, thank God—but of the property,” said Sans-géne, 
correcting himself. “At this very moment I have no less than 
six dozens of fine linen shirts, with cambric bosoms—three 
dozens—” 

“Mille pardons!” exclaimed the lawyer; “but my time is 
precious, and I can readily take your word for the various 
articles that form your wardrobe. Should you intend to reside 
at Boulogne—” 

“Decidedly not,” said Sans-géne, taking up the solicitor’s 
pen-knife to pair his nails. 

“Then, in that case, perhaps the best step that could be taken, 
would be to realize the personal property, and convert the 
whole into ready money.” 

“Monsieur,” replied Sans-géne, “you are a very Solomon— 
a Locman—an upright judge. Realize the property, and, in the 
meantime, give me a little cash for immediate purposes.” 
“With pleasure,” answered M. Deleux. “But first, I must 
communicate a very important secret to you—a secret that has 
reposed in my breast for the last twenty years—a secret that the 
late venerated M. Sans-géne entrusted to my ears on his first 
arrival at Boulogne.” 

“Sacrebleu!” exclaimed Sans-géne; “here is a mystery! 
Pray, was the old gentleman a king in disguise, a prophet, or a 
necromancer?” 

“Neither, my dear Sir; but he was not your father!” 
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“Not my father!” ejaculated Sans-géne; “I suppose, 
however, that his wife was my mother?” 

“No—M. Sans-géne, you were no farther connected with 
the family of the late respected gentleman than by adoption. 
The name you at present bear, moreover, is neither your own, 
nor that of your putative father: circumstances, the nature of 
which he never explained even to me, induced him to assume 
that appellation, instead of his true one, which was Ménard— 
Paul Ménard.” 

“Very likely,” remarked Sans-géne; “ but I shall retain my 
present nomenclature, which is not only more distingué than 
that of Ménard; but, by a strange coincidence, is exactly 
expressive of my true character; so that it would appear as if I 
were made for the name, instead of the name for me.” 

“Very true,” said the lawyer, smiling at these observations, 
and glancing towards Sans-géne’s elevated leg, which had 
already caused several “dogs-ears” to curl the angles of certain 
parchments and deeds scattered over the desk to make a show, 
the said deeds having been totally useless for the last five years. 
“T have, however, done my duty,” continued the man of 
business, “in thus communicating a matter which I was only 
permitted to unfold after the demise of the respected M. 
Ménard, alias Sans-géne, It is now my intention to hand you 
over ten thousand francs for your immediate wants, and in the 
course of ten days the whole of your property shall be duly 
realized and paid to your account at any banking house you 
may name. I might, moreover, add, that only a few days before 
his sudden death, M. Menard expressed his hope to me that you 
would shortly discontinue your wild courses—pardon me, M. 
Sans-géne; it is my duty—and become as steady as he could 
wish you to be. Therefore, mon cher monsieur, reflect—” 
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“Beg pardon, my dear Sir, in return,” interrupted Sans-géne, 
“but my time is plaguy precious—three rendezvous, with as 
many noblemen staying here, already, and two conquests to 
attend to—might I therefore request—” 

The lawyer understood Sans-géne’s meaning full well, and 
accordingly produced the promised sum, which the enraptured 
heir duly consigned to his pocket, whistling an opera-air as he 
conveyed each consecutive bank-note of a thousand francs to 
that particular destination. He then bade adieu to M. Deleux, 
promised to call in the course of ten days, and sauntered out of 
the office, not deigning to return the salutation of the clerks, 
who, from the length of his interview with their master, deemed 
his call to be somewhat important, and treated him accordingly. 
So soon as he had once more arrived at the hotel, he called for 
his bill, and paid it under circumstances of extraordinary bustle 
and ostentation. He then sent for a tailor, shoemaker, hatter, and 
hosier, and speedily equipped himself cap-a-pie in new 
garments, declaring that he was not accustomed to be so long 
without his baggage, which by this time he had increased to six 
large trunks and fourteen small ones. The waiter was nobly 
recompensed for the loan of his clothes; and in a few hours the 
liberality of “a certain nobleman travelling incognito, and 
stopping at the Hotel de ——,” was “bruited all over the town,” 
to use the language of ancient romance. 

The same evening M. Delville returned from Calais, very 
irate at the treatment he had experienced from the companion 
of his debauch, and determined never again to compromise his 
character and his safety in so disreputable a manner, upon 
which Sans-géne expressed his resolution to make the old 
gentleman break his word as speedily as possible. How far they 
both kept their promises will shortly appear: in the meantime 
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we must return to the chateau in the neighbourhood of Amiens, 
and the high-born inhabitants of the mansion of Grandmanoir. 


Chapter Six: The Abbé Prud’>homme 


“How gorgeous is that sunset,” said Count de Montville to the 
two beautiful grand-daughters of the baroness, as they sate on 
the green lawn opposite the ancient chateau. “The rays of that 
departing sun are as welcome to the children of another 
hemisphere as they are to us; and while some regret their 
transitory absence, others hail their approach with a matin 
hymn.” 

“Tt is scarcely marvellous,” observed Eugenie, “that semi- 
civilized nations should adore the sun. Their God is that which 
they believe to be the source of vegetation, life, heat, and 
regeneration; and in professing such a creed, they are scarcely 
to be pitied, much less blamed.” 

“Is it the solemn stillness of the evening, dear sister, that 
renders us thus sentimental?” enquired the playful Clemence 
with a sweet sinile; then, while a deep sigh escaped her bosom, 
she added, “or is it, alas! the increased melancholy of the 
baroness since the visit of the Notary?” 

“That melancholy is inexplicable,” said the count. “I have 
endeavoured to console my ancient friend as well as I possibly 
could—I have ventured to hint that if any pecuniary 
embarrassment have caused her pain, a remedy could easily be 
found—but it is all in vain, mesdemoiselles; a deep melancholy 
hangs over that powerful mind, and will shortly destroy its 
energies, if it be suffered to corrode there much longer.” 

The young ladies watched with peculiar earnestness the 
count’s changing features as he spoke, and merely sighed a 
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reciprocal assent to the truth of his observations. The young 
nobleman proceeded. “But, besides her Maker,” said he, “there 
is one man who knows the hidden cause of her mental 
sufferings—who advises her in difficult matters—who attends 
to her temporal interests as well as to her future welfare. He is 
the depositor of her secrets—he has made himself necessary to 
her—he alone can control her actions, if any one living have 
such power. And that man is the Abbé Prud’>homme—a man 
whom I mistrust—a man whom I cannot even respect.— God 
knows wherefore—I may be wrong—I may injure him, deeply 
injure him—but I like him not; and my fears lead me to believe 
that his counsels are evil, and that those counsels will ruin her!” 

The anxiety and interest which were depicted on the 
countenances of Eugenie and Clemence, as the count made this 
declaration, were most pungent in the breasts of both; and as 
they knew that the young nobleman was particularly cautious 
in the statements he usually advanced, they naturally fancied 
he had some just reasons to authorize the expression of his 
opinion with regard to the Abbé. Eugenie in particular 
endeavoured to cross-question him on the subject; but at the 
moment when her curiosity would have probably been 
satisfied, the count suddenly rose, made a hasty apology for 
leaving his fair companions, and ran towards a grove that was 
situate about a hundred yards from the chateau. Eugenie and 
Clemence looked anxiously in the direction he had taken, and 
shortly espied the Abbé Prud’homme seated on a bench amidst 
the trees. De Montville accosted the Abbé with a somewhat 
stern countenance, and addressed him as follows:— 

“T am happy that we should have thus met, Father Joseph. 
For some time past, it has been my intention to converse with 
you on a few matters that now regard you, and probably may 
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one day relate to myself; at least, circumstances might 
eventually authorize me to demand an explanation—” 

“Demand an explanation, my lord!” ejaculated the Abbé, 
rising from the bench on which he had been seated, and 
assuming an air of injured pride. 

“Yes—demand an explanation!” repeated de Montville. 
“And, first, Monsieur |’ Abbé, allow me to tell you,” continued 
the young nobleman, “that I mistrust you—” 

“My lord!” 

“Interrupt me not! I mistrust you, Sir; and it is my intention 
to make you reply to a few questions which I shall presently 
put to you.” 

“Lord de Montville,” said the Abbé, with admirable 
coolness, “your language is as inexplicable as it is rude and 
unseemly. If you hope to intimidate me with harsh expressions, 
or excite my feelings by severe taunts, your lordship will be 
mistaken.” 

“Know you this hand-writing?” cried de Montville, taking a 
piece of paper from his pocket, and holding it before the priest’s 
eyes. The Abbé glanced at it for one moment—started—and 
then suddenly collecting himself, he calmly said, “The writing 
is similar to my own—but it, nevertheless, is not mine. Some 
one has forged that document.” 

“Wretch!” cried the count in a voice of thunder, as he 
returned the paper to his pocket, and advanced towards the 
priest with a threatening air; “do you mean to insinuate that I 
am capable of such a deed?” 

“T insinuate nothing,” replied the priest coolly; “I would 
merely observe, that he who would peruse a paper, which he 
may have found, is capable of a darker act of treachery.” 
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“My suspicions are well grounded then!” observed the 
count, the flush of rage having left his cheek, and an expression 
of the most sovereign contempt curling his lip. “Alas! poor 
baroness!” 

“Rather say, ‘Alas! poor Clemence!’” muttered the priest; 
“for when the grand secret shall be known, Count de Montville 
will pay his addresses to the heiress of some rich estate afar 
from Grandmanoir! 

The young nobleman heard these mysterious words with an 
indifference that was as evanescent as it was extraordinary. A 
moment elapsed ere the singularity of the priest’s observation 
struck him; and then he knew not how to reply. He cast his eyes 
upon the ground, reflected on the ambiguity of the Abbé’s 
behaviour, and puzzled himself in vain to find some reasonable 
meaning for the words that had astonished him. It was evident 
the priest thought that he was attached to the younger sister; but 
what grand secret there existed to be made known, and how the 
revelation of it would affect Clemence, he was at a loss to 
conceive. A minute’s consideration determined him to question 
the priest in a most peremptory manner on the subject; but, 
when he raised his head, the “holy father” was no longer in his 
presence. 

Prud’homme, alarmed at the remark he had made, and the 
half-promise of revealing a secret into which his anger had 
betrayed him, hastily retreated from the grove the moment his 
lips had given utterance to words so rash. Without any apparent 
aim, but in all probability to while away an hour ere he should 
return to the chateau where he was certain to encounter the 
young nobleman again, the Abbé bent his steps in the direction 
of the city, and walked a considerable way on the Amiens road. 
The evening was beautiful and cool, a clear sky above was 
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already spangled with many stars, and a silvery moon beamed 
chaste and fair in her own celestial sphere. But the priest was 
totally unmindful of the beauties of nature at that moment; his 
breast was pregnant with mingled feelings of anger, ambition, 
and alarm. A more unholy sentiment still predominated also in 
that breast; and as he threaded his way along the road that ran 
through the grove, he frequently struck his forehead with 
impatience, and muttered the name of Eugenie! Dark were his 
thoughts —darker his machinations—his countenance was 
ghastly pale, and his features were frequently distorted for 
some minutes into hideous expressions, the result of violent 
internal emotions. 

The Abbé was aroused from his reverie by the sounds of 
approaching wheels; and presently he descried a small carriage, 
drawn by two fleet horses, hastening towards the chateau in a 
direction directly opposite to that pursued by himself. The 
moment the equipage was met by the worthy scion of the 
church, the driver pulled up his horses, and respectfully saluted 
Father Joseph. 

“Are you bound for Grandmanoir?” enquired the priest. 

“I was, may it please your reverence,’ answered Jean 
Maillot, the well-known coachman usually employed by the 
proprietor of the Hotel de France; “but now that I have 
encountered you, my commission is more than half executed.” 

“And what may that be?’ demanded the priest in partial 
astonishment. 

“There is a sick man at our house,” replied Jean hastily; “and 
having made a variety of enquiries relative to the various 
people in the neighbourhood, he immediately despatched me to 
request you to call upon him, when your name and rank were 
mentioned.” 
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“This is strange 





passing strange!” murmured the priest; 
then, without asking another question, he stepped into the 
carriage, and was speedily set down at the door of the Hotel de 
France. A multitude of obsequious bows on the part of the 
landlord, and a catalogue of polite enquiries relative to the 
baroness, and the jeunes demoiselies on that of the hostess, 
rather assailed than welcomed Father Joseph, when he made his 
appearance in the court-yard of the hotel. His 
acknowledgments and replies were courteous but hasty; and 
were speedily cut short by a request to be immediately shown 
to the apartment of the Chevalier d’ Altamont, for such was the 
name, according to the information he obtained from the host, 
of the sick gentleman lodging in the hotel. The Abbé was 
accordingly conducted to the chevalier’s apartment, where he 
found that gentleman, who has already been introduced to the 
reader, reclining on a sofa placed near the open window, 
through which the evening breeze was wafted to fan his thin 
grey locks and cool his feverish cheeks. 

“Benedice, mi fili,” cried the priest, as he advanced towards 
the chevalier, and made the sign of the cross. “Meseems that 
the hand of sickness is upon thee; but if thou hast sent to me for 
ghostly comfort” 

“Ghostly comfort!” cried the chevalier with a smile of 
contempt, as he raised himself upon his left arm, and motioned 
the priest to be seated with his right hand; “ ghostly comfort!” 
he repeated in a less severe tone, “no, Abbé Prudhomme, I am 
not so deeply affected with corporeal suffering as thou may’ st 
imagine; and had I required ghostly comfort, as thou art pleased 
to call it, I might have sent to other priests in the 
neighbourhood, whose abode is not so distant as thine.” 
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The priest gazed in mute astonishment at the singular 
language which issued from the lips of that old but venerable 
personage; while the chevalier proceeded in a more 
conciliatory tone. 

“You are a clever man, Monsieur Abbé, and a man of the 
world —eh? And a worldly-minded man. Start not—I mean no 
insult—as the communications I shall shortly make will fully 
prove; but I must touch a string in thy heart ere I unfold the 
secrets I have to confide to thee—a string which will oscillate 
to nothing but the contiguity of gold!” 

“Chevalier d’Altamont,” began the priest, apparently irate 
at this unusual frankness on the part of a stranger. 

“Silence—and be seated!” cried the old man, with a peculiar 
tone of command which the Abbé felt himself indescribably 
bound to obey. “Silence—I repeat—and affect not a virtue you 
cannot feel. You must serve me—yes—serve me, I repeat, in 
preference to a certain individual with whom I accidentally 
travelled a few days ago, and whose name did not transpire till 
after his departure—and that name is de Moirot!” 

“De Moirot!” cried the priest, starting on his chair, and 
casting a look of mingled curiosity and dread at the venerable 
individual, who returned his glance with a calmness not 
unmixed with satisfaction. “De Moirot, did you say?” 

“De Moirot, the Notary,” was the tranquil reply. 

“T know him—know him well!” said the priest, laconically, 
perceiving that it was useless to dissimulate with the chevalier. 

“I am aware of it; and you serve a treacherous friend, a 
dangerous enemy, and an unprincipled usurer,”’ continued 
d’Altamont, somewhat warmly. “But you must now enlist 
yourself in my service; and, in order to prove the advantages 
you will eventually reap by so doing, it is my intention to enter 
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into certain details, which cannot fail to interest and surprise 
you, at the same time that they will induce you to forsake the 
cause of a villain.” 

The priest drew his chair close to the sofa on which the 
chevalier was reclining, and settled himself to listen with the 
greatest attention; while the old gentleman, on his part, raised 
his body to a more elevated position, the better to recount his 
narrative, which he began in the following manner. 


Chapter Seven: A Narrative of the Past 


“Tt was in the year 1774,” said the Chevalier d’ Altamont to the 
all-attentive Abbé Prudhomme, “that I was first intimately 
acquainted with the baron and baroness of Grandmanoir.”* The 
baroness was one of the most beautiful creatures that ever 
existed. But certain reasons oblige me to be concise on this 
head, or I might give you a description of a being a fairer than 
whom the sun ne’er shone upon. Her husband was deeply 
enamoured of her; and she for some time returned his affection 
with a reciprocal passion. Their union was blessed by the birth 
of an heir in 1775, and the baron’s happiness was complete. 
They were then residing at Grandmanoir; and a continued 
series of gaiety, balls, parties, &c., served to while away the 
time. There never were less than twenty or thirty visitors 
staying at the chateau, amongst whom I was invariably 
included. But the most constant guest—and the one whose 
presence appeared to be the most indispensable to the baron— 
was the duke de Dumaille. 


3 G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Baroness: A Novel’, The Monthly 
Magazine, November 1837, pp. 493-500. 
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“The duke was the baron’s most intimate friend. They had 
been educated together at the same seminary in early youth, and 
had made a continental tour in each other’s company when they 
attained the period of their majority. About the same age, 
intimately connected by the ties of friendship, and both 
endowed with high rank and splendid fortunes, it was not 
astonishing that the duke de Dumaille and the baron de 
Grandmanoir should thus remain inseparable companions. The 
duke was remarkably handsome. Tall and well-formed, he had 
that aquiline cast of feature which so well corresponds with a 
commanding air and aristocratic bearing. His manners were 
fascinating in the extreme—he had a most retentive memory— 
he was fond of poetry and light literature, and was a great 
favourite with the ladies, whose vanity he flattered by the 
apposite compliments he paid their charms, by means of apt 
quotation, and whose amour propre he gratified by his specious 
adulation. He however made no secret of his amours; and many 
a quarrel did he occasion between a suspicious husband and a 
coquettish wife, on account of his unguarded allusions and 
reckless vaunts. 

“To give you an idea of the nature of the friendship that 
existed between the duke de Dumaille and the baron of 
Grandmanoir, I need but mention an occurrence which took 
place in January 1776, and to which may eventually be traced 
the origin of all the pecuniary difficulties that now threaten the 
ancient family. You start—Monsieur |’Abbé—but I know more 
than you suspect—and I am perfectly aware that the baroness 
is at this moment involved in embarrassments, and that those 
embarrassments were the cause of de Moirot’s late visit. But to 
continue my anecdote. The duke was a notorious gambler, and 
one of the most extravagant men in existence. One evening— 
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when the duke was supposed to be at Paris—a post-chaise 
suddenly drew up to the door of the chateau, and the lord of 
Dumaille descended the steps. He sought an immediate 
interview with the baron, and informed him that two days 
previously he had lost upwards of eight hundred thousand 
francs at play—that his estates were already mortgaged for a 
time—but that if the baron would advance the required sum for 
a period of fourteen years, the matter might be arranged to the 
satisfaction and convenience of all parties. The baron 
immediately accompanied the duke to Paris; and de Moirot 
senior procured the money on terms apparently easy at the 
moment, but which have since proved the origin of a thousand 
evils. An infamous deed was signed—the baron did not object 
to the conditions of it, so firmly did he rely upon the promises 
of the duke and his ability to repay the money at the period 
specified—and the cash was counted down on the table by the 
designing Notary, who perhaps entertained even then the most 
nefarious of all intentions with regard to Grandmanoir. 
However—suffice it to say that the duke was made happy—the 
baron pleased at having been so materially serviceable to a 
friend—and they returned to the chateau together. I merely 
relate this anecdote to exemplify the generous feeling of the 
baron, the obligations the duke lay under to him, and the cause 
of an encumbrance upon the estate, concerning which we shall 
have to speak anon. Thus all passed on happily and quietly for 
a season; and the baron was apparently the most enviable of 
beings. 

“The days were passed in amusements of all kinds—the 
evenings in dancing, fétes champétres, or with music and cards. 
There were barges upon the canals, beautifully fitted up for the 
use of the visitors who were fond of water-excursions; hounds 
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and huntsmen for the chase; and shooting apparatus for the 
sportsman. The ponds were filled with an abundance of fine 
fish; and many sought a recreation in, to me, the cruel art of 
angling. Thus was time whiled away on the wings of pleasure; 
and ennui was banished from those halls of delight. 

“At length it came to the baron’s knowledge that the duke 
had expressed himself in ardent terms relative to the baroness. 
Of this circumstance I was well informed, residing, as I before 
told you, almost constantly at Grandmanoir. The baron knew 
full well the duke’s character and disposition, and did not for 
an instant doubt the truth of the communication that had been 
made to him. He however said nothing to him whom he had 
always treated and considered as his friend; but determined to 
watch the conduct of his youthful spouse, whose heart he could 
not persuade himself had been already estranged from the liege 
lord of her first affections. 

“T shall not dwell at any length upon this portion of my 
narrative; nor shall I expatiate on the intense anxiety 
experienced by the baron during the few months that elapsed 
after suspicion and jealousy had once been awakened in his 
mind. Suspicion, M. |’Abbe, deprives you of sleep—turns the 
hours set apart for repose into restless vigils —chases the blood 
away from the cheek—plants untimely wrinkles on the bbow— 
and causes you to start at the slightest whisper. And jealousy, 
M. |’ Abbe, is the spider of the mind, that weaves its venomous 
webs around the finest fibres which concrete in the human 
breast, distorts all things into other shapes, gives false colours 
to the appearance of facts, and invests with importance the most 
groundless trifles. Such was the penalty to which the baron was 
subjected; but neither his suspicion nor his jealousy was devoid 
of foundation!” 
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Here the Chevalier d’ Altamont hesitated for a moment to 
recover breath; and the Abbé Prud’homme awaited in the 
deepest suspense the conclusion of the tale. 

“No,” continued the chevalier, “those suspicions were 
just—and that jealousy was not a vain and visionary idea. The 
baron confided all his secrets to me; my breast was the 
repository of all his sentiments, all his dread, and all his fears, 
as well as all his sorrows—and those sorrows, M. |’ Abbé, were 
not trivial—they were deep and profound! If I speak with 
warmth, pardon me, for I was the baron’s dearest friend, and I 
feel his woes as pungently as if they were my own. Proofs— 
glaring and most unequivocal proofs—at length convinced the 
unhappy husband of his wife’s infidelity; and, in a moment of 
pardonable ire, the baron sought to slay the cruel seducer of 
innocence and yirtue, without allowing him an opportunity of 
preparing for self-defence. But the duke escaped—God only 
knows how—the effects of his injured friend’s just resentment; 
and immediately made a precipitate retreat from the chateau. I 
have since ascertained that, contrary to his usual and well- 
known habits, he never once alluded to the occurrence amongst 
his fashionable friends in the metropolis; but carefully avoided 
the subject when any question was put to him, or any allusion 
made to his breach with the baron of Grandmanoir. I did not 
fail subsequently to acquaint my injured friend with this (to 
him) important fact; and it considerably alleviated—if solace 
could be experienced in the midst of woes so deep as his—the 
acuteness of his sorrows. 

“Few were the reproaches he breathed in the ears of his 
faithless spouse; to save his honour—to conceal the disgrace 
that had fallen upon his family—to prevent the possibility of a 
rencontre between himself or his wife and the infamous de 
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Dumaille—these were now his sole aims, his sole desires. 
When we retrospect to past ages, and the misty times gone by, 
we see the first root of the ancient family of the baroness of 
Grandmanoir planted by the venerable Constable Montmorenci 
of St. Quentin renown; and through a series of successive 
centuries, during which many were the noble scions that were 
born to and died from that honourable stock, no disgrace—-no 
infamy had ever been attached to their glorious name. Can you 
wonder, then, Monsieur |’Abbé, that in his agony—in his 
despair—the baron came to the desperate resolution of 
realizing a portion of his vast possessions, and seeking a 
foreign clime whither he might bear the remembrance of his 
sorrows? His family was not less ancient—not less 
renowned—not less exalted by rank—nor less ennobled by the 
deeds of an illustrious ancestry; it was therefore necessary to 
save those two families from the vilifying impression of a 
lasting stigma. Dread was the resolve! to leave his native 
clime—to forsake his proud and lordly acquaintances—to 
banish himself from his paternal estate—to shun the glances of 
his fellow-countrymen—Oh! M. Abbé, you know not how 
galling such proceedings must have been to the haughty and 
unbending disposition of the peer of Grandmanoir! 

“But he was inflexible in his determination. The stately 
hotel in the Faubourg Saint Germain was sold, the servants 
were dismissed, the furniture—yes, the very furniture—was 
disposed of, in order to convince the baroness of the stern 
resolve of her husband, and the uncertainty of their ever again 
returning to Paris; and they departed on a tour to Italy, leaving 
their extensive possessions under the control of a notary of the 
Rue Vivienne in Paris. I need scarcely inform you that this was 
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M. de Moirot, the father of the present unworthy claimant to 
the estate of Grandmanoir.” 

“Singular—most singular!” cried the Abbé, while the 
chevalier reposed for a moment, and drank a glass of wine 
which he poured from a bottle standing on the table in the 
middle of the room, but within his reach as he reclined upon 
the sofa. “All this is perfectly new and strange to me,” added 
Father Joseph, unable to refrain from expressing his 
astonishment. 

“Strange and new!” cried the chevalier, almost 
contemptuously. “What! are you astonished that, amongst other 
communications, the baroness should have withheld from you 
the secret of her shame —of her disgrace? No; she thinks you 
are her friend—in her declining years she fancies she has need 
of your counsels in the emergency of her affairs; and she 
entrusts just so much to your wisdom as she chooses and is 
obliged by circumstances to do. Mistake her not, Abbé 
Prud’homme. I know her well—I was long intimate with her 
and her husband—in fine, I am this day engaged in her cause. 
But let me continue my narrative, ere the night shall be too far 
advanced.” 

“Proceed,” said Father Joseph; “I am most anxious to know 
the result of these mysterious deeds.” 

“The baron and his wife,” continued the chevalier, “left 
Paris, and proceeded towards the genial clime of Italy. When 
they bade adieu to their numerous friends and acquaintances, 
the baron suffered it to be believed that they merely intended to 
make a tour calculated to occupy two or three years; and that at 
the end of that period it would be their desire to return to 
France. But three years passed away—and they sought not 
again the enjoyments of their native land. I corresponded with 
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the baron; and he informed me, at the expiration of those three 
years, that he was resolved never to set foot more on the estate 
where his honour had been so severely compromised, nor in 
that city where he had first selected the wife who had disgraced 
him. He moreover assured me, that he was living on amicable 
terms with the baroness, who seemed deeply to have repented 
of her fault; and that he was inclined to forgive her with all his 
heart and all his soul. At the same time he charged de Moirot 
to let the chateau and estate of Grandmanoir, as it would have 
been useless to suffer the lands to remain uncultivated, or the 
house to dwindle into decay. The notary obeyed these 
injunctions; a banker of repute declared his readiness to accept 
the lease on the terms proposed; and the bargain was forthwith 
concluded. 

“The baron and baroness of Grandmanoir,” continued the 
chevalier, after a momentary pause, “at length fixed their abode 
in Florence, and gradually entered into the dissipations and 
pleasures of the Tuscan capital. Year succeeded year; the baron 
eagerly plunged into those ruinous courses that involve 
fortunes, fame, and rank in danger and jeopardy, because the 
excitement of cards, drinking, and riotous company, estranged 
his mind from a contemplation of his misfortune. On her part, 
the baroness did not fail to aid her noble husband in making 
away with their vast riches: she gave magnificent 
entertainments—kept a splendid equipage— hired a beautiful 
villa in the vale of Arno—and eyen astonished the wealthiest 
inhabitants of Florence by her expenditure and ostentatious 
disregard for money. Frequent and more frequent were the 
remittances despatched from Paris by M. de Moirot; and 
Grandmanoir was already heavily mortgaged, when, in the 
beginning of the year 1790, events occurred that effectually 
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terminated so ruinous a course, destroyed the happiness of the 
baron for ever, involved his property in deeper jeopardy, and— 
and—but no matter—he was my friend, M. l’Abbé—and you 
will pardon these tears!” 

The holy father said nothing; he was lost in deep thought— 
a multitude of new ideas and new schemes were already jarring 
in his breast—and he scarcely remarked the bitterness with 
which the venerable old man wept. A long interval ensued— 
the moon was by this time high in the heavens—the busy hum 
of the city was almost rocked in repose—and the bat winged 
his airy flight around the tall gables of the houses. The night 
was still calm and serene—not a cloud veiled the stars above— 
the darkness consisted of a dusky veil, whose surface was 
uniformly of the same hue, and was not varied by occasional 
vapours; and in that little apartment sate those two men—each 
with thoughts of vast import agitating his mind— each 
impatient to know the final resolutions or secrets of the other. 
The moon shone in at the window, and its placid rays played 
upon the silvery locks of the chevalier, and caused the tears to 
glisten as they rolled down his cheeks. That painful silence was 
long unbroken, while the Abbé and the chevalier remained 
absorbed, the one in his reflections, the other in his grief. At 
length d’ Altamont started up—the iron tongue of the cathedral 
bell proclaimed the hour of eleven—and the sonorous note 
effectually aroused the inmates of the apartment to which we 
have introduced our reader, from their reflections. 

“Tt is now mine,” said the chevalier, “to detail a succession 
of misfortunes that befell the baron, and that would have driven 
any other man to the verge of despair. In the midst of 
dissipation, rash expenditure, and ruinous gaiety—while music 
was nightly heard in the cassino hired by the baroness in the 
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vale of Arno—and while the baron was unhappily giving way 
to habits of licentiousness that must speedily have consigned 
him to an untimely grave, had he not been suddenly arrested in 
his career—while de Moirot was deriving immense profits 
from his situation as intendant of the property of 
Grandmanoir—and while the eventual ruin of that noble 
family’s fortune and honour alike appeared to be threatened— 
the duke de Dumaille suddenly arrived in Florence! He was still 
gay, volatile, and handsome as he always had been; he had left 
Paris involved in irredeemable difficulties, and with the 
remnants of his once princely fortune had sought the Tuscan 
capital wherein to fix his future residence. 

“The baron was absent, on a visit to an Italian nobleman at 
Venice, when the duke de Dumaille made his appearance in the 
Etrurian metropolis; and it was only on his return to the cassino 
inhabited by his wife from time to time, in the vale of Arno—a 
return that was sudden and totally unanticipated by her—a 
return that took place at midnight, when all was gaiety, with 
dancing, music, and mirth in the country residence—it was 
only then that the baron first became aware of the duke’s 
presence in Florence, and encountered him in the salons of the 
baroness, surrounded by the gay Italian youths who flitted 
about the handsome and noble Frenchman, and were proud to 
be honoured by his smiles. For a moment the baron’s brow 
darkened, and his hand sought his sword; but respect for 
himself and for his family restrained his indignation, and he 
bowed distantly to the duke, who saluted him with a half- 
impudent, half-patronising inclination of the head. That night a 
terrible scene took place between the baron and his spouse, and 
a confession of a renewed guilty intercourse was slowly elicited 
from the unwilling lips of the lost woman! 
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“Misfortunes never come singly, M. l’Abbé,” pursued the 
chevalier, hastily quitting the subject which related to the 
arrival of de Dumaille at Florence; “no—calamity in its visits 
is never unattended. On the following morning—after that 
eventful night—the baron received letters from Paris. Some of 
them were from friends, announcing, in a casual manner, the 
flight of the duke from his creditors; and others were from de 
Moirot, containing information of the same fact, and 
advertising the baron of the non-payment of the enormous sum 
advanced in 1776, as I before stated. These news were 
sufficient to paralyze the energies of any common individual; 
but the baron endeavoured to bear up against his misfortunes 
with fortitude and magnanimity. He knew it was useless to 
apply to de Dumaille—even if he would have condescended to 
do so; he therefore immediately wrote to de Moirot for a correct 
and detailed account of the exact position of his affairs, the 
amounts of the mortgages on his ancestral domains, the 
liabilities under which he lay—in fine, a precise schedule of his 
debts and his possessions. This was speedily procured, and its 
contents for a time entirely stupefied the unfortunate baron. He 
was tottering on the verge of ruin, and a desperate sacrifice 
could alone save him. The non-fulfilment of the conditions 
imposed upon him in 1776 by the deed bearing the signature of 
himself and the duke de Dumaille, empowered the treacherous 
and designing de Moirot to enter into full and incontestable 
possession of a considerable portion of the estate of 
Grandmanoir. The interest upon the eight hundred thousand 
francs, which sum was the amount—as you may remember— 
of the original loan, had been suffered to accumulate; and, by 
the consequence of an enormous increase of compound 
interest, that original amount was now more than doubled. A 
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sacrifice could be made—that is to say, a certain risk was to be 
run—and that sacrifice, and that risk, were both proposed by 
the avaricious de Moirot, who offered to draw up a new deed, 
corroborative in principle of the conditions detailed in the old 
one, and merely setting aside the conclusion of that original 
document by the simple change of granting a much more 
elongated period for the payment of the money, in default of 
which de Moirot should enter into possession of the entire 
estate of Grandmanoir. The interest was to be paid regularly at 
the usual intervals; and, after a proper valuation of the estate, 
in order that the delay might be commensurate with the 
circumstances in favour of de Moirot, the procrastinated period 
of payment was settled to take place on the 14th of August, 
1822, with a month’s due notice. Thus to gratify the avaricious 
calculations of one man, and to suit the convenience of another, 
was concluded the most villainous private commercial treaty”4 
ever concocted by a notary, or signed by a land-holder! I 
subsequently understood that de Moirot settled this anticipated 
wealth—that is, either the sum due, or the estate itself—on his 
younger son Alfred, of whose mysterious disappearance I have 
since been informed.” 

“And the baroness—,” said the Abbé Prud’homme, taking 
advantage of another pause in the chevalier’s narrative to put a 
question that might elicit the information he required. 

“The baroness,” exclaimed the chevalier sharply. ““Well— 
while these things were being done, her son throve—and the 
features of the boy resembled those of his sire.” 


4 The details of this transaction are partially founded on fact. 
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“But what steps did the baron take—?” interrupted the 
Abbé, looking at his watch, and manifesting a certain 
impatience which indicated his anxiety to depart. 

“For some time he devoured his wrath—for some time he 
tolerated the visits of the duke at his house in Florence—and 
for some time he merely reproached his wife in secret for 
having again permitted herself to associate with her former 
seducer. But when the transactions with de Moirot were 
concluded, and when de Dumaille had so long been received at 
the hotel of the baron de Grandmanoir as to prevent any 
suspicion concerning the real cause of a rupture, the injured 
husband sought a pretext to quarrel with his rival, and a duel 
ensued. The hostile parties met at a secluded place in the vale 
of Arno—they were accompanied by seconds—they fired at the 
same time—and the baron was left for dead!” 

“But he did not die—he survived that event,” exclaimed the 
Abbé hastily, and casting a peculiar glance of suspicion or 
doubt on the flushing countenance of the chevalier. 

“Ah! how knowest thou that?” demanded the venerable 
d’Altamont, starting from his recumbent position, and sitting 
upright on the sofa, while he gave the Abbé a look which 
seemed to read the reverend father’s inmost soul. 

“Your confidence shall be met with equal confidence,” said 
the Abbé calmly. “During de Moirot’s visit the other day, I 
overheard all that passed between him and the baroness—I 
listened in an adjoining apartment—solicitude for her welfare 
urged me to be thus indiscreet; and in the course of their 
conversation, de Moirot made use of these words,—‘ Were my 
brother Alfred de Moirot in existence, then the lands of 
Grandmanoir would pass away from me and my heirs for ever. 
Such was my father’s will—as your deceased husband well 
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knew!’ Now Alfred de Moirot was only born in 1791—so far 
as my information—” 

“That may be!” cried the chevalier, “because the baron did 
live another year after the duel that was eventually fatal in its 
results; and only de Moirot, the baroness, her son, and myself 
knew that he survived the combat that year; for the baroness, 
accompanied by her child, returned to France in deep 
mourning, and it was circulated amongst their friends that the 
lord of Grandmanoir was no more. Only de Moirot and 
ourselves knew to the contrary; and after a lapse of twelve 
months, he, the baroness, and I received letters from a surgeon 
in an obscure village in the south of Italy, informing us of his 
demise. This is the real truth, and will account for the words 
uttered by de Moirot. And should you ask wherefore the baron 
despatched his wife and only son again to France—should you 
ask wherefore he was desirous of being deemed no more a 
denizen of this world—seek the reply in the fact that his honour 
was tainted, that the real cause of the duel was bruited abroad, 
that, in a moment of intoxication, the duke de Dumaille avowed 
the deed to his convivial companions, and more than hinted at 
his ancient liaison with the baroness. The injured husband was 
fain to hide his dishonoured head in solitude and retirement; he 
knew that in France, and on her own estate, his wife would be 
safe from the persecutions, or rather assiduities of de Dumaille, 
whose embarrassments in pecuniary matters were an effectual 
bar to his residence in his native land. Such, M. Abbé, were the 
motives that influenced the baron in his singular mode of 
conduct—-singular, perhaps, to you and to me, but reasonable 
when connected with an individual entertaining the highest 
sense of family honour, and jealous of the breath of aspersion!” 
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Here the chevalier paused, and as the last words, which he 
uttered with considerable emphasis, escaped his lips, the 
cathedral clock tolled the hour of midnight. But it was not until 
past three in the morning that the Abbé arrived once more at 
the chateau. The faithful historian of these memoirs is as yet 
unaware of what passed between the venerable chevalier and 
the reverend Father Joseph during the two long hours that 
intervened between the moment when the former brought his 
narrative down to the epoch at which the baroness returned to 
France, and when the latter took his departure. Matters of vast 
importance were doubtless discussed; else never would the 
careful priest have suffered himself to run the chance of 
catching the rheumatism by being exposed to the night air; nor 
would M. d’Altamont have so long refrained from seeking the 
luxuries of his tranquil couch. But the subject of their debates 
is for the present involved in mystery and doubt. 


Chapter Eight: The Love Letter 


“Tt is most unaccountable,” said M. Delville, “particularly as 
the conducteur of the Diligence swore that a gentleman, who 
was with me, and who appeared to be nearly as intoxicated as 
myself, helped me into the vehicle, and declared that I was 
bound for Calais.””° 

“Eh! bien, my dear friend,” exclaimed Sans-géne; “but have 
I not pledged my word and honour that I am as innocent with 


regard to your adventure as the Great Mogul himself? We were 


5 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Baroness: A Tale’, The 
Monthly Magazine, January 1838, pp. 57-62. 
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walking very quietly along the road, and parted in an equally 
quiet manner.” 

“How was that?” enquired the still half credulous Delville. 

“Simply by falling into a ditch,” returned Sans-géne. “But 
you expressed your intention the other day of visiting Calais; 
so, I suppose, that as the mountain would not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet was obliged to go to the mountain.” 

“That may be,” observed M, Delville; “but if ever I be again 
led away by the inducements you hold out, M. Sans-géne, to 
dissipation and debauch, then call me one of the most versatile 
characters you have yet encountered.” 

“Nous verrons—nous verrons!”’ cried Sans-géne, rubbing 
his hands together, and casting a satisfied look at his person in 
the reflecting Psyche opposite to where he sate. 

“And what may be the cause of these wise resolutions?” 

“To tell you the truth,” murmured M. Delville in a voice 
which he affected to render peculiarly sentimental, “I must be 
upon my guard, for I am certain my actions are watched.” 

“Watched!” cried Sans-géne: “how? by the police?” “Oh! 
no; by a soubrette—a lady’s maid, you know,” was the reply, 
accompanied by a cunning smile. 

“Ah! I understand—an affair of gallantry—a little amour— 
eh ?” observed Sans-géne, adding to the broad hint conveyed 
by his remark the additional emphasis of a blow or poke 
between M. Delville’s ribs in the most sensitive part. 

“You are right; but not with the lady’s-maid,” returned the 
old gentleman, sitting uneasily on his chair from the effects of 
the introduction of Sans-géne’s knuckles between his bones. 

“Not with the lady’s-maid!” exclaimed Sans-géne. “Who 
then is the happy fair one that has captivated the illustrious 
Delville?” 
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“Her mistress!” was the solemn reply. 

“All honourable, correct, straight-forward, eh?” said Sans- 
géne. 

“Oh! yes; a widow, my dear fellow—a rich widow, and as 
lovely as she is wealthy.” 

“Peste!” ejaculated Sans-géne; “cannot you introduce a. 
friend, old boy?” 

“With pleasure—I am not jealous,” answered Delville; 
“although I have not yet proposed—that is, expressed myself 
in direct terms. A thousand little hints, you know, but nothing 
farther. And, while I think of it, the divine creature honoured 
me with a letter this very morning, demanding an explanation; 
and, in fine, requesting to be definitively acquainted with my 
intentions.” 

“That was modest, at all events!” observed Sans-géne, “Did 
you answer the effusion?” 

“Not yet,” replied M. Delville. “The fact is, between you 
and me, I occasionally—only occasionally, recollect—wear 
spectacles; and—and I find it disagreeable to write without 
them. I do not say it is impossible, mind—merely inconvenient; 
and, if you remember, I had my spectacles on my nose—” 

“When we issued in a tolerable hurry from the cabaret 
together,” said Sans-géne. 

“Yes,” continued Delville; “and also when I tumbled—that 
is, fell...” 

“Into the ditch, where you lost them; and at present you are 
sans lunettes,” hastily observed Sans-géne, in order to cut short 
a long story. 

“You have hit it precisely; the real truth is now unfolded,” 
said Delville. 

“Have you ever written to the lady in question before?” 
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“Never,” replied the old gentleman. 

“Nor does she know your hand-writing?” persisted Sans- 
géne. “I once showed her how I made my P’s and D’s.” 

“Pshaw! is that all?” 

“Farther than those letters are concerned, Madame Gaston 
is totally unacquainted with my hand-writing.” 

“Good!” cried Sans-géne; “I will indite a letter for you. 
Setting aside the spelling, my hand is tolerably decent.” 

“No!” ejaculated M. Delville, his countenance expressing a 
certain band delight which called a smile to the lips of his 
companion. “Will you really do me that service?” 

“Certainly,” said Sans-géne; and having arranged the 
writing materials upon the table in M. Delville’s room, where 
they were seated, he desired the old gentleman to dictate the 
reply he was anxious to transmit to Madame Gaston, for that 
was the name of the fair inamorata. 

“Adorable creature,’ commenced M. Delville, “Jt is with 
the deepest sense of gratitude and love that—” 

“Excellent!” cried Sans-géne. “Proceed.” 

“That I take up my pen to— must I say ‘my pen’?” 

“Certainly. How is she to know any thing to the contrary?” 
demanded Sans-géne, who was very busily engaged in writing. 

“Well, then,” continued M. Delville,—“that I take up my 
pen to acknowledge the receipt of your welcome epistle, and 
reply in a style which I hope will not fail to please you. Proud 
that my attentions have not been thrown away, and that my 
personal appearance is not displeasing, I venture to offer up 
the incense of a pure affection at the altar of—of— what shall 
I say?” 
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“Ridicule and folly!” said Sans-géne, whose hand was 
busily employed in tracing certain characters on the paper 
before him, and whose mind was at the moment rather absent. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed M. Delville, thinking that his 
amanuensis was lightly treating a serious matter. 

“Say, ‘at the altar of beauty and mental accomplishments; 
and so soon as I shall have been blessed with the supreme 
felicity of calling myself your husband, my constant endeavour 
to study your happiness only will demonstrate more forcibly 
than all the flowers of rhetoric, the extent of my affection. I 
remain, dear madam, your constant adorer, Mathieu 
Delville’.” 

Sans-géne scribbled away, and much longer than M. 
Delville continued to dictate, which at first astonished the old 
gentleman. He was however re-assured, when Sans-géne threw 
down his pen, and said, “Well, so far so good; I have copied 
your effusion precisely as it issued from your honied lips; but I 
do not mean to run the risk of figuring in the pillory, and then 
taking a quiet morning’s walk to the galleys at Brest or Toulon, 
for the small inadvertency called forgery. Pray, mon cher ami, 
sign your own name: that surely you may accomplish even 
without glasses.” 

To this reasonable demand M. Delville assented, and 
accordingly subjoined his two appellations—prenomen and 
cognomen—to the paper which Sans-géne placed in a 
convenient position before him. The letter was then folded up, 
sealed, and duly addressed to “Madame veuve Gaston,” &c. 
&c. In the course of an hour an answer was returned, to the 
effect that the fair widow would have much pleasure in 
receiving Messieurs Delville and Sans-géne that evening to 
partake of supper, &c., at half-past nine 0’ clock. 
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“Peste!” exclaimed Delville; “you have already created a 
sensation in Boulogne, mon cher. But how could Madame 
Gaston know that we were intimate?” 

“She has doubtless seen us together,” observed Sans-géne, 
suppressing a smile that would have been peculiarly 
significant, had not prudence “nipped it in the bud.” 

“True!” cried Delville; “and perhaps she knows that you are 
a nobleman in disguise?” 

“Oh! I hope not,” exclaimed Sans-géne hastily. “Would it 
not be better if you were to pass me off as your nephew?” 

“With pleasure!” ejaculated Delville, who was flattered by 
the proposal, in which he saw no sinister view. 

Having adjusted these important matters, the two gentlemen 
proceeded to refresh themselves with a walk upon the pier; and 
when they had snuffed a sufficiency of the sea-breeze for that 
day, they returned to the hotel and partook of an exquisite 
repast at the seemly hour of six. The conversation did not once 
vary from the topic that appeared essentially to interest both 
parties, viz. Madame Gaston; and Sans-géne gratified his 
curiosity by causing M. Delville to put him in possession of all 
particulars relative to that lady’s personal attractions and 
worldly goods. The substance of the old gentleman’s 
communication was, “that Madame Gaston was the widow of 
a wealthy merchant—that she enjoyed an income of four 
hundred pounds per annum—that she was about thirty-six 
years of age, tall and moderately stout—and that she was very 
anxious to supply the place of the deceased negociant with 
another protector.” Sans-géne was peculiarly satisfied with the 
colouring of this picture, and forbore to make such frequent 
applications to the wine-bottle as was his wont: determined, 
however, that the hotel-keeper should not be a loser by this 
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unusual abstemiousness, he plied M. Delville to the heart’s 
content of that worthy individual, who was so intoxicated by 
the prospect of uniting himself to a widow possessing charms 
not entirely connected with outward show, that he forgot his 
wise resolutions, and did not hesitate to drink off repeated 
bumpers to her health and their mutual happiness. 

At half-past nine Messieurs Delville and Sans-géne rang at 
the door of Madame Gaston’s house, and were immediately 
admitted to that lady’s presence. The room in which she was 
seated was elegantly furnished; and Madame Gaston herself 
was an elegant woman (for her age), and was, in the true French 
sense of the word, elegantly dressed. She welcomed Delville 
with a courteous smile, and cast a glance of mingled cunning 
and bashfulness—a look that would have been exceedingly sly, 
had its acumen not been suppressed by a latent modesty or 
confusion—at Sans-géne. 

“M. Delville is welcome—and his nephew—” began 
Madame Gaston. 

“My nephew!” exclaimed M. Delville in astonishment; 
“how did it become known that—” 

“Oh!” cried Sans-géne, almost precipitating himself upon 
his venerable companion, “all the world at Boulogne knows 
that Iam your nephew; I foolishly spread the report myself; 
and—” 

“And—and—the letter, you remember!” murmured 
Madame Gaston in M. Delville’s ear. 

“Eh! the letter—what? he did not confess—” 

“Oh! no; not he!” said Madame Gaston in the same sotto 
voce. 

“So much the better!” cried M. Delville, almost bewildered 
with wine and a consciousness of some mystery which he could 
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not ex- plain, while Sans-géne hastened to turn the 
conversation. 

“Monsieur has not been long at Boulogne-sur-Mer?” 
observed Madame Gaston, fixing her large blue eyes with a 
peculiar expression on Sans-géne. 

“No, Madame, only a few days. I came hither for the 
purpose of receiving a considerable fortune from a lawyer in 
this town, under the will of a deceased relative.” 

“What! is it possible? were you related to the late M. Sans- 
gene of the Basse-Ville?” exclaimed Madame Gaston, drawing 
back her chair a few paces, and suffering her features to 
contract into a frown. 

“T have not that honour, Madame,” replied the adventurer: 
“a coincidence of names—nothing more, L assure you.” 
“Singular, indeed !” cried the lady, suddenly relapsing into 
smiles once more. 

“And does M. Sans-géne intend to make a long stay?” 

“Ma chere,” interrupted M. Delville—“for so I may now 
call you, under existing circumstances—” 

“Certainly! certainly!” interrupted Sans-géne in his turn, 
and with impolite haste; “oh! certainly—matrimonial 
speculations—iittle familiarities—drop all ceremony—ma 
chere—certainly, certainly !”— then, without giving M. 
Delville time to recover from his anger and astonishment, nor 
Madame Gaston from her pretty confusion, he said, “Yes, 
Madame, I came hither for the purpose of receiving a large sum 
of money; and thinking that the sea air might agree with me, I 
desired Laplace and Lafleur, my two domestics, to follow with 
the horses. One is so dull in a strange place without one’s stud; 
but now that I have the honour—” 
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“Ma chere!” again interrupted M. Delville, the influence of 
wine and the green-eyed monster working upon him; 
“considering our relative situations, I think you might 
condescend to address a few words to me, who—” 

“What! do you already repent?” cried Madame Gaston, 
flirting with her fan, behind which she partially concealed her 
face. 

“Repent! How—repent! Really methinks, Madame, that 
after the letter I had the honour—” 

“Tt is precisely that letter,’ exclaimed Madame Gaston, 
“that—” 

“Exactly, the letter!” shouted Sans-géne, purposely letting 
fall his handkerchief, and giving Delville a tremendous pinch 
on the calf of his leg, as he stooped to pick it up. 

The colloquy would doubtless have become more and more 
mystified, and M. Delville more and more at a loss to 
understand the ambiguous portions of it, had not the entrance 
of the servant to announce that supper was served up, happily 
terminated a discourse which seemed to be as 
incomprehensible to the old gentleman as it was eagerly 
avoided, or rather dreaded, by Sans-géne. In fact, the only 
person who was not essentially displeased by it was Madame 
Gaston; and the effect it produced upon her was a series of 
blushes, flirtings with the fan, and various little coquetteries 
which she enacted for her own peculiar benefit. 

A magnificent repast was spread out in an adjoining 
apartment. A paté de fois gras stood on one side of the table, 
and a cold poulet truffé on the other. A fricandeau de veau, 
reposing in a bed of oseille, afforded a pleasing spectacle and 
gratifying odour; and a dish of cotelettes de mouton a la 
jardiniere crowned the banquet. Champagne and the best 
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Bordeaux-Laflitte garnished a dumb-waiter placed near the 
table; while nosegays of beautiful flowers, tastefully arranged 
on the mantel-piece, gave a sweet perfume amidst the grosser 
emanations from the inviting supper. 

“Delicious!” cried M. Delville, as with a vacant eye he 
surveyed the banquet thus spread out. 

“Asseyons-nous, Messieurs,” said the courteous lady of the 
house, “and do honour to my preparation, M. Sans-géne, this is 
your place, next to me; M. Delville, take the chair at the bottom 
of the table.” 

“Mais, ma chere,’ commenced the discomfited old 
gentleman. 

“No remonstrances, my dear M. Delville!” exclaimed 
Madame Gaston; then, in a sort of half whisper, she added, 
“You are not consistent—you appear to repent of your 
determination every moment—and forget the ‘ridicule and 
folly’, as you yourself express it—” 

“Upon my honour, Madam, this is a mystery—” 

“Allons! interrupted Sans-géne, “are we to stand prattling all 
the evening, while so many good things await our attack? Pray 
seat yourself, M. Delville;” and, without any more ado, he 
quietly pushed that gentleman into the chair indicated by 
Madame Gaston. 

“Here is some mystery that I cannot understand,” muttered 
Delville to himself; “but resignation is at present my only 
resource, in addition to a good supper;” with which 
consolations, and particularly the latter, he managed to amuse 
himself for the better portion of half an hour. 

In the meantime Sans-géne was remarkably assiduous to 
Madame Gaston, and she on her part lavished a considerable 
quantity of smiles and tender looks upon the attentive swain. 
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The Champagne circulated, and Delville did not forget to 
dispose of his share; while the effects of the wine were 
evidenced on the part of Sans-géne by the lively sallies of wit 
that escaped him, and on that of Madame Gaston by an 
increasing tenderness of disposition manifested in favour of her 
facetious neighbour. So long as M. Delville was agreeably 
occupied by the discussion of meats and generous wines, he did 
not notice the repeated oeillades that passed between his two 
companions; but when his hunger was appeased, he had more 
time for observation; and whether it were that being 
intoxicated, and seeing double, he fancied Madame Gaston’s 
conduct towards Sans-géne had something more in it than 
common civility warranted, or that he was naturally of a 
querulous disposition in his cups, and apt to be offended at a 
trifle, we know not. Suffice it to say that in a fit of inordinate 
passion he presently arose from his seat, supporting himself by 
the table, and exclaimed at the top of his voice— 

“Madame, your conduct is disgraceful; and I hereby 
renounce all intention of fulfilling any engagement I may have 
contracted with you.” 

“Oh! I thought you would repent,” cried the lady with a 
sweet and conciliatory smile, while Sans-géne sate uneasily on 
his chair. 

“Repent, Madam! yes—I do repent—and I am sorry that my 
egregious folly could have—could have—that is—” 

“Your nephew is not under age, I presume, Sir,” said 
Madame Gaston very coolly, and with a species of triumph 
depicted on her countenance. 

“Nephew! Madame!” ejaculated the irate old gentleman, his 
face purple with anger; “he is not my nephew—he is a total 
stranger—a vaurien—a mange-tout for any thing that I know.” 
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“At least you yourself assured me that he was your 
nephew.” 

“Who? I, Madam!” 

“Yes, Monsieur; you, in your letter of this morning!” 
continued Madame Gaston, now angry in her tum; and 
producing the epistle from her reticule, she added, “I am sorry, 
Sir, you so soon forget your own assertions; pray recall them to 
your memory;” and with these words she handed over the letter 
to M. Delville, who was not so far advanced on the high road 
of intoxication as not to be able to distinguish the contents, 
which ran as follows:— 


Chere Madame, 


I have received your kind and welcome note, and 
should have replied to it sooner, had I not mislaid my 
spectacles, without which I can no more write than 
dance in the ballet at the opera. I have, however, 
maturely considered the purport of your letter; and 
candidly confess that it would be the height of folly and 
an act subject to the extreme of ridicule on my part to 
think of espousing a lovely young woman thirty years 
my junior. I have therefore purposed to introduce to 
your notice my nephew, M. Sans-géne, an excellent 
and worthy young man, whose fortune is considerable, 
and whose good looks cannot fail to win your esteem. 
Should a reciprocal attachment ensue, I shall still be 
able to enjoy the pleasure of your society, and still sign 
myself 
Your truly devoted servant, 
Mathieu Delville. 
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p.s. Should you be disengaged this evening, I might 
have the opportunity of introducing my beloved 
nephew. 


While M. Delville was occupied in the perusal of the above 
modest and elegantly-worded epistle, Sans-géne and Madame 
Gaston were employed by a trifling explanation which the 
former thought fit to tender that lady. 

“Adorable creature,” said he, “pardon the audacity of my 
conduct! I had heard of your beauty, your accomplishments, 
and your virtue; and I was anxious to possess such a treasure. 
Being at a loss to find the means of introducing myself to your 
notice, I adopted a venial though somewhat fraudulent method 
to effect my purpose. That method was the following one:”— 
and Sans-géne related in a few words the whole adventure, 
which, so far from vexing or offending Madame Gaston, not 
only pleased her, but raised Sans-géne to a considerable 
eminence in her opinion. 

“Traitor!” cried M. Delville, when he had managed to put 
himself in possession of the contents of the letter; “I could tear 
your very flesh from your body; but I prefer the adoption of 
other measures, which I shall put into immediate effect, and 
thus avenge my injured honour;” and having delivered himself 
of this eloquent oration, M. Delville reeled, fell back into his 
chair, and relieved his sorrows by the powerful medicine 
recommendable in such cases—Moétt’s best Champagne. He 
then relapsed into a gentle slumber, and thus allowed the tender 
couple, that anxiously watched his motions, a full opportunity 
of discussing the pleasant adventure which threw them 
together, and of indirectly gathering from each other—which 
was the principal and visible aim of both—all particulars 
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relative to their respective property. Madame Gaston was 
mistress of the sum of a hundred and seventy-five thousand 
francs (7,000/. sterling), which was vested in the funds; and the 
disposal of which depended entirely upon her own discretion. 
Sans-géne, in his turn, recapitulated the various items of his 
own possessions; and with considerable emphasis, most likely 
to give an additional air of truth to his very probable assertions, 
detailed the produce of his estate in Burgundy, his farm near 
Fontainbleau, his houses in Paris, and his share in a London 
banking establishment, “well known,” he said, “as the firm of 
Bull, Beef, and Port.” In addition to these handsome revenues, 
he failed not to mention the sum of a couple of hundred 
thousand francs which he had to receive in a few days from his 
lawyer at Boulogne, and which had called him away from the 
gaieties and pleasures of the French metropolis, to the 
fashionable society of which he was a brilliant ornament. These 
communications naturally delighted the several parties 
interested in them; and the already “enamoured pair” separated 
with many sweet smiles, Sans-géne promising to send the two 
porters of the hotel with a shutter or a wheelbarrow to fetch the 
still slumbering and disappointed Dellville. 


Chapter Nine: Eugene and the Priest—the Declaration 


No—t is not true that love has but a period more or less limited 
to reign in the heart of man;”° that after a season of blissful 
delirium and intoxicating pleasure, its decline is inevitable; and 
that a few years are the term assigned by Nature to a passion 


6 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Baroness: A Novel’, 
The Monthly Magazine, February 1838, pp. 172-78. 
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which nothing can enchain, and which must perish together 
with the bosom that has nursed it! No—tt is not true that the 
most elevated and sublime sentiments which ever concrete in 
the minds of intelligent beings, are like crystal toys that an 
accident may break and disperse! Oh!—no—the designs of 
crafty individuals have, from time to time, endeavoured to 
represent mankind in a more degraded predicament than it 
really is; but they shall never succeed in convincing us that 
love—true love—can be destroyed like the fragile glass; that 
its image may be effaced from the memory like a passing 
dream; or that its shackles are more fragile than silken threads! 
Love is the soul itself; it enjoys an invisible existence; it cures 
itself with its own balm; it fortifies itself by its own energies; it 
does not recommence—for it never ceases. At one moment it 
is ardent and passionate; at another, languishing and docile; 
now heated and feverish—then calm and reflective; now 
jealous and unjust—then forgiving and blind to a fault; now 
like the bursting volcano—then smooth as the placid lake; at 
one time selfish and cruel—at another, generous and kind. The 
principles of true love belong to eternity: they are combined 
with a faculty of regeneration, an impossibility of total decay, 
a youthfulness of passion blooming simultaneously with all the 
most beauteous flowers, like the rose- trees of Paestum which 
blossom twice in one year! 

Such was the substance of the arguments used by the young 
and the noble Count de Montville to enforce his passion, as he 
roved with the beautiful Clemence in one of the groves adjacent 
to the chateau of Grandmanoir. The vacillating mind of the 
young nobleman had at length become settled and released 
from its waverings; and after a long communion which he held 
within himself, and after a series of catechising reflections in 
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the silence of his private apartment at the manor, de Montville 
became convinced that his heart was decidedly the captive of 
the fascinating Clementine. 

Many of our readers know—and the rest can readily 
imagine—the nature of the tender questions, timid replies— 
bashful looks, and downcast eyes—the volumes expressed by 
those signs—for the mute language of love is far more 
expressive than the eloquent bursts of verbal eloquence which 
flow from the tongue—and the ardour of the lover, and the 
hesitation of the maiden,—all this can full easily be divined, 
and requires no embellishment of metaphor or poesy to render 
it intelligible. 

“My lord,” said the blushing Clemence, when pressed for a 
definitive reply to the suit of her impassioned adorer—for no 
words are so delicious in sound or sentiment to the ears of a 
lover, as those three monosyllables, “I love you,”—“My lord,” 
said Clemence, “‘to assert that I am not flattered by your offer, 
would be but to pay a bad compliment to yourself; and to say 
that you are indifferent to me, would be the assumption of a 
coquetry and ridiculous deception of which I am not capable. 
No—nmy lord—your candour, your kindness, your attentions 
have secured my affection: but—at the present moment, my 
lord—when a crisis appears to—to menace the baroness, my 
venerable guardian—” 

“Clemence,” interrupted the Count, “I know what you 
would say. Some dreadful mystery involves the affairs of my 
respected friend in doubt and dread: her own melancholy 
demeanour—a few occasional half-uttered remarks—a 
perpetual dread to hear the name of de Moirot alluded to in her 
presence—and the increased confidence she appears to place in 
the Abbé Prud’homme—all these circumstances, Clemence, 
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have awakened something more than suspicion in my mind. 
Hence —at such a moment—were it indecent, indelicate to 
importune the baroness with aught that wears an aspect of joy 
or bliss. It nevertheless behoves me to comfort and console her, 
if possible,—and to such task shall my mind immediately be 
bent.” 

“My lord—” 

“Wherefore that cold—that chilling manner of addressing 
me, Clemence, now that our vows are plighted in the face of 
heaven?” 

“But half an hour ago, and I was ignorant of—of—” began 
the bashful girl, casting her eyes upon the ground. 

“Too true!” exclaimed the Count; “we shall become more 
familiar, as you know me better—Ha!”—and de Montville 
started, as if a serpent had stung him. 

“Heavens!” cried Clemence; “are you unwell, my lord?” 

The Count made no reply, but pointed towards a secluded 
walk which intersected the grove, and which two individuals, 
in earnest conversation, were slowly threading. Clemence 
glanced in the direction thus indicated by her companion, and 
discovered her sister Eugenie and the Abbé Prud’homme, the 
former apparently listening with the greatest attention to the 
vehement discourse of the latter. 

The Count struck his forehead, as if he were labouring under 
the influence of violent emotions which prompted the necessity 
of immediate interference in a colloquy that at no other time 
would have appeared to him as singular. Clemence awaited an 
explanation of her lover’s strange conduct in vain: he hastily 
collected his scattered ideas—drew the arm of the astonished 
maiden abruptly within his own —and silently retraced his 
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steps towards the chateau, unperceived by the two objects 
whose appearance in the grove had so singularly excited him. 

By the time Clemence and the Count reached the principal 
entrance of the manor-house, the shades of evening had spread 
a thick veil over the surrounding scenery; but the stars shone 
resplendently on the arch of heaven above. This is the hour 
which poets have declared, and which our own feelings seem 
to warrant us to suppose, the most congenial to the sentiments 
of lovers. The Count himself appeared to be influenced by such 
a reflection, as he was about to enter the chateau; for he turned 
abruptly back, glanced at the fading outlines of the groves and 
shrubberies around, and then, in a voice rendered unusually soft 
and melancholy by emotion, he said, “Clemence, my breast is 
strangely agitated by a variety of conflicting feelings. To- 
morrow, dear girl, I will tell thee more—nay, I will confide all 
my suspicions—all my fears to thy sympathetic bosom.” 

“And wherefore not now?” enquired the beautiful maiden, 
the tone of whose voice had caught the tremulousness that had 
betrayed itself in the Count’s. “Methinks this is the hour for 
such confidential discourse,” added she with all the naivety of 
an innocent and infant mind. 

“Or rather for one of thy sweet songs, Clemence,” 
exclaimed de Montville, assuming a gayer tone, and drawing 
his fair companion towards a seat near the bank of the stream 
whose undulating ripples watered the gardens of Grandmanoir. 
Clementine complied with the request of her lover—her vanity 
required not to be complimented by a frequent reiteration of a 
demand which simplicity of manners would in every instance 
immediately accord, did not a ridiculous spirit of 
coquettishness often prompt refusal at first, and then suffer an 
apparently reluctant assent to be obtained by degrees. The 
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Count listened attentively while his betrothed warbled, with 
enchanting sweetness, the following seasonable 


AIR. 

Away, away! The god of day 

Departs to another sphere: 

The mists arise, but the darkling skies 
Like a jeweil’d vest appear. 

Like a jewell’d vest, the arch above 

Is gemm’d with many a star, 

To guide the swain to his ladye-love, 
Or the champion to the war! 

Away, away! The sun-beams play 

On Atlantic billows now;— 

The glist’ning foam, as she dances home, 
Sports around the vessel’s prow. 

Oh! it gaily sports around the bark, 
With the early beam of morn:— 

To another sphere, when our’s is dark, 
Thus the light is newly born! 

Away, away! Like night and day 

Is the chequered race we run,— 

A changing scene, where woes intervene 
As our mirth has just begun. 

When mirth has begun, the voice of fate 
Breaks in with a gloomy sound; 

We bow to the force of guile and hate, 
Though our cups with wine be crown’d! 


“Alas! this is indeed a chequered life!” observed the Count, 
as the last words of the above song stole gently upon his ear, 
and then melted away into silence, Clemence was about to 
reply, when the sound of a footstep caused her to turn hastily 
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round, a movement that was simultaneously followed by the 
Count; and the tall figure of the priest, moving rapidly along 
the pathway towards the chateau, met the eyes of the lovers. 

“How singular!” exclaimed Clemence, when the Abbé 
Prud’homme was no longer in sight: “Eugenie is not with him!” 

The Count made no reply: but the suspicion that lurked in 
his mind, led him to believe that Eugenie had sought the 
chateau by another avenue, in pursuance of the directions of 
the wily priest. He remained thoughtful for some minutes, and 
then, suddenly perceiving that the night air was beginning to 
impart a chilliness to the frame of his fair companion, he rose, 
and re-conducted her to the chateau, where they found the 
baroness and the priest already seated at the evening repast. 

“Where is Eugenie?” enquired the venerable dame, after a 
few indifferent remarks upon the state of the weather, &c. 

“Ts she not come in, yet?” demanded the Count hastily. 

“I fancied you were all three together,” said the baroness, 
while de Montville glanced towards the priest, whose 
countenance was as unruffled and whose manners were as easy 
as if he were a total stranger to the subject of the conversation. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and still Mademoiselle de 
Grandmanoir did not make her appearance. The baroness was 
uneasy, and desired Clemence to see if her sister were not in 
her bed-chamber. Clemence obeyed the command of her 
revered relative, and departed to execute the commission. In a 
few minutes she returned, declaring that Eugenie could not be 
found, and that her cloak and bonnet were not in her sleeping 
apartment. 

“TJ fancy that Mademoiselle Eugenie was walking with 
Monsieur Abbé ere now,” said the Count, excessively alarmed 
at the prolonged absence of the sister of his intended wife, and 
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mentioning that, in the agitation of the moment, which he had 
intended to have kept secret from the party most intimately 
connected with a fact which might ap- pear to others innocent 
and void of suspicion. 

“Certainly,” cried Clemence, before the priest could reply: 
“T also saw Eugenie with you, Father Joseph, not half an hour 
ago, in the grove near the canal.” 

“You are right,” returned the priest, with extraordinary 
equanimity of manner: “but we separated at the entrance of the 
two avenues which, as you know, lead to the front and back 
gates of the chateau.” 

“Tt is most extraordinary!” exclaimed the Count, casting a 
searching glance at the man the trammels of whose dark and 
mysterious mind few could define. 

“Your ladyship—’” he added, after a pause— “I begin to feel 
particularly anxious on Eugenie’s account. Some accident may 
have happened—” 

“Oh! my sister—my dear, dear sister 
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cried Clemence, as 
the dreadful suspicion that some untoward circumstance might 
have involved Eugenie’s safety in fearful jeopardy, darted 
across her mind. “What can we do?—My lord—Father 
Joseph—what, what shall we do?’—and the terrified girl’s 
voice was lost in sobs and heart-rending sighs. 

“Compose yourself, Clemence,” said de Montville, in a 
soothing tone of voice; then turning sharply round upon the 
priest, he exclaimed—“You were walking this evening with 
Mademoiselle Eugenie, Monsieur |’ Abbé ?” 

“TI was,” responded the priest, with the most imperturbable 
calmness. 

“And you separated from her—” continued the Count. 
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“At the commencement of the two avenues fifty yards 
distant, as I before stated,” interrupted the Abbé, returning the 
dark and menacing glance of the Count with another of deep 
and haughty disdain. 

“Singular, most singular!’ said the Count; for he recollected 
that the circumstance of the Abbé having sought the front gate 
of the a chateau alone, and the fact that the most ready entrance 
to the suite of apartments inhabited by the young ladies was by 
the avenue which led towards the back of the building, were 
strong corroborative evidence of the priest’s statement. 
Delicacy, justice, and the sake of appearances did not therefore 
warrant him to question the Abbé Prud’homme farther, upon 
that occasion. 

While the inhabitants of the chateau were thus thrown into 
a strange state of doubt, anxiety, and alarm, the approaching 
steps of horses and the wheels of a heavy vehicle indicated the 
arrival of some visitor. A loud knocking speedily commenced 
at the front door, and in a few minutes the gallery, with which 
the room the room where the evening meal had been spread, 
communicated, re-echoed to the steps of’ several individuals. 
Clemence dared not raise her eyes as the strangers entered the 
apartment—but the Count started from his chair, exclaiming at 
the same time, “Heavens—Eugenie! and in this state!” And 
there, indeed, was the elder sister—borne in the arms of two 
strange individuals—the one a man dressed in the extreme of 
fashion; the other a female of coarse and vulgar appearance— 
and both entirely unknown to all present. Eugenie’s clothes 
were dripping wet—her long black hair hung dishevelled over 
her shoulders—her eyes were closed—her countenance was 
pale as death—her bosom, from which her gown had been 
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roughly torn, palpitated but faintly—and the hues of death 
appeared to have gathered upon her once lovely countenance. 

“Do not give way to any unnecessary alarm, my dear 
friend,” exclaimed the stranger, addressing himself to de 
Montville, who surveyed the dreadful picture before him in 
speechless horror. “She’s not dead—although you might think 
so at the first blush of the thing. Make haste, however, and give 
her all necessary assistance—she’s a fine girl, sacrebleu/—and 
must not be suffered to die this time—and then you shall tell 
me whether it be usual for young ladies to drown themselves in 
these parts!” 

“Drowned herself!” cried the Count, casting a terrible look 
at the Abbé, “Impossible!” 

“Well—this is a most singular part of the world!” cried the 
unceremonious stranger, yielding his fair burden, who now 
showed some signs of life, to the crowds of attentive servants 
that hastened to receive the unfortunate girl in their arms, while 
Clemence recovered herself so far as to ascertain that proper 
care was taken of her sister: “this is a singular province! Instead 
of being thanked for saving a young lady’s life, I am coolly told 
that it is impossible!” 

“And is it to you, then, Sir,” began the priest, “that we are 
indebted for—” 

“Indebted!” cried the stranger. “Why—certainly you are: 
but if I do not make haste and get some supper, those very 
pleasing looks of your’s will take away my appetite. When a 
man has travelled all day, and jumped up to his knees in a canal 
at night, he ought to be rather hungry, I think!” 

And with these words, the unceremonious stranger very 
quietly seated himself at the table, beckoned the lady, who 
accompanied him, to follow the same laudable example, and 
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forthwith heaped a goodly proportion of provisions on his plate. 
His companion, without uttering a word, stuck her fork into the 
half of a roast fowl which stood near her; and the two singular 
visitors commenced a most vigorous attack upon the dainty 
food, from which they only withdrew their attention to apply 
themselves to the wine-bottle at frequent intervals. 

“Singular thing!” at length exclaimed the strange 
gentleman, pulling an enormous gold repeater from his pocket, 
and striking it, while the baroness rose from the table and 
followed Clemence, de Montville, and the party that bore the 
still insensible Eugenie to her apartment, from the supper room: 
“very singular, indeed!” 

“What is so extraordinary?” enquired the priest, whose 
countenance was, if possible, paler than usual, and whose 
manners betrayed a degree of embarrassment which had never 
before characterized them. 

“Pass that bottle, old scare-crow, and I will tell you.” 

The priest regarded the individual that thus addressed him, 
with a look of the most ineffable disdain, and having handed 
the Burgundy as he was desired, made a sign of impatience, as 
if he were anxious to receive the promised communication. 

“Mine is a very singular destiny,” cried the stranger, in a 
tone of jocularity to which the churchman was in no ways 
accustomed. “In the course of a month, I inherit a brilliant 
fortune from my father—I marry a rich and loving wife—and 
this is she,” added the facetious visitor, indicating his female 
companion through the novel medium of throwing a somewhat 
massive piece of bread at her nose—“I find that my putative 
father is not my real father—I ascertain who I am —I go to 
claim a vast estate—I rescue a young lady from a strange 
suicidal kind of death—and lastly, I find myself in the presence 
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of a very pleasant and agreeable gentleman, in the shape of a 
priest, who will neither eat, drink, chat, laugh, nor admit a 
joke!” 

“And, pray, might I have the honour of being made 
acquainted with the name of the person,” said the priest, with a 
degree of interest that somewhat surprised the stranger, “who 
has experienced such a variety of adventures in the space of one 
month?” 

“Most decidedly, cried the stranger. “Till a few days ago my 
nomenclature was happily designed as Paul Sans-géne—and a 
very appropriate name, I dare say you will think it,” added the 
owner of the prenomen and cognomen just mentioned, as he 
gave the priest a violent knock upon the shoulder with his 
clenched fist. 

“And, pray, what may your appellations be, now?” enquired 
the Abbé Prud’homme, drawing back his chair from the 
immediate vicinity of the too facetious guest. 

“Alfred de Moirot,” returned the stranger, with the most 
enviable nonchalance in the world. 

“Alfred de Moirot!” exclaimed the priest, starting from his 
chair, and gazing intently on the features of him whom the 
reader may have recognised as an old acquaintance. 

“The same,” said that individual, coolly—Notary of the Rue 
Vivienne in Paris.” 

The Abbé Prud’homme appeared to hesitate for a moment 
what steps to pursue, as this unexpected disclosure materially 
affected his schemes and the plans of others with whom he was 
connected: but he soon recovered his usual presence of mind, 
and hastily left the apartment. 

In a few minutes Sans-géne—or rather, Alfred de Moirot— 
heard the sounds of a horse’s hoofs in the court-yard at the back 
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of the chateau; and then the retreating steps of a steed, 
apparently urged to its utmost celerity, fell upon his attentive 
ear. 


Chapter Ten: The Explanation 


“To you, dear Clemence, alone,” said Eugenie, on the 
morning that followed the events related in the last chapter, 
“shall I now relate the motives that induced me to attempt the 
horrible crime from which a strange hand so happily saved 
me.”’ You may then communicate my explanation to our 
venerable relative, and the Count de Montville: and if my 
conduct have been more than indiscreet, the welfare of the 
Baroness alone prompted me to lend an ear to the insidious 
wiles of the most ruthless and designing of men.” 

Mademoiselle de Grandmanoir paused for a moment, while 
Clemence, in speechless impatience, awaited the 
communication her a sister was about to confide to her. 

“For the last six months, the manners of the Abbé 
Prud’homme,”—‘twas thus that Eugenie communicated her 
brief narrative—“have filled my mind with strange suspicions. 
Whenever he found himself alone with me, his conversation 
turned upon topics at variance with the presumed sanctity of his 
profession and his usual public deportment. At times I did not 
comprehend him—at others I affected not to do so; but I 
immediately avoided his society, and on every occasion 
endeavoured to make him understand that his behaviour was 
mysterious and disagreeable to me. At length M. de Moirot 


27 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Baroness: A Novel’, 
The Monthly Magazine, March 1838, pp. 302-10. 
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visited the Chateau, about three weeks back—as you may 
recollect—and a few days afterwards the priest at once threw 
off the mask he had hitherto worn, and, with the most 
unblushing effrontery, declared his passion, in terms I could no 
longer pretend to misinterpret. You may readily conceive the 
resentment that filled my breast, Clemence —the indignation 
that seized upon me, when the wretch thus insulted the grand- 
daughter of her who had been his benefactor in the hour of his 
poverty and distress. But he knew full well how to put a seal 
upon my lips; and a few words that he uttered in my ears filled 
my soul with sorrow, and made me deeply—O God! how 
deeply—tregret the circumstances that obliged me to conceal 
the villainy of him, who, under the garment of holiness and 
sanctity, had a heart capable of every crime. 

‘Ah! said the wily priest, ‘I see that my candour—my 
frankness is offensive. ’Tis well—but know, stubborm 
beauty’—these were his very words—‘that I may haply compel 
thee to act more courteously to one who is too intimately 
connected with the fortunes of the Baroness of Grandmanoir to 
be regarded as a creature without importance. De Moirot’— 
added the priest—‘is my friend, and will be led by my counsel. 
De Moirot, in one month, will take possession of these 
estates—banish your aged relative and yourselves penniless 
from the mansion—and close the gates of your forefathers for 
ever against their posterity. Or this same de Moirot—on the 
other hand—will grant time for the payment of the frightful 
mortgage that thus embarrasses the Baroness; according to my 
suggestions. Circumstances have put me in possession of these 
and other strange facts connected with your family—my letters 
to de Moirot have compelled him to act as my friend—do not 
you, then, make me your enemy.’ And with these words— 
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words that involved me in a horrible state of uncertainty and 
suspense—the priest left me to ruminate on his black designs. 
This scene took place on the day immediately after the one on 
which you remember, Clemence, that de Montville abruptly left 
us in the garden, and sought an interview with the Abbé in the 
grove. 

“Conceive the state of my mind! I dared not communicate 
my suspicions, and the conduct of the priest—not eyen to you, 
dear sister—although from infancy our thoughts, our fears, our 
joys, and our woes, were reciprocally told and shared. A 
species of indecision—an uncertainty how to act—a 
nervousness—an anxiety that I could not conquer, and cannot 
define, destroyed my happiness; and in order to avoid 
interrogation, I was nevertheless necessitated to assume a 
cheerful countenance. 

“It appears that de Monteville suspected the Abbé’s 
design—for the priest, on one occasion, questioned me whether 
the Count had ever spoken to me concerning a letter which 
he—the Abbé—had inadvertently dropped, and which he had 
intended to have slipped into my hands. The contents of that 
letter merely contained some professions of regard and 
affection, which the wretch had had the audacity to pen. 

“On every occasion did the Abbé torment me with similar 
protestations and avowals of a love which I loathed and 
detested. At one time he was fawning and timid—at another, 
passionate, full of menaces, dark and mysterious in his 
manners, muttering strange threats, and then attempting to 
justify his unholy attachment. Then, again—would he urge me 
to save the fortune and the happiness of him my revered 
relation, by consenting to accompany him to England, and there 
become his wife. Two alternatives were before me—either to 
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wed a being whose very presence is revolting—or to see de 
Moirot, at his instigation, enter into possession of that property, 
a the loss of which would reduce us all to a state of penury, and 
bring down the grey hairs of the Baroness with sorrow to the 
grave! 

“Last evening—for I will not particularize, dear Clemence, 
the agonies, the persecutions, and the anxiety I endured each 
successive day during the past fortnight—last evening, the 
priest demanded an interview in the grove, and spoke in so 
imperious a tone of voice, that I saw refusal was useless. I 
accordingly acceded to the request—or rather, command—and 
accompanied the Abbé to the place he had named. 

“ “A few days,’ said he, after a long pause, ‘have only now 
to elapse, and de Moirot will be here. This is the last time, 
Eugenie, continued the vile priest, ‘that I shall address you 
upon the subject. Consent to become my wife in a country 
where no law imposes restrictions upon individuals of my 
profession; and I swear—by the Almighty Judge who now 
hears us—that the lands of Grandmanoir shall not depart from 
the Baroness, whom you respect and revere. Ponder on the 
noble sacrifice—if sacrifice it be—you will thus make; or, on 
the other hand, consider yourself as the cause of the downfall 
of one of the oldest families of France!’ 

“Tt was in vain that I pleaded my cause, Clemence, with that 
energy which the circumstance naturally occasioned: all the 
eloquence which agony and distress bade flow from my tongue, 
was but fruitlessly employed in appeals for mercy to that 
monster in a human shape. Oh! when, at the great and general 
day of judgment, he shall stand before the throne of his Judge, 
and implore, with tears as profuse, and with sighs as bitter, as 
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those he then wrung from me, Clemence—may he receive that 
respite, and experience that leniency, he refused to me!” 

Eugenie ceased for a moment—her pale countenance was 
animated with a sudden glow—a heavenly light of Christian 
piety fired her eye—and if ever lovely woman resembled those 
holy beings that stand around the throne of their Redeemer, 
then might the experienced limner have transferred as an angel 
to his canvass the counterpart of Eugenie de Grandmanoir, as 
she reclined upon the sofa, with Clemence seated at her feet. 
The sisters gazed at each other for a few moments without 
uttering a word, and then, by a simultaneous impulse, threw 
themselves into each other’s arms, and wept freely on each 
other’s bosoms. At length their emotions gradually subsided 
into calmness; and, Clemence having resumed her seat, 
Eugenie thus concluded her woeful tale:-— 

“Tt is useless to reiterate all that I said to endeavour to turn 
the priest from his purpose. To every appeal I frantically made 
to that iron heart, the wretch coolly replied—‘Consent to our 
union, as the only condition of safety for the Baroness!’ What 
was I to do? Could I see that venerable relative exiled from her 
home at her advanced age? Could I behold my Clemence driven 
from that mansion where she had passed so many happy days? 
Oh! no— the thought was maddening—but there was no 
alternative—I accordingly collected the remnants of my 
scattered courage, and in as firm a tone of voice as I could 
command, said to the priest—‘If you be decided, I must consent 
to accompany you to England.’ ‘Tis well,’ said he. ‘At six 
o’clock to-morrow morning, meet me at this very place—and I 
will take such measures that our flight shall be unperceived.’ 

“IT reiterated my promise with a species of resigned 
fortitude, the extent of which now astonishes me when I think 
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of it; but in a few moments that feeling gave way, and was 
succeeded by one of the most gloomy and terrible 
despondency—or rather, despair! We retraced our steps 
towards the Chateau—we parted at the commencement of the 
two avenues—for the priest had desired me to enter the house 
by the back gate. It was at that moment that all the horrors of 
my situation were present in most dismal colours to my mind. 
I saw the outline of the vast building in the twilight—and felt a 
presentiment, that if I once quitted it, I should never behold it 
more. I turned to the right—our favourite gardens, Clemence, 
greeted my sight; I turned to the left—and there the flowers, 
that I myself had reared, watched, and brought to perfection, 
appeared to fill my soul with dismal forebodings. In fine, my 
brain whirled—my mind was worked up to a pitch of 
desperation that made death welcome in any shape—I felt that 
if I ceased to exist, all obstacle would be removed to the 
settlement of the affairs of the Baroness, through the influence 
of the priest—and, in a state only to be envied by an individual 
about to suffer the tortures of the Inquisition—the rack—the 
wheel—or the ‘drop of water,’—I retraced my steps towards 
the grove, and instinctively sought the banks of the canal. For 
one moment I hesitated, and lifted my eyes to heaven, as if I 
expected some guardian angel to descend and snatch me from 
a world of misery and woe; but the moon rolled on her tranquil 
way, and appeared, by her playful beams, to render the very 
stream itself inviting to a wretch whose existence was a burden 
to her. Those stilly waters, lighted by the silvery rays of the 
deity of the night, seemed almost to consecrate the suicide’s 
grave. Suddenly the sound of an approaching carriage fell upon 
my ears—I listened for one moment—it drew nearer—more 
near—deliberation was at an end—a momentary feeling of 
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delight, to think how noble was the sacrifice I was about to 
make at so tender an age, for the sake of my relations, came 
across me—lI sprung from the bank, and was immediately 
immersed in the depths of the canal. The waters rang in my 
ears—a suffocating sensation seized upon me—I rose to the 
surface—and at that instant—for it was only a momentary 
thought—I would have given worlds—iillions and millions, 
had I possessed them—to be saved. Oh! the agony of that one 
single moment’s thought! Never—never can it be eradicated 
from my memory—never will it cease to haunt me like a 
hideous spectre—a perpetual night-mare—a phantom of whose 
presence imagination may not divest itself. Years of penury— 
want—indigence—starvation—were preferable to the 
endurance of that one moment of thought: ages of 
persecution—imprisonment—sickness—peril—and pain had 
better be endured than the agony of that single idea!” 

“Eugenie—dear Eugenie!” exclaimed Clemence, once more 
flinging herself into her sister’s arms; “cease this despairing— 
this frightful language. You alarm me!” 

“Think not of it, then, Clemence,” returned Eugenie hastily. 
“But I—Oh! never—never may I forget that moment!” 

“Time, dear sister—” began Clemence, about to use a trite 
argument as a means of consolation. 

“Let us not dwell upon the subject,” interrupted Eugenie. 
“The remainder of my tale is already known to you. A stranger 
rescued me from a watery grave—and that stranger is the heir 
to the territories of Grandmanoir, in case of the inability of the 
Baroness to meet his claims. The priest has disappeared—and 
nought but ruin and misery appear to await us.” 

“De Montville is still here,” suggested Clemence, timidly; 
“and he has come to befriend us.” 
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“Ah!” said Eugenie, with a withering smile of sorrow: “ but 
all the wealth he can command will not repay to the heir of the 
late de Moirot, that which is due. Our destinies are now within 
the range of prophecy.” 

Clemence was about to reply, when a carriage drew hastily 
up to the principal entrance of the Chateau. She flew to the 
window of the apartment opposite the one in which she and her 
sister were seated, and, with a beating heart, perceived M. de 
Moirot, the notary, descend the steps of the vehicle. 

“He will now encounter his brother, whom he believes to 
have ceased to exist;” cried Clemence, clasping her hands 
together, and precipitately retracing her steps to Eugenie’s 
chamber. 


Chapter Eleven: Conclusion 


In the meantime—while Eugenie and Clemence were 
occupied, as detailed in the preceding chapter—the reception- 
room of the Baroness was the scene of a not less interesting 
debate. At the head of the long mahogany table, as if she were 
destined to be the proprietor of the lands of Grandmanoir till 
the hour of her death, was seated the venerable heroine of this 
narrative; at her right hand was the Count de Montville; on her 
left, was Alfred de Moirot, alias Paul Sans-géne; and on the 
table itself were divers papers, the corners of which were 
stamped with the timbre royale of France. 

“M. de Moirot,” said the Baroness, pushing aside one of the 
deeds just alluded to—‘we cannot, for one moment, doubt the 
genuineness of these documents. The will of your late father 
was too clearly drawn up to admit of doubt or question, even 
were I disposed to dispute its conditions. He held an extensive 
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mortgage over these lands—he left his business to his elder 
son—he assigned the estates of Grandmanoir to the younger, in 
case of the non-payment of the sums due. You are the 
individual to whom the second charge in his will so especially 
relates—I am unable to liquidate your clatim—to-morrow—for 
delay is useless—shall you enter into the possession of that 
which is your own.” 

“T do not, for one moment, intend to quarrel with the terms 
in which you have expressed yourself, my Lady,” said Sans- 
géne, nodding facetiously to the Baroness, and giving the 
Count a violent kick under the table at the same time; “but—” 
continued he—‘T must beg to contradict the latter part of your 
statement, although you talk like a printed book or a deputy 
with a sinecure-place.” 

“Jesting, Sir,” interrupted de Montville, “in such a case, is 
but an aggravation on the part of the son, of that injury which 
was inflicted by the villainy of the father.” 

““As I do not very well recollect my deceased parent,” 
replied Sans-géne, or de Moirot, coolly, “I do not pretend to 
justify his character. I dare say he was a terrible rogue, if you 
say so; but that has nothing to do with what I was about to 
observe. I have already had the supreme felicity of assuring 
you, that till a day or two ago I fancied myself the son of a quiet 
and easy gentleman, happily designated as Monsieur Paul 
Ménard. But, amongst the papers of that individual—papers, 
which, as I also informed you, had been deposited in the hands 
of his banker—was found one which disclosed a terrible 
conspiracy; a second, establishing my identity as Alfred de 
Moirot; a third, containing extracts from my real father’s will; 
and a fourth, which demonstrated, in the most unequivocal 
style in the world, the right I have to this territory.” 
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‘Wherefore this recapitulation, monsieur?’” demanded Lord 
de Montville, angrily. 

“To enhance the value of the sacrifice I am about to make, 
my Lord,” answered Sans-géne, with a smile.” 

“Ah!” said the Baroness, starting on her chair. 

“I dare swear,” continued Alfred de Moirot, slowly, “that 
you think me to be a merciless creditor, who is glad to 
embarrass his unfortunate debtor. No—no—” added he, in a 
more serious tone than he had yet adopted—“I have just 
married a lady who has quite enough to suit my present 
purposes—I have a small store of mine own—wealth and 
brilliant prospects are in the perspective of my years—and shall 
I, then, diminish my present felicity by an act that will render 
others miserable? May your ladyship long retain the lands of 
Grandmanoir—may the Count de Montville deign to approve 
of my conduct—and any arrangement that your ladyship shall 
propose to my solicitors, will be cordially approved of by me.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the Count, rising from his chair; 
and proffering his hand across the table to the benefactor of his 
venerable friend. 

“Tt is a dream!” said the Baroness, almost sinking beneath 
the weight of such unprecedented and unexpected generosity. 
At that moment, a carriage drove up to the principal gate of the 
Chateau. 

“This is your brother,” said the Count de Montville, after a 
pause, during which he had hastened to the window and 
observed the person that descended from the vehicle. 

“The villain!” exclaimed Alfred de Moirot, with unfeigned 
indignation, “Let him approach!” 

Before the Baroness and de Montville had time to request 
an explanation of this extraordinary behaviour, the notary 
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entered the room, and was immediately confronted by the 
individual who had so earnestly desired an interview with him. 

“Your business?” enquired Alfred, laconically. “Your name 
is already known,” he added, with a sneer. 

“My business is not with you, Sir,” replied the notary, a 
disdainful smile curling his lip, “but with her ladyship of 
Grandmanoir.” 

“You err, Sir,” continued Alfred. “It is with me that you 
have now to converse, relative to these possessions.” 

“Have I, then, the honour of speaking to your ladyship’s 
legal adviser?” said the astonished notary, turning towards the 
venerable dame, who, together with de Montville, remained a 
silent spectator of the scene that was being enacted before 
them. 

“No, Sir—I am no lawyer, thank God!” exclaimed Alfred, 
with a bitterness and irony that struck the notary with awe. “I 
am an injured person, Sir,” continued he, in the same tone, 
“whom an elder brother consigned to the care of an individual 
at a tender age, in order to remove a barrier between himself 
and a vast property. That individual, succumbing to the 
temptations which my brother held out, and anxious to re- 
establish his fallen fortunes by any means that might present 
themselves, too greedily swallowed the inviting bait, and 
brought me up in ignorance of my family and name. To be 
brief—that individual was Paul Ménard—and you are the elder 
brother, whose villainy was not even arrested by the ties of 
blood, of affection, and of duty.” 

The notary sank upon a chair, gazed wildly at that brother 
whom he had never wished to encounter more, and in whose 
presence he so singularly and unexpectedly found himself: 
Alfred de Moirot crossed his arms on his breast, and returned 
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the timid glance of the notary with one of scorn, indignation, 
and reproach. The Baroness and de Montville exchanged looks 
of mingled satisfaction and anxiety. 

“Wretch!” exclaimed Alfred, after a long pause: “when the 
author of my being resigned his breath to that Almighty Power, 
who, at this very moment, is recording your crimes, did he not 
equitably divide his property between us, and entrust the care 
of his younger son to you? Did he not imagine, when stretched 
on that couch whence he never rose, save as a lifeless corpse, 
that my infant years would find a second father in yourself? 
And how have you fulfilled the task? How has your duty been 
accomplished? Oh! at the moment when I find a relation—the 
only one I ever yet knew—I am obliged to withhold my hand 
from his grasp, retreat to a distance to avoid contamination, and 
look upon him as I would upon my bitterest enemy!” 

“Alfred—Oh! Alfred!” cried the notary; “I know that I have 
deeply injured you!” And the brothers wept in concert; but the 
manners and deportment of the younger showed too clearly, 
that reconciliation was impossible. Even where the closest ties 
of consanguinity connect two individuals, may the sense of 
deadly injuries hush the whisperings of all Nature’s kindest 
feelings, stop the promptings of tenderness and love, and 
establish hatred on that throne where nought but affection and 
bounty should be seen. 

But the day, on which the above-mentioned events took 
place, appeared to be big with others of equal import to the 
interests of Gandmanoir. While the notary and his injured 
brother were still absorbed in tears, the door of the apartment 
was thrown open, and a powdered lacquey announced the 
“Chevalier d’Altamont, and the Abbé Prud’homme.” The 
Baroness started, as they entered the room—and, casting one 
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single glance upon the features of the Chevalier, she fainted in 
the aims of the Count de Montville, who hastened to her 
assistance. 

The Chevalier wiped away a tear from his eyes, and drawing 
a small portfolio from his bosom, proceeded to distribute its 
contents upon the table, without apparently noticing the 
condition of the notary and his brother. 

“There,” he said, at length, “is the ransom for the estates of 
Grandmanoir;” and he pointed to the piles of bank-notes he had 
spread upon the table before him. 

“Tt is not to me,” exclaimed the notary, in reply to a glance 
which the old Chevalier cast at him, “that you must address 
yourself in this matter. There is the rightful owner of the wealth 
you have now displayed.” 

De Moirot pointed towards his brother, and rushed hastily 
out of the room, 

“Do you not follow your friend?’ enquired de Montville, 
addressing himself in an ironical tone to the priest, who held 
down his head and made no answer. 

“Nay—spare him, young man,” exclaimed the venerable 
Chevalier; “for if he have deeply sinned, he has also expressed 
his sincere penitence.” 

De Montville bowed, and remained silent. The Baroness 
was now recovered from her swoon by the speedy assistance of 
her female domestics; and her eyes immediately fell upon the 
awe inspiring countenance of d’Altamont. A momentary 
hesitation on the part of that individual might have been 
observed by the Count; but it was speedily forgotten—and a 
long and fervent embrace conveyed conviction to the minds of 
all present, that the lost Lord of Grandmanoir held the Baroness 
in his arms. 
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28 KK 


But little remains for us now to say. Indeed— 


We do not rhyme to that dull elf, 
Who cannot figure to himself? 


that the Count de Montville received the sanction of the 
Baron and Baroness of Grandmanoir to his union with the 
beautiful Clemence—that the nuptials were celebrated in a 
style of grandeur which recalled to the minds of the numerous 
guests present at the ceremony, the ancient feudal splendours 
which tradition attributed to the household of the lords of 
Grandmanoir—and that Alfred de Moirot made himself an 
universal favourite on the occasion. That facetious young 
gentleman had been prevailed upon to receive the sums 
amassed by the Baron in other climes; and the estates were thus 
entirely disembarrassed from the heavy mortgage which had 
lately threatened their alienation from the family that had so 
long possessed them. 

The Abbé Prud’homme, shortly after the marriage of 
Clemence, retired to the convent of La Trappe, and soon 
accustomed himself to hear and repeat, without a thrill of 
horror, the words that form the only greeting offered by one 
member of that community to another —‘Brother, we must 
die!” Eugenie de Grandmanoir never recovered the shock her 
frame and mind had experienced by the dismal event narrated 
at the end of the ninth chapter: she succumbed beneath the 
influence of a deep melancholy, that seized upon her; and, in 
her last moments, confessed that there was still a secret which 
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she had left unrevealed to her sister. What that mystery might 
be, none ever knew: the young heart of that fair girl cherished 
a sentiment, or a reminiscence, whose nature she tenaciously 
refused to impart to a single soul that attended upon her in the 
last hours of her life. And with her that secret died; and she was 
thus cut off in the bloom of her years; and those she has left 
behind her still scatter flowers over her tomb! 

The elder de Moirot took an active part in the Revolution of 
1830; and when the rash monarch issued his fatal ordinances 
from the Palace of St. Cloud—when, in one dread moment, he 
sought to abridge the liberties of the greatest of nations—de 
Moirot was amongst the first to take up arms in favour of 
tyranny and despotism. He fell beneath the hand of one of the 
heroes of July, and his vast property was devoted to the 
building of a hospital in a provincial town of France. 

Alfred de Moirot purchased a house in the neighbourhood 
of Amiens, and was a frequent visitor at the Chateau of 
Grandmanoir, as well as at the abode of the Count and Countess 
de Montville. We have also ascertained, that a certain M. 
Delville was a constant guest at Alfred de Moirot’s residence. 
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The Lovers: A Legend of Guernsey 


On Sarnia’s shores the gales are soft,”* 
And all the maids are passing fair,’ 
That wander in her gardens oft, 
To meet their own true lovers there: — 
But none was fairer in that isle 
Than Elgitha, whose very smile 
Might win an angel from his skies, 
And heav’nly cherubim beguile 
To leave their native paradise. 
And Albert owns the maiden’s love— 
Oh! he must be supremely blest ; 
Less sweet the pleasures of above, 
Less enviable to be possess’d 
Of boundless wealth and countless store, 
And Harems fill’d with women bright, 
That scarce endure their master’s sight,— 
He craved not these, for she was more! 


And they are wand’ring in the vale, 
And she is list’ning to the tale 
Young Albert’s lips are breathing; 
Less sweet to her the lovliest rose 
That in her own fair garden grows, 
Less sweet the jasmine wreathing 
Above the maiden’s fav’rite bow’r, 


28 ‘Sarnia’—The ancient name of Guernsey. 
°° Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, The Lovers’, The Monthly 
Magazine, August 1837, pp. 175-80. 
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Than Albert’s syllables that hour. 
They told of passion never ceasing, 
And she the object of that love; 
Thou canst not wonder words so pleasing 
Might waft her senses to above, 
As saints have been in slumbers deep,— 
But those the dreams that fled with sleep, 
And this would never, never die; 
For while on earth ’twas her’s to stay, 
Still would this one celestial ray 
Gild ever radiantly her day, 
And light th’ horizon of her sky! 


Now the shades of night had begun to fall, 
As they reach’d at length her father’s hall; 
And they linger’d a moment in the grove 

To utter their parting sounds of love, 

And to witness the Moon in her virgin 
splendour, 

As they breath’d their adieus and farewells 
tender. 

At length they part, and the green-wood shade 
Has veil’d from her lover’s eye the maid: 

He hurried apace to the open plain, 

And homeward has trac’d his steps again; 
He saw the light from his turret gleaming, 
Around on the plain was its lustre streaming, 
Brighter by far than Cynthia’s beaming. 

He turn’d to the joyful beacon straight, 

But, ere he has reach’d his castle-gate, 

A challenge arrested his eager pace, 
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And a brand has wav’d across his face, 
And a figure stern in his pathway stood, 
That haply had issu’d from the wood, 
Which on the right for a mile was spread; 
But the youth has betrayed no sign of dread. 


Now Albert knew that the pirates there 

Often ravag’d the island fair, 

And bore in their barks, across the main, 

The wealthy till they were ransom’d again. 
He answered not, but he drew his blade, 

And a furious stroke at the pirate made; 

But the seaman blew a whistle loud, 

And quickly was join’d by a ruffian crowd; 
Till they came he diverted the blows that 
thickly 

Young Albert dealt with his weapon quickly, 
As patters the hail on the window pane, 

Or as falls in torrents the deluging rain. 

They have hemm’d the young warrior in 
around, 

They have dash’d his weapon to the ground, 
And have bound him strongly, foot and hand, 
At the voice of their daring chief?s command. 


Their work was done without blood or 
slaughter, 

And they bore their prey along to the water, 
Where their anchor’d barge, in a little bay, 
Securely moor’d from the curious lay. 

In Albert’s breast there was scarcely scope 
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To entertain e’en the smallest hope; 

But in deepest sorrow may come relief, 

And the glow of bliss may exterminate grief, 
When despair has seized on the wretched mind, 
And the soul to suffer its ills is resign’d. 

So came it now, as the lightning’s glance 

O’er the gloom of night will suddenly dance. 


“Release your prey!” The sudden word 
Clearly by all the crew was heard; 
The pirates smil’d to think that one 
Should bid them leave their booty, won 
By toil and danger—often dar’ d! 
But, oh! the interval for thought 
Amid that pirate crew was short; 
In vain might they till death have fought, 
In vain a host of heroes brought, 
In vain their brands were bared! 
A single warrior to the ground 
Has borne the glaives of those around 
With one sweep of his own; 
And on the ruffian-crew his eye, 
Like angry meteor in the sky, 
Glances so dread and fearfully, 
Their hearts grow cold as stone. 


As the snow melts away 
From the beam of the sun, 
So the glare of the ray 
From the eye of that one. 
Dispers’d the crew; and now his hand 
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Unloos’d young Albert’s binding band. 

*Twere vain to say how Albert gave 

Meet thanks unto the stranger brave; 

Or how upon his knees he fell, 
And to the Virgin there 

Address’d himself; his beads did tell, 
And pour’d his fervent pray’r 

To heav’n; but, ere his vows were done, 

He chanced to gaze upon that one, 
And mark’d that stranger’s eye. 

Great God! the boldest hero’s breast 

That moment terror had confess’d, 
And sank all tremblingly. 

There was indeed enough for fear 

His lip wore a contemptuous sneer, 
His eye was far more bright 

Than comet rushing in the heav’n, 

Tow’rds Phoebus’ regal palace driv’n; 

Or than the radiant beacon gleaming, 

And high o’er Albert’s turrets beaming 
With far more pure a light! 


“Albert!” exclaim’d the stranger then 
“Yes—thou art like thy fellow-men; 
For all must shudder when they see 

A being in this world like me. 

Yet, haply, to this hand of mine, 

Which bears a power almost divine, 
Your life to-night you owe;—some task 
For this, then, in return I ask! 

I wish a confidant, to hear 
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Secrets, that ne’er to mortal’s ear 

By lips of mine were breath’d before 
For this I sought your native shore, 

As I have watch’d you from your birth 
And you may live to scourge the earth. 
Thou shalt inherit all my power 

For that I sav’d thy life this hour! 

Such is my hest—by few, O youth, 
That were not quickly done, in sooth! 
Hast thou ne’er heard of him whose life 
Is not contingent on the strife, 

Age, sickness, poison, or the knife 

Him whose duration on this earth 

Will reach to centuries from his birth? 
But let it pass—behold him here— 

Ah! well thy heart may sink with fear, 
As thus these sounds so strange you hear!” 
‘Thou wretched mortal!’ Albert cried— 
“Of what avail’s thine earthly pride, 
Since heav’n and immortality 

Of future bliss are lost to thee?” 

“Ah!” cried the other,—‘‘what! dar’ st thou 
Revile the one who sav’d ere now 

Thy life endanger’d.—But you fear 

To ponder on the unborn year, 

Because, amid the mists of time, 

You see some penalty for crime, 

And a small chance of doubtful bliss? 
Oh! have I sav’d such heart as this? — 
Go, recreant, go—worm of to-day— 
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I would not crush thee in my way: 
Too insignificant for wrath, 

I would not tread thee in my path!” 

“Then take the life thou deign’st to save 
This moment from the pirate’s glaive. 
Deem’st thou my heart so weak, that taunts, 
And all thy base alluring vaunts 

Of earthly grandeur and of power, 

Have force to make me wish the hour 
That’s mine on earth—although so short— 
Were long as thine? I spurn the thought, 
And would not link with one like thee— 
No, not for immortality!” 

Stern was the glance that stranger gave— 
“Then blindly rush into thy grave! 

Not by my hand to-night—Oh! no— 

This weapon shall not deal the blow: 

My vengeance must have other sort 

Of agony to make me sport!” 


He paus’d an instant—then again 
Resum’d his converse stern: 
“You love young Elgitha! how vain 
Is mortal’s dream! a sullen train 
Of woes, his happiness to pain, 
Will in a moment turn! 
Speed on the bridal—haste the cheer— 
Proclaim the hour of marriage near: 
Hence—hence unto thy maiden dear, 
And tell her whom thou hast met here! 
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Say that upon the bridal night 
Will he join the assembly bright, 
And make her sport so rare, 
That Sarnia’s island long shall ring 
Of him that could perform such thing 
As I will show her there. 
Farewell—farewell! Forget not thou 
The message I have told thee now; 
But haste thine Elgitha to tell— 
Speed on the hour—till then, farewell!” 
The night has pass’d—another day, 
Another, and another gone; 
And many a week was whil’d away 
Since Albert saw that mystic one. 
He told not Elgitha the tale, 
But kept it in his breast; 
To sadden her, of what avail? 
Why need it be confess’d? 


Her father’s halls with lamps are bright, 
And Elgitha is smiling there; 

And Albert’s heart is gay and light— 
His love has never seem’d more fair! 

That evening to his longing arms 

Would give the maiden’s blushing charms; 
That eve would crown his bliss! 

His days had been a scene of joy— 

Since first he was an infant boy, 

Those days had pass’d without alloy, 
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But, oh! how blest was this! 
The music seemed to breathe more sweet 
Than e’er before his ears did greet: 
He felt more free—his heart more light 
Than e’er himself had known; 
For, oh! it was the bridal night, 
And she is now his own! 
Yes—Elgitha is Albert’s bride— 
And there are gather’d Sarnia’s pride 
To welcome beauty’s fav’rite daughter: 
Her eyes could scarce their raptures hide,— 
Those eyes, that, blue as ocean’s water 
Around the island deeply flowing, 
With perfect happiness were glowing. 


By Elgitha so sweetly blushing, 
Young Albert’s standing now; 
And while his very veins are flushing— 
Those veins with liquid ardour gushing, 
And pleasure’s in his breast below, 
To think how soon clasp’d in his arms, 
Shall languish all those blooming charms— 
He whispers tender things, and she 
Fondly attends—but timidly. 
“O Elgitha, this is reward 
“For all the moments we have shar’d 
“Together faithfully— 
“How bright our views of future bliss, 
“For ev’ry day, as fair as this, 
“Changeless appears to be! 
“And when—great God!”—why sinks he there 
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In agony of wild despair? 

Why groans his sorrowing breast! 
And why is fix’d his glance upon, 
Amid the crowd, a single One, 

That stands among the rest? 

But, oh! that One—his very breath 
Seems laden with the shafts of Death! 


All look’d upon the object near, 

That seem’d the cause of Albert’s fear; 

None knew his person, nor his name, 

Whence he had come, with whom he came;— 
All shudder’d, as they each address’d 

His neighbour, who might be that guest?” 
And he, with glance of eye so bright 

As to outvie the torches’ light, 

Was gazing on the luckless swain, 

Who ne’er on earth shall breathe again! 
Yes—he has fall’n, and breath’d his last, 

His latest sigh is giv’n and past: 

From bliss to sudden woe the turn 

Came on so rapid and so stern, 

His heart, too much elate with joy, 

Broke ’neath that glance, which could destroy, 
For ne’er was such unearthly light— 

And this was Albert’s wedding night! 


“ °Tis the IMMORTAL!” one and all 
Cri’d out together in that hall!— 

“Tt is th’ Immortal!” he replied,” 

“By whom this night has Albert died. 
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“Is not the scene a sport full rare? 
“Go—gaze upon the body there, 

“And learn that he, who dares my wrath, 
“Shall thus be cut off in his path!— 

“And you, young maiden, and your sire, 
“That thus have mark’d your friend expire, 
“Record in letters bright the thing, 

“That Sarnia’s island long may ring 

“With mem’ry of a deed so fell— 
“Gentles, and lovely dames, farewell!” 


None mov’d—and scatheless ‘mid them all 
Has he departed from the hall; 
Leaving behind him hearts too sad, 
That but an hour before were glad. 
—And what of Elgitha?—She liv’d— 
But how that shock has she surviv’d? 
Oh! frenzy seiz’d upon her brain, 
And reason ne’er return’d again. 

Still does her melancholy sprite 
Ramble on Sarnia’s plains by night, 
And breathe unto the list’ning gale 
The sad adventures of her tale! 
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The Progress of Civilization in Belgium 


Much has been written on the history of the sciences, fine arts, 
literature, and commercial matters, in Belgium;*” but, except in 
the academic memoir of Dean Heylen (De Inventis Belgarum, 
1786) no one has as yet collected into a certain focus, through 
the medium of which it may be possible to seize the tout- 
ensemble at one glance, the vast productions and effects of 
human intelligence in that country; nor has any author taken 
upon himself the task—by no means a difficult one—of 
proving that the Belgians have been constantly in a highly 
progressive state of civilization and that they have not 
unfrequently been the means of exciting and aiding the mental 
energies of other nations. The materials of which we may make 
use to demonstrate these facts, are abundant, and not entirely 
confined to the mere ipse dixit or national prejudice of a 
Belgian historian; they may be collected from the writings of 
foreign authors who have not failed to recognise the inventive 
ability and ingenuity of a people whose territory occupies so 
small a space on the map of Europe. 

Belgium is now an independent kingdom, which, although 
circumscribed to exceedingly narrow limits, may still one day 
stand conspicuously amongst the nations of the European 
continent, ifits government continue to be wisely administered, 
and its vast resources appreciated and brought into action, as 
they are at present. Indeed, what country of the same territorial 
dimensions can boast a population so numerous, so industrious, 
and so arduous in every species of toil and labour, whether 


3° Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Progress of Civilization 
in Belgium’, The Monthly Magazine, November 1837, pp. 510-14. 
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manual or mechanical?—what country annually enjoys the 
benefits of such rich harvests?—what tract of land, parallel in 
extent, can present to the eye of the traveller more numerous 
cities, and more magnificent village?—what soil gives a more 
varied species of natural productions?—in fine, where is the 
nation that more amply possesses the true elements of a real 
prosperity? 

In an intellectual point of view, the energies of the Belgians 
did not materially develop themselves till about the 
commencement of the reign of Charlemagne; but since that 
period the arts and sciences have been cultivated and held in 
great respect in Belgium, particularly in the Flemish territories; 
and notwithstanding the repeated invasions of the barbarians, 
even before all the other countries of Europe, did commerce 
attain to a flourishing state, and trade was encouraged by fairs 
or markets in the different towns. 

It is well known that the labours and influence of the 
monasteries in those obscure times essentially tended to soften 
the ferocious manners of the Belgians, and inspired them with 
a taste for agricultural pursuits. The genius of Charlemagne 
gave an immense impulse to these exertions, and assisted in a 
variety of ways the meritorious task which the priests imposed 
upon themselves. Liege, Saint Amand Lobbes, Saint-Bertin, 
and other towns of minor importance were endowed with large 
schools, whence emanated, for the benefit of France, Germany, 
and England, several learned professors whose talents have 
been duly appreciated and eulogised by ancient chroniclers. 

Desroches has brought forward ample proofs to corroborate 
the belief that the sciences were extensively cultivated in 
Belgium so far back as the ninth century. About the termination 
of the tenth century, music first became recognised as a study 
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of importance and delight; and at the same period, the 
celebrated Guy de Dampierre, Count of Flanders, congregated 
a host of bards, poets, and minstrels at his court. 

The art of dyeing in scarlet, and the manufactures of linen 
and cloth, were already in a flourishing condition in the middle 
of the eleventh century. The uniformity of weights, and the 
regulation of measures, of which the introduction has been 
vaunted as a new and original plan, were established in 
Belgium and throughout the whole of Flanders by an ordinance 
published by Count Baudouin. About the same time, the arts of 
miniature-painting, sculpture, and working in gold and silver, 
had already obtained a considerable degree of repute, and 
raised the Belgian artizans to a peculiar eminence in the 
opinions of their less skilful neighbours. 

It was in the thirteenth century that commerce and the 
manufactures attained to a remarkable degree of splendour. An 
increase of wealth—and, by consequence, of luxury— 
accompanied this prosperity; nor less did the sciences 
participate in the progressive march of civilization and 
improvement. John of Saint Amand, canon of Tournay, was 
one of the most eminent medical practitioners amongst the 
faculty of Paris. The Floral games did not then exist in France; 
but Belgium was already celebrated for her literary societies, 
known by the name of Rhetorical Meetings. 

The fifteenth century was witness to the glorious reign of 
Philip the Good, one of the most “magnificent princes”—in the 
true oriental sense of the word, if the reader will allow us thus 
to apply it—that ever existed. The science of music was 
strenuously patronised and encouraged by this monarch; it was 
then befriended by Charles the Bold and by Margaret of 
Austria. M. Fétis, in many of his works, has adduced substantial 
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evidence to prove that the Belgians were, in the middle ages, 
the resuscitators of that divine art. Painting was also indebted 
to them for a new existence, less perhaps for the invention and 
application of oil colours than for the admirable productions of 
Van Eck and Memling, whose master-pieces are still 
appreciated and in high reputation. 

Never did the Belgians display a greater development of 
inventive genius than in the fifteenth century. The pages of 
history make frequent mention of the meritorious services 
rendered by them to the furtherance of the arts, sciences, and 
commercial interests. Never was the manufacture of lace—that 
chef-d’oeuvre of human industry— carried to a higher degree 
of perfection. The palaces of kings were ornamented with the 
carpets produced from the Flemish looms—the public 
buildings and edifices of the principal towns in Belgium were 
the admiration of all visitors; and their markets were stocked 
with the choicest merchandise of the world. In those times 
Bruges became an object of emulation for even Venice. With 
regard to the progressive march of literature, it will suffice to 
name George Chatelain, Montrelet, James du Clereq, de la 
Marche, and Philip of Comines, in order to recall to the 
memory of the intelligent reader the great patrons and votaries 
of the sciences and belles lettres in those days. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, the invention of 
printing changed for the future the face of civilization in 
Europe, and gave a new aspect to the appearance of all matters, 
whether connected with politics, literature, or the fine arts. The 
new impulse that was thus given to the energies and capacities 
of man, was not less experienced in Belgium than its forceful 
efforts were perceived elsewhere. The Belgians applied 
themselves with ardour to improve upon the incipient 
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knowledge of the art, and even carried the fruits of their labours 
to the French capital itself. Josse Badius of Assche, amongst 
many others, established in Paris a press that subsequently 
attained a considerable degree of celebrity; and in imitation of 
the same plan, Plantin, the well-known rival of Etienne, 
founded at Antwerp one of the most extensive and magnificent 
printing-houses in the world. 

It was about the period of the abdication of Charles the Fifth, 
Emperor of Germany, that Belgium began to decline in 
importance amongst the states of Europe, and to lose its 
supremacy. During the forty years of that monarch’s splendid 
reign, the arts, the sciences, every branch of literature, and the 
economy of trade, had been brought to a high state of 
perfection; but when Philip ascended the united thrones of 
Germany and Spain, England and Holland enriched themselves 
through a variety of circumstances all prejudicial to the 
commercial interests of Belgium, and built their own fortunes 
on the ruins of Flemish wealth. England supplanted the sinking 
nation in those manufactures that were once her own; and 
Holland appropriated to herself that extensive trade which had 
created the former prosperity of the Belgian merchants. The 
arts and sciences alone flourished as before; and they, even in 
the midst of civil feuds which desolated the country, found 
votaries and patrons to cultivate or protect them. Ortelius and 
Gérard Mercator considerably improved the geographical 
chart, and perfected the till then defective system of the science 
of geography; Josse Hondius, born at Wacken in Flanders, and 
celebrated as the founder of a long race of famous engravers, 
assisted the researches and views of his contemporary 
topographers by his numerous treatises on the subject, and by 
his improved maps; and, in other branches, Hopperus 
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Damhoudere, Miroeus, Meyer, Oudegherst, and several more 
eminent characters contributed to the literary reputation of their 
country in those times. 

Painting, statuary, and the art of engraving have also 
produced their great masters. Denys Calvert was a famous 
painter, of whom Antwerp has the honour to be the birth-place: 
Michael Coxie, Franck Flore, Charles Van Mander, and 
Francois Porbus, are still remembered by an applauding 
posterity. In the year 1450, Martin Schenganer of Antwerp 
introduced to his native land the art of printing designs by 
means of moulds cut into the surface of smooth metal planks, 
and thereby established for himself a permanent and enviable 
reputation. It must not however be imagined that he was the 
original inventor of this art; he merely learnt and borrowed it 
from its illustrious originator, Thomaso Finiguerra. Spain and 
Italy sought in those times the statues sculptured by Jean de 
Juni and Gillis Van der Riviere,*! and demonstrated the high 
opinion they entertained of those works, by the ardour with 
which they coveted the possession of them. But the rage of 
Iconoclasm, or image-breaking, which succeeded to the 
propagation of the reformation, speedily dispersed the chef- 
d'oeuvres of those celebrated artists, who were obliged to 
esteem themselves only too happy that they were spared the 
horrors of expatriation and foreign exile to avoid persecution 
and the appalling effects of secular fanaticism. Alas! how 
grievously have the progressive marches of the arts and 
sciences been often-times retarded by the wild excesses or 
mistaken intolerance of wretches, who, in the mad moments of 


3! This celebrated sculptor is generally called by the Italians, Egidio 
Framingo. 
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religious fervour as they fancied their unholy excitement to be, 
would have been delighted to plunge intelligent man into a 
vortex of superstition and ignorance, where they could have 
modelled his mind to suit their own purposes, to submit to their 
tyrannies, and to kneel at their seats of usurped power, by 
working on his fears and stunning him with a variety of 
arguments his want of education could neither comprehend nor 
refute! 

The arts and sciences were not neglected by the Belgians in 
the sixteenth century. The study of medicine and anatomy was 
essentially benefitted and facilitated by the elucidations of 
André Vesale; botanical researches were advantageously 
pursued and illustrated by Charles de Langhe and Frangois Van 
Sierbeck; while history, astronomy, geography, geology, &c., 
were successfully cultivated by Simon Stéven, Gregory Saint 
Vincent, Godfrey Wendelin, Ferdinand Verbrest, and Francois 
d’Aguillan of Brussels. The progress that was made in all these 
various branches by their ancient professors, demonstrates the 
superiority of human intelligence in Belgium at that period to 
the knowledge and literary acquirements of the Flemish at the 
present day. 

Useless were it to recall to the minds of our readers all the 
obligations under which the arts lie to Rubens, whose talents 
cast so much lustre on the seventeenth century; or to his 
illustrious disciples, Vandyck, Crayer, Van Hoek, Jordaéus, 
and others. Nor is it more than necessary to cite the names of 
Breughel, Teniers, and Van Oost. In sculpture and architecture 
tlie two brothers Duquesnoy of Brussels, Koeberger of 
Antwerp, Henry Pascheu, and Francois Romain have left 
behind them splendid monuments of taste and elegance. 
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During the last century the arts and sciences have also 
flourished. John Palfyn made many precious discoveries in 
anatomy, and Noel Joseph Necker published a work of 
extraordinary merit on botany. Leonard Vanderlinden of 
Brussels was the first who taught zoology in that town; 
Sanderus, Paquot, Joseph Guesquiere, Count de Nény, Joseph 
Rapsaert, Martin de Bast, Charles Dierix, &c., by their 
immense and laborious researches materially contributed to 
enlighten the historians of their country, and inculcated in the 
breasts of the Belgians that affection for the study of history 
which characterizes them even at the present day. The names 
of Suvée, Ducgq., 

Balthazar Ommeganck, and Pierre Joseph Redouté remind 
us of four individuals who attained to an eminent rank in the 
catalogue of distinguished painters. Anthony Cardon became 
one of the most celebrated modern engravers; and all the 
nations of Europe have produced disciples of the famous 
Gérard Edelinck. Chasing and working in gold and silver were 
brought to a high state of perfection by Pierre de Fraine and 
Nicholas Mivian, of Liege. Michel Rysbrack, whom the 
English selected to make the mausoleum of the immortal 
Newton and the equestrian statue of William the Third, was a 
native of Antwerp. Lastly, mechanics were illustrated by Pierre 
Denis of Mons, on whom Delille has bestowed the flattering 
title of the Modern Archimedes. 

Many illustrious names have been necessarily omitted in the 
above short sketch; but it is our intention, in a future article, to 
retrace our steps, and, in pursuing the same ground, to make 
elaborate mention of the discoveries and inventions for which 
the world is indebted to Belgium, as well as to give a 
perspicuous sketch of the progress of their literature, from the 
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warlike airs composed by Louis the Third on the defeat of the 
Normans in 883, to the present time. 
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On the Democracy of the United States and the 
Bourgeoisie of France 


La Democratie en Amerique. Par M. de Tocqueville. 
Lettres sur l’Amerique du Nord, Par M. Michel Chevalier. 


Part One.*? 


It has been confidently asserted during the last twenty years that 
the spirit of Democracy was rapidly increasing, and the French 
Revolution of 1830 has apparently given a manifest 
confirmation to that opinion. When Aristocracy is judged by its 
own merits, and we find that its total inefficiency is clearly 
demonstrated, it would almost appear that the friends to 
Democracy need scarcely attempt to obtain their ends by 
renewed violence, but may tranquilly await those results which 
the progressive and rapid development of ideas is destined to 
bring about. The ancient feudal organization now everywhere 
succumbs to new wants and new interests. Even in countries 
where those interests do not possess legal representation in the 
state, nor the inhabitants a right of expressing their opinions— 
even there is liberty begun to be understood, and the sabre 
would ere now have been drawn from its sheath, had nations 
more confidence in their own intrinsic powers. 

When we thus observe the old military monarchies, as they 
may be called, succumb beneath the force of principles which 
are the very antipodes to the conditions of the existence of 


>? Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘On the Democracy of the 
United States and the Bourgeoisie of France’, The Monthly 
Magazine, January 1838, pp. 83-93. 
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despotism, it seems reasonable to suppose that these 
revolutionary movements will continue to pursue their course 
in proportion as social interests and intelligence direct the 
march. The political accession of Democracy has therefore 
been represented as the approximating and fatal termination to 
that path which is pursued by liberal nations in the present day; 
and because few have comprehended the real meaning and 
fathomed the depth of the intermediate opinion now prevalent, 
it has been scarcely considered otherwise than as a momentary 
delay forerunning an era of important change. 

Hence every eye has been lately turned to that continent 
where the theory of a government existing by numerical 
majority has been so successfully reduced to practice, that 
nothing remains unprovided for in the immense circle traced by 
its legislation. In the midst of the conflicting discussions, 
arguments, and opinions originated by the Revolution of July, 
France began to study America, which had hitherto been 
represented by one party as a model of excellence, and by 
others as the tomb of all useful and necessary institutions. In 
the eighteenth century, philosophers chiefly occupied 
themselves with China, because that country afforded a 
remarkable contrast in presenting a picture of extraordinary 
civilization founded on polytheism in opposition to another 
based upon Christianity. A deep solicitude—which, if not 
similar, is at least not less lively—now induces us to direct our 
attention towards the United States; and, as justice demanded, 
France has had the honour of that study of initiation. She has 
not contented herself with simply sketching isolated portions of 
a vast whole; she has not judged the Americans in reference to 
her own peculiar refinement, nor with regard to their generally 
unpolished manners, rude address, and ill-cut garments. Such 
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criticism was beneath her notice, and only belongs to weak and 
frivolous women. Seriously considering those vast tracts where 
nature and man appear to maintain a tacit warfare, the former 
on the side of grandeur, the latter on that of power and capacity, 
she has penetrated into the very heart of American institutions 
to examine their worth, and she has studied with a most 
exemplary impartiality the causes and present support of a 
prosperity which rather seems to belong to those times when 
imagination carries us back to the glories of our early being, 
than to a century in which all is as yet imperfect. Two French 
works in particular have attracted public attention, and thrown 
into a strange controversy an important mass of speculations, 
opinions, and new facts—two works totally discrepant in 
style,—at variance in point of views, and yet so singularly 
linked together as to appear a commencement and a sequel, the 
one as it regards the other. 

The author of La Democratie en Amerique has deeply 
studied the spirit of American laws, and has brought them back 
to the pureness of their originating principle: the author of the 
Lettres sur l’Amerique du Nord has closely observed the effects 
of an extensive and just distribution of labour on the condition 
of a people as yet in its infancy. M. de Tocqueville has 
systematized doctrines; M. Michel Chevalier has studied those 
facts that render them applicable. If they accord together in 
their speculations on political results, the tendency of their 
motives is totally different. The former, confidently believing 
in the excellence of the old monarchical governments of 
Europe, fancies that a similar system will shortly be introduced 
to the United States; the latter, an enthusiastic disciple in the 
cause of liberal democracy, is satisfied that Europe will in 
process of time imbibe and embrace the principles entertained 
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by the Americans. M. de Tocqueville is didactic and rational in 
his conclusions, as if he imagined that logic alone rules the 
world: his book is the development of original ideas, and during 
the perusal it is easy to discover that a close imitation of the 
style of Montesquieu, combined with a fixed and inflexible 
determination to be perspicuous and rational, has totally put a 
stop to those happy flights of natural talent in which an 
unshackled mind would have indulged. M. Chevalier is 
elaborate and free: less stern—less severe in his principles, he 
is more daring in his conclusions: his thoughts wander ever and 
anon from America to Europe, from the present to the future, 
with the rapidity of those rail-roads which he depicts in a 
manner at once picturesque and scientific: in fine, his letters are 
a long series of impressions which, if they be not always 
correct, do not the less exemplify, in every instance, a vast 
insight and penetration. 

The fact is, that America is better understood by Europeans 
than by its own citizens. While she is occupied in self- 
contemplation and self-admiration—a state of quiescent 
beatitude originated by amour-propre—we are in a situation 
which enables us to judge of her with impartiality and 
calmness; and we are at length enabled to decide one of the 
grandest and most difficult problems of the age. We purpose to 
consider in this article, first, whether in destroying the ancient 
aristocratic monarchies of Europe, the American democracy 
would replace those feudal systems; and, secondly, whether the 
unlimited application of the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people, as it exists in the United States, is with regard to France 
the corollary of the government of the middle classes. 

It has been judiciously remarked that what constitutes in its 
essence the government of the United States, is simply the 
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sovereignty of the majority which is perceptible in all its 
reality, which modifies manners and usuages as well as laws, 
and which has become an existing principle universally 
admitted, instead of having remained in a state of philosophical 
abstraction. The American government is the people directing 
their own affairs, administering for themselves independent of 
control or resistance, influencing their national representation 
by the frequency of their elections, and watching over their 
private and public interests with a jealous and suspicious 
solicitude. If the American government be representative in 
form, it is nevertheless directly popular in its spirit. The brief 
duration of the magistrature and the parliament or Congress in 
the United States necessarily imbues the various successive 
administrations with the inevitable bent of ideas, prejudices, 
and passions which must influence those into whose hands the 
government of the country is momentarily entrusted. Hence is 
frequently imposed upon individuals the necessity of veiling 
their true characters beneath the garb of hypocrisy; and if this 
censure be but little galling to the people of the United States, 
it is accounted for by the fact that none ever had the audacity 
nor the wish to fly from it. The inequality, which is remarkable 
in fortune, is not admitted to extend to intelligence; and even 
that very inequality itself—the only one _ tolerated—is 
concealed beneath an exterior that invariably protects it. 

If opulence haye permitted the United States, as it long ago 
has allowed Europe, to indulge in the pleasures and luxuries of 
life,—that interior and secret luxury, which resembles the one 
in vogue amongst the Jews of the middle ages, does not modify 
and change the general habits that have stamped American life 
with a stern and monotonous aspect. The rich merchant, who 
was poor yesterday, and may become so again to-morrow, 
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grasps without hesitation the hand of the common labourer or 
mechanic, whose suffrage decides, the same as his own, the 
greatest interests of the state, and which suffrage is not 
purchased by riches nor birth. In America, Democracy has 
changed the coffee-rooms of taverns into drawing-rooms, 
newspapers into exclusive organs, and religious meetings into 
a means of recreation and spectacle. Every thing is inspired or 
modified by the pervasive spirit of democracy. 

In the United States public opinion is subjected to the 
influence of certain institutions, in order to react upon them in 
its turn, Seldom concentrated in original and_ studied 
compositions, it escapes in fugitive harangues, and echoes all 
impressions without aspiring to the honour of rectifying the 
false, and discriminating the just. Numbers overruling sense 
and understanding, intelligence never seeks to combat against 
a multitude; and thus America is the only country in the world 
where proselytism through the medium of public opinion is 
impossible. 

That equality, which is not less established by the 
vicissitudes and chances of an adventurous life than by the 
laws, is expressed most intimately and completely by universal 
suffrage—the portion of the American constitution, which is at 
once the fundamental principle and the guarantee of its 
existence. And how shall we deny the dogma of numerical 
supremacy, such as we see applied each day and without danger 
to the people of the United States, to be that sovereignty which 
acknowledges no law save itself, which would rather do wrong 
than have its rights contested, and which is expressed in the 
axiom that declares, “The people need not be right to 
legitimatize their actions’—an axiom which exceeds all other 
repugnances, insults the ancient political creed of Europe, 
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whose monarchies it would gladly overthrow, and at the same 
time—singular as may appear the coincidence—is so 
inoffensive in the United States, that it is not thought worth 
while to discuss its truth! 

Arrived at this point, it is impossible not to be struck by the 
incompatibility existing between our ideas and those of the 
Americans. That doctrine which teaches the necessity of the 
preponderance of numbers over the wisdom of a few—a 
doctrine, which makes all men equal, and on which reposes the 
fabric of all laws and customs in the United States—must 
naturally appear to the narrow-minded European every thing 
that is most averse to his ideas, comprehension, and belief. In 
France this is quite different. There is no country in the universe 
where the idea of truth and justice is more completely separated 
from that of numerical superiority and force: amidst their most 
ardent thirst for innovation and change, the French were more 
or less logical and rational. The doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people, represented by universal suffrage, is as repugnant 
to the mind of a Frenchman as a monarchical government 
founded on the fabled divine right of kings. 

In the continent of Europe—a continent peopled by 
reasoners and profound politicians, the theory of numerical 
supremacy will never be firmly established. The doctrine of 
universal suffrage is not in general good odour with even men 
of very liberal opinions: and perhaps it were only sufficient to 
notice from what mouths the argument issues, to convince 
ourselves that centuries must elapse before such theories can be 
well received amongst us even as matters for calm and 
deliberate discussion. 

But how has it happened that a doctrine, so flourishing and 
so prevalent in the United States, is merely looked upon as a 
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baseless theory in its application to France —that France, 
whose sons are so prone to change, and where political 
vicissitude is of such frequent occurrence? Revolutions cause 
the development and not the transformation of people, and 
every society is identified with itself. Particularly in a 
comparison between America and Europe do these truths 
appear the more glaring, and are substantiated by more 
irrefutable evidence. Let us retrospect, through the mirror of 
history, to the foundation of the United States. 

In those stormy times, when religious discord lacerated the 
bosom of the Old World, numberless individuals of upright 
character—according to the ideas of their contemporaries— 
and austere morals, traversed the ocean, to practise in a foreign 
and fruitful clime those virtues which their own countries could 
neither appreciate nor endure. To the sacred equality prevalent 
amongst those votaries of the reformation was immediately 
associated the “equality of the desert,” and the pioneer was 
formed from the puritan. The members of that little circle of 
society—the only one of the kind, perhaps, at that time existing 
in the world—asserted no superiority one over another: they all 
deemed themselves martyrs in a common cause, and were 
devoted to the same end. In leaving their ancient land—the 
territory of their forefathers—they forgot the distinctions they 
left behind them, and debarked on a shore where their wants, 
their necessities, and mutual interests consecrated the equality 
that prevailed amongst them. They were strangers to luxury; 
but they lived in comfort and tranquil ease. Every one partook 
of a common banquet; and the trees of the forest succumbed to 
him whose able arm could best wield the axe and use the saw. 
All were land-holders to the extent of their physical means or 
wishes: and all were equal on account of circumstances, and of 
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that creed which raiseth the humble and abaseth the proud. 
Thus intellectual superiority was unknown amongst them, save 
in their rustic arguments or evening tales: the uniformity of that 
life, which alone consisted in daily labour and the exercise of 
religious duties, could not do otherwise than efface all 
reminiscences of former grade and distinction. 

An imperious necessity moreover ordained that the colonies 
of New England should continually legislate for themselves. 
The tie, which connected them to their mother-country, did not 
dispense them from the obligation under which they laboured 
to adopt measures for their own defence, and to protect their 
incipient trade. Their education was partial and rude; and that, 
which was at first a condition created by necessity, soon 
became a combination of invincible habits. The community 
was originated on the shores of the Atlantic, was perpetuated in 
the same state of incessant activity and perfect harmony, and 
has increased beneath a propitious heaven like the tree in the 
Gospel. The manners of the primitive colonists have been 
stamped on their posterity; and that last-born people of 
civilization, into whose hands Providence consigned a 
hemisphere, appear to be the members of one vast family. 

Such were the origin and foundation of the United States,— 
a singular and unique phenomenon in the midst of the 
numberless political communities of the world. The character 
of the American is that of a rigid and sincere Christian, an 
intrepid colonist, possessing manners neither agreeable nor 
social, but cold and saturnine, and endowed with a mind whose 
scope extends no farther than the figures and calculations 
which denote the magnitude of his gigantic speculations. The 
primitive states of the north gave life and existence, as it were, 
to the young republics of the west, to whose care is now 
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entrusted a portion of that vast heritage which is the greatest 
that ever belonged to the human race; and the states of the 
south, where wealth, luxury, and toleration of slavery have 
become the elements of their rapid decay and approaching fall, 
are merely maintained in their present condition by the 
immense counterpoise afforded, in the very midst of the union, 
by the northern powers against the combined influence of those 
destructive causes. 

That which has, therefore, founded American democracy, 
and which continues to preserve it against the opinions of the 
rest of the world, is the simplicity of manners which 
characterizes the people, and the vastness of their territory, over 
which all can disperse themselves without prejudice to each 
other, like the sons of Adam after the creation. Take away from 
America that mighty western domain, where a new city springs 
up every year, and where new states are periodically formed; 
circumscribe the range of those tracts where populous towns 
extend their suburbs with facility in proportion as the 
inhabitants increase, and from that day forth the government of 
the United States—that is to say, the practical application of the 
sovereignty of the people—would become a disastrous 
impossibility. 

Were the United States suddenly transferred to the very 
interior of Europe, the interest of the land-holder and the 
wealthy merchant would speedily triumph over an universal 
equality now well pre- served. If the American mechanic, when 
he had amassed a small sum in his workshop at New York or 
Philadelphia, had not in perspective the grant of a tract of land 
on the banks of the Ohio; if the cow-herd or the gardener did 
not anticipate eventually to become a farmer when his 
resources should permit him to purchase agricultural 
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implements, &c., a revolution would speedily place America 
upon a level with the old monarchical governments of Europe. 
Obliged to oppose increasing impediments to the elevation of a 
class whose existence would be subjected to all the vicissitudes 
that now menace it in Europe, democracy would essay at one 
and the same time armed and legal resistance; and that tendency 
is already, in the bosom of the United States, something more 
than a gratuitous hypothesis. If the agricultural chiefs and 
owners of the soil became disaffected with each other, they 
would soon pass those limits where the balance of interests, 
social and political, has even at different times caused the most 
despotic governments of Europe to stop; and arbitrary power— 
oligarchy—or tyranny would be the last and terrible scourge 
America would prepare for herself—a scourge beneath whose 
lash she can never submit; for the citizens of that free land 
could not yield up their rights on a sudden, as a man in a 
moment of despair surrenders his soul to Satan. 

These observations have lately become so general, thanks to 
the admirable work of M. de Tocqueville, that it is only after 
considerable reluctance we have ventured to re-produce them 
here. Simple as those observations are, do we not nevertheless 
feel that they create doubts of a grave and serious nature 
relative to the future fate of democracy—that sovereignty of the 
people which is daily represented to us as infallible? Are we 
advancing towards a social organization, founded, not upon the 
admissibility, but upon the admission of all to an equal share of 
property? Do we incline to that American regime, of which 
universal suffrage is the basis? Was it for this that Victor Hugo 
declares “every thing, in the present age, whether ideal or fact, 
whether connected with society in general, or with a single 
individual, to be in a state of twilight? Mankind,” continues the 
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same author, “is waiting the event of much that darkens the 
horizon around us. The world is made up of a thousand 
discrepancies—lustre and obscurity, which pervade all we see, 
and all we conceive in this predicament of twilight; which 
envelope our political theories, our religious opinions, our 
domestic life, and which are even discovered in the histories 
we write of others, as well as in those of ourselves.’”? 

The idea of a monarchical government appears to have been 
always the most prevalent one in Europe; and although the law 
of primogenitureship aad aristocracy of birth be abolished in 
France, still is society divided into classes, despite of the 
second article of the Charta of 1830, which distinctly says, 
“Tout le mond est égal aupres du roi.” In countries, where 
science and the arts are as much cultivated as commercial 
enterprises, a certain aristocracy of the soul and of the feelings 
must indubitably prevail. So long as the majority of human 
beings shall be obliged to rise with the sun and moisten the soil 
with the sweat of the brow, all  intelligences—all 
understandings cannot become equalized; and hence is the idea 
of the sovereignty of the people merely chimerical when 
applied to European countries. 

The opinion, which concludes that democracy in every 
sense of the word must be shortly introduced into France, 
appears to us—if we may so far venture to explain the ideas of 
our transmarine allies to depend merely upon an incorrect 
analogy. Because the Bourgeoisie of France, being superior in 
numerical proportion, has supplanted the aristocracy, it must 
not be inferred that that same class will pursue its advantage, 
and overturn every thing appertaining to a monarchical 
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government. At the same time that the aristocracy was 
overthrown, the monarchy might have been consigned to the 
same fate; but the bourgeoisie had abolished the evil it 
complained of, and was satisfied. The French Revolution has 
caused important changes, but has not destroyed the basis of 
society: the triumph of democracy on the European continent 
would involve that basis in irretrievable ruin. 

If around the French frontiers were spread vast tracts of 
uninhabited lands, it would then be easy to understand how the 
mass of territorial property might increase, and the numbers of 
land-holders be extended. But having at least one-sixth of its 
territory engaged as fallow-land,** without the possibility of 
establishing new colonies in herself, and without much chance 
of ever founding any very important ones in Africa or 
elsewhere;*> France can only augment the riches of its land- 
holders by perfecting the science of agriculture, without 
extending their numbers. If public works of utility, to the 
adoption of which popular opinion is gradually urging the 
government, if new methods of cultivating the soil, and if more 
rapid means of communication, can increase the value of land, 
the land-holders and farmers will become richer; but the 
territory will not be increased in subdivisions. 

Half a century has not yet elapsed since the greatest event, 
that ever occurred in the annals of the vicissitudes of nations, 
completely changed the political and social aspect of France. 
When the first French Revolution broke out, there was an 
immense number of estates in the hands of the two privileged 


34 According to M. L. de Carné. 
35 We do not here allude to the capability, but to the will, of the 
French in the establishment of permanent colonies. 
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orders, such as lands parcelled out by adjudication, redeemed 
by mort-main, or disengaged from feudal tenure, which had 
been acquired at an exceedingly low rate by the stewards who 
had superintended their cultivation, or by the farmers who had 
rented them, and which seemed destined, by the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence, to become for the benefit of the 
middling classes, a species of dotation inherent to that political 
power to which it was speedily associated. That vast revolution 
in freehold possessions—or rather that important increase of 
the numbers of land-holders—was, without doubt, the original 
cause of all the important changes and instances of popular 
ebullition which subsequently occurred. It enabled the 
bourgeoisie to maintain its eminence, in 1815, against the 
reaction in favour of aristocracy that threatened France, and, in 
1830, against the attempted innovations of the democrats and 
the machinations of the republicans. So long as no analogous 
revolution shall take place, and so long as the majority of the 
bourgeoisie shall rank amongst the number of land-holders, 
democracy can never attain any sure footing in France, and that 
organization, whose combinations consist, of wealth and talent, 
will continue unshaken. France ought to be sufficiently 
confident of her own intrinsic powers, never again to dread one 
of those terrible popular eruptions that shake the country to the 
very deepest abyss. As for any future commotion for the 
purpose of regulating the rights and privileges of the people as 
land-holders, it appears to us that, with regard to territorial 
possessions, the French have arrived at the summum of 
equitable division. The father cannot now alienate his real 
property from one or more of his sons to benefit the eldest: an 
equal portion must descend to each. The monopoly of vast 
estates in one man’s hands is now impossible to be obtained in 
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France; and the admirable articles of the civil code strike, as it 
were with a battering-ram, against the mighty walls and 
turreted parapets of the chateau of the old regime. 

At the same time, while the provisions of that new code aim 
a deadly blow at the very root of the possibility of vast 
accumulation, a simultaneous and parallel effect is produced on 
the small possessions of the poor. The needy farmer, beginning 
the world on a few acres of land, finds it impossible to support 
the necessary expenditure for a first outlay, and is therefore 
obliged to dispose of his little capital in such a manner that it 
may produce him a more lucrative and certain interest: hence 
the subdivision of territory decreases, and the middling classes, 
or bourgeoisie, retain their possessions in their own hands, and 
thus acquire an immense increase of influence and wealth. 
Hence are the importance and power of the bourgeoisie 
sustained by a law that strikes at once against the fortunes of 
the rich aristocrat and the pittance of the needy farmer. These 
distributions, and these arrangements are so little known to the 
English in general, that we have thought it worth while to enter 
somewhat elaborately upon the subject. National prejudices 
have ever blinded the eyes of the sons of Albion against the 
excellence of foreign institutions; but the more extensively 
international relations are established between the two 
countries, the greater will be the benefit accruing to both. At a 
future period we may probably review the principles of that 
constitution which was established by a Charta arrested from 
the hands of tyranny during three days of insurrection, and at 
the same time make a few remarks on a code formed under the 
immediate inspection of Napoleon himself. In the meantime let 
us pursue the important subject under present discussion. 
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Amongst the lower classes, whose incompetence to become 
extensive land-holders we have already shown, the little 
produce of their manual labour, small personal property, or 
trading stock, can never compete with the fortunes acquired by 
the bourgeoisie. That counterpoise need not be dreaded nor 
anticipated. Their hopes can never be so sanguine as to lead 
them to imagine that the profits on the productions of their 
industry will create for them that importance which is enjoyed 
by the class immediately above them. No one hopes more than 
ourselves to witness the day when the lot of the mechanic, the 
artizan, and the labourer, by whom the most disastrous reverses 
of fortune are often experienced, shall be ameliorated by the 
progressive intellectual resources and civilized notions of 
mankind. At the same time, what theory can possibly be 
adduced, by the practice of which we may hope to benefit those 
suffering millions? To us, narrow-minded perhaps as we are, 
and dull of comprehension, no reasonable proposition occurs to 
us in the present position of affairs, because we have not a 
valley of Mississippi, nor lands of Ohio, whither we may 
despatch the surplus of an overgrown population. These 
remarks apply not only to England, but to France, and to every 
other nation, save one, in Europe: for so long as the inhabitants 
of a country shall be confined within the narrow limits of their 
own territory, beyond which boundaries the claims of other 
states prevent an emigration, the amount of the wages of 
labourers must be commensurate with the wants of the nation 
and the capability of so circumscribed a tract to satisfy those 
exigencies. The bourgeoisie possesses a two-fold source of 
influence in the Bank and in their intellectual resources; and no 
one will deny that these are the two essential principles of 
power and independence. 
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So important is a mature consideration of the subject under 
notice, and so persevering should we be in our investigation of 
all matters calculated to interest the two worlds, that we must 
not forget to allude to the severe checks daily experienced by 
those financial systems, which principally aim at conducting 
mankind to better destinies, through the medium of increasing 
their wealth, and which chiefly belong to a new people whose 
institutions are founded on democracy and universal equality. 
In the United States all popular antipathies are renewed and 
concreted in a financial warfare. The veteran soldier, whom 
democracy placed at the head of the legislative government, 
consecrated the eight years during which his vicarious mission 
lasted, to undermine that institution to which his country was 
partly indebted for its fabulous prosperity, and which alone 
afforded the Americans the necessary resources for carrying on 
their gigantic enterprises. The people applauded that political 
warfare with extraordinary transport; for they saw that the rude 
hand of Jackson had seized the very throat of their most 
dangerous enemy, and that a National Bank was the germ of an 
eventually powerful bourgeoisie, which would seek to extend 
itself, and would in the course of years acquire a dangerous 
influence and aristocratic power by reason of increasing 
wealth, and an union of intelligences. The people instinctively 
anticipated these results, and wisely applauded that which was 
done to protect their future liberties. Democracy trembles in 
America before the middling classes, as the bourgeoisie of 
France is the source of constant alarm to the aristocracy of 
Europe. 
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Part Two.%° 


Most remarkable have been the political changes that have 
taken place during the present century, whether they be 
denominated by the title of Reform in England, Royal Statute 
in Spain, or Commercial Progress in Germany and Hungary. 
The system of maintaining peace and tranquillity in Europe 
since the year 1830, is, for a well-constituted bourgeoisie, at 
once the guarantee of its puissance and the consecration of its 
destinies. As yet, however, it is in France alone that the 
bourgeoisie possesses a certain power in that plenitude and 
security which enable an admirably-established principle to 
develop its results to the satisfaction of those who investigate 
its merits. It is, therefore, in France that the bourgeoisie should 
be dissected and considered as if we were treading on classic 
ground; for it is only in France that we can, at one single glance, 
embrace and comprehend the instincts and the tendencies of the 
middle classes. 

The present position of political affairs in France would 
almost lead us to imagine that the power of the bourgeoisie is 
too extensively acknowledged, and the necessity of its sway too 
generally understood, for it to dread opposition or attack. 
Having been long occupied in contesting and combatting to 
acquire or preserve its rights, the bourgeoisie, having gained its 
various objects, has only now to render itself worthy of filling 
that place and exercising those privileges which are no longer 
questioned. On one side lie the ruins of the party it has 


36 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘‘On the Democracy of the 
United States and the Bourgeoisie of France’, The Monthly 
Magazine, February 1838, pp. 189-94. 
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supplanted; and on the other springs up a faction which was 
only dangerous so long as it remained unmasked—a military 
and warlike school which dared proclaim itself American—a 
multitude of soldiers and proconsuls—a host that preferred 
spreading ruin and devastation over the world rather than 
organising systems of political liberty! The bourgeoisie, then, 
now enacts, in the persons of its members, the principal 
characters on the political theatre of France, in the same manner 
as the democracy of America occupies the public stage of the 
United States. In proportion as it becomes more manifest that 
France has escaped from the dominion of the military and the 
republican parties, and that it repulses those systems and 
schemes of agitation which so strangely interrupted the silence 
of despotism, do the study and consideration of that class to 
which Providence has entrusted the destinies of the political 
world, become duties too incumbent to be neglected. That 
subject—instead of prompting the lucubrations of silly 
females—ought to originate the publication of bulky volumes: 
in the meantime let us devote a few brief reflections to the 
important study we so seriously recommend. 

What are the political sentiments of the Bourgeoisie of 
France? and in what constitutional form do they endeavour to 
frame themselves? 

Those politicians who have studied the principles of 
government in that society where the parade of antiquity is still 
preserved, or in that sphere where the aristocracy of England is 
almost worshipped and adored,—for whom the dignity of 
ceremonious forms and the infallibility of a noble ancestry are 
the essential conditions of power and supremacy,—such 
reasoners will find it somewhat difficult to comprehend the line 
of argument adopted by an egotistical bourgeoisie in the 
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management of its public affairs. That bourgeoisie is alone 
interested in the transactions of the present day: the future and 
the past occupy but a small portion of its thoughts; it neither 
wishes to descend with a glorious name to posterity, nor to 
render itself worthy of a magnificent ancestry; and, in another 
point of view, it remains perfectly inaccessible to that 
democratic tide of passions which neither resist the allurements 
of victory nor the seductiveness of a particular idea. 

Casimir Perier, that Richelieu of the middle classes, who 
repressed the republican ardour of his countrymen and pacified 
the angry feelings of Europe, traced the programme of the 
political bourgeoisie when he uttered those solemn and never- 
to-be-forgotten words,—“THE BLOOD OF HER CHILDREN 
BELONGS ONLY UNTO FRANCE”’— words that must be 
remembered so long as the French shall remain a nation, and 
that must ever elicit applause, even though they be invoked to 
palliate a fault! 

The political system adopted by the bourgeoisie—although 
it may be safely called the system of to-day only—without 
fixity, and without the capacity of glancing far into futurity, is 
understood and maybe appreciated when we recollect that each 
member of that now supreme class is anxious to legislate for 
his own individual and private felicity, and that the affections 
are at present concentrated in the domestic circle. What French 
monarch could henceforth be so rash as to claim from the 
bourgeoisie that servile devotion which a military aristocracy 
was wont to tender as meet recompense for the advantages it 
derived from the lustre of the crown? or what politician would 
expect to remark in the public transactions of a class of citizens 
those inflexible and skilful political traditions which were the 
very force and spirit of the patricians of the old regime? At the 
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same time let not our readers fall into an error, and induce from 
these observations those consequences that may not appear to 
accord with opinions previously advanced, and to which the 
progressive occurrence of events makes us cling more and 
more. We do not for a moment imagine that the French 
bourgeoisie is so firmly established that it has nothing to dread 
from opponent parties: alas! the great inadvertency of supreme 
power, and into which the middle class probably declines, is 
the singularly idiosyncratic idea that it is inaccessible to the 
whispers of sordid interest and deaf to the allurements of 
dishonest partiality. In order that the bourgeoisie shall be 
enabled to fix its dominion on a solid basis, and completely 
enter into those pacific paths which are the natural conditions 
of its permanency and aggrandizement, the position of its 
government ought to be well fixed in the face of Europe, and 
the name of France be pronounced with respect from St. 
Petersburg to Madrid. It is impossible to found material peace 
in the very midst of a moral war. Most necessary, therefore, 
does it appear, if it be only for the purpose of insuring a 
prosperous and calm future, for the bourgeoisie to supply the 
place of those sympathies which are at present refused her, by 
combinations as prudent as they are energetic and firm: at all 
events, if she value her own prosperity, France must not feel 
herself isolated, nor suffer her immense activity to remain 
without aliment, else would she tear her own entrails. The 
permanent colonization of Africa and the protection of Spain 
ought to be the two measures to which she should direct her 
attention, not only as springing from the capacities and wishes 
of the bourgeoisie, but with regard to her situation in the eyes 
of Europe. 
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Thank God, the spirit of revolutionary propagation is 
defunct in France; and the bourgeoisie has had the honour of 
striking the death-blow. For the future, the French will 
experience the happiness of that situation, when, emerging 
from an uncertain and dubious condition of politics, they shall 
exist only for themselves without reference to the predicament 
of their neighbours. Already is the train of new ideas in 
vigorous progress in the various states of Europe, and the 
French may speedily felicitate themselves on the efficacy of 
example instead of the more arbitrary and less certain method 
of enforcing principles by violence and arms. 

To aggrandize the pomp and ornament the ceremonials of a 
few ridiculous triumphs, the Romans subdued the world. To lay 
the permanent foundation of her maritime superiority, England 
connected the hideous misery of Ireland with her own 
magnificence and grandeur. In France, the conquests of the 
republic became the heritage of a soldier, who carried his 
devastating arms from Lisbon to Moscow; and the discord has 
lately ceased on the hillocks of Montmartre. Attila effectually 
crushed the glory and splendour of the Romans— the 
aristocratic boast of England is falling into disrepute—and the 
treaty of 1815 was the consequence of the warfare persisted in 
by the French. If the citizen-government now existing in France 
equal not in splendour the dynasties of former times, it must be 
remembered that the bourgeoisie rules rather by the dictates of 
common sense than the ardent ebullitions of talent and poetic 
eloquence, and that hence its sway must effectually guarantee 
its integrity and its incapability of violating any one single 
fundamental principle of human civilization. 

If ever the unity of Europe were to appear possible, it must 
be during that era when, national prejudices gradually yielding 
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to the impulse of new ideas and new interests, the manners and 
habits of Europeans shall be subjected to the influence of those 
principles which at present form the basis of the government of 
the bourgeoisie in France. The Press and the Bank, those 
mighty engines which administer food to intelligence, and 
wealth to ambition, will speedily establish in every European 
nation so rapid a circulation of ideas and of capital, that the 
political results themselves will have escaped all foresight, and 
the wisdom of all prophecy. The entire community, which, on 
account of a variety of rights, is, to the democrat as well as to 
the patrician, one living and sacred unity, will, in the eyes of 
the government, be held but as a vast conglomeration of 
interests, The land itself will gradually lose that patriarchal 
aspect it has so long worn, and will become a simple instrument 
of production—a moveable possession, as it were, capable of 
being constantly transferred from one master to another. 

The revolutions and changes to which modern habits and 
manners are gradually being submitted, are not fully 
understood nor generally noticed; nor is it the experience of a 
few years that can instruct us in the minutiae of so vast a study. 
But observation and comparison may teach us much. The 
possession of property alone will not long suffice to give the 
Frenchman a certain rank and position in his own country: he 
will be shortly obliged, not only on account of the scantiness of 
the territory with an increasing population, but also in 
accordance with the exigence of another system of habits and 
manners, to join to his situation as a land-holder, some liberal 
profession, or combine the possession of an estate with the 
active exercises of industry. Few generations will have passed 
away before the amateur land-holder will become the useful 
farmer, receiving from agricultural pursuits not only his 
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amusement and his pleasure, but also his learned theories and 
his laborious practice, his daily toils and his uncertain changes. 
The French cannot long maintain that which we in England 
denominate and distinguish by the names of landed-property 
and moneyed-property. Within the last twenty years, all great 
possessors of forest-land in France have erected forges and 
similar useful establishments on their estates; and it may be 
fairly presumed that the distillation of sugar from beet-root will 
cement a necessary and close alliance between the 
manufacturing and agricultural classes. 

The ambitious desires or the real wants of individuals are 
too rapidly increasing in France to allow her sons to remain in 
lazy obscurity in some sequestered town or on a small 
patrimonial estate, without some stimulus to induce them to 
extend their fortunes, even at the risk of compromising their 
domestic felicity. And, now that the influence of Parisian 
manners and customs, in a time of tranquillity and peace, 
penetrates even to the insignificant hamlet on the extreme verge 
of the kingdom, dreams of ambition and glory will be 
originated in every mind, and thought will associate, in the 
breasts of even the most humble, ideas of pleasure with others 
of intelligence and taste. An increase of intercourse between 
one town and another will consummate that revolution in 
manners which has already operated on the laws and 
government of the French—a_ revolution _ strangely 
compounded of good and evil, and full of contradictions, like 
every other revolution in human systems, where all is finite and 
all imperfect—a providential work whose progress shall not be 
impeded by the machinations nor the designs of ill-judging 
critics and commentators. 
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The fruits of vast conquests in Europe were accompanied by 
an idea that political power and importance was chiefly 
constituted by extensive possession of territory. The French 
revolution has originated a sentiment not less remarkable—viz. 
the rights of intellect, and the influence of wisdom. On this 
basis is at present erected the citizen-government of the 
French—fixed as to principles, but changeable as to persons— 
and built upon a foundation which the efforts of democracy 
cannot easily destroy. The institutions of that government are 
suitable to the genius and intelligences of the middle classes— 
uniformity of manners creates uniformity of administration— 
and the union of a multiplicity of interests is the best guarantee 
for a duration of a government which protects them, and the 
most reasonable defence, as well as the most legitimate 
argument, that can be opposed to the numerous attempts or to 
the specious sophistry of democratic innovators. 

It is not here intended to establish, in an absolute manner, 
that the principle of centralization is the essence of the 
government of the bourgeoisie. Every people in the world may 
maintain the supremacy of its own habits, manners, and 
understanding. At the same time, it would be difficult for an 
impartial observer not to recognise something materially 
centralizing in the principles of the Reform Bill in England— 
in the great federal faction, which in reality was an incipient 
bourgeoisie, formed exactly one century too prematurely, in 
America—or in the political systems of the Low-Countries, 
that land of old franchises and local liberties. There, as in 
France, may be seen the juste-milieu party warring against 
liberalism in questions of principles, combatting against the 
aristocracy in matters of interior organization, and occupying 
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itself in the attempt to possess attributes which it never before 
enjoyed, or which at different times may have escaped its grasp. 

If a certain political idea have gradually expanded over 
France in a short time, and emanated from roots profoundly 
planted, to an extent calculated to astonish the superficial 
reasoner, the secret impulse must be looked for in the 
administrative division of territory and the constitution of the 
year VIII., which formed such important epochs in the history 
of an extraordinary revolution. To say to a great people— 
“Henceforth you will cease to hear those familiar nominal 
distinctions which hitherto have invariably met your ears: those 
provinces, whose traditions and legendary lore you are 
accustomed to love, and those local glories of which you have 
been wont to be proud—all are about to vanish—all 
disappear—all be consigned to oblivion in one day: your 
history will be torn and scattered to the winds—and not one 
page shall be left;—and instead of those glorious 
reminiscences, you shall have eighty-six departments, 
described and marked at hazard, according to the course of a 
river or obscure stream, or to the distribution of circumstances 
and chance;”—to hold such language to a great, a proud, and a 
powerful people, may appear strange; but that those tones of 
authority were obeyed without resistance, must seem far more 
singular still! The future, however, consecrated the attempt; 
and, to use the words of a celebrated French writer, “the 
constituent assembly gave new life and youth to France in 
casting her, disencumbered and divested of her past fourteen 
centuries of despotic grandeur, into an era then so sombre and 
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gloomy—an era of doubt and dread—but an era that has 
produced such extraordinary results!”>’ 

The English reasoner, who reflects on the nature of passing 
events in the quiet seclusion of his study, cannot, however, be 
otherwise than astonished, when he recollects that during a 
period of seven years, no serious and really dangerous attack 
has been made against the principles of the administrative 
institutions in France. The democratic school has invariably, 
since the revolution of 1830, maintained itself in a sphere of 
general, and not individual polities, and has chiefly occupied 
its mind with diplomatic questions which involve the existence 
of peace or war, and which prove that it still retains a morbid 
inclination towards a state of hostility in preference to a 
predicament of peace. If the future destinies of France were 
consigned to the management of the democratic class—if, in 
fine, the system of self-government were to be firmly 
established in that country, the first symptom of so great a 
movement would be the destruction of every existing political 
principle or institution which might appear to be in the slightest 
degree at variance with the true sentiments and opinions of 
democracy. 

But the bourgeoisie of France is too prudent to be attacked 
unawares, too powerful to be overcome by the partisans of 
other factions, and too suspicious and jealous to be blind to the 
machinations of its enemies. Its principles are, moreover, so 
just, so moderate, and so reasonable, that new converts daily 
flock to its standard. The monarchy is, nevertheless, a source 
of alarm and dread to the bourgeoisie. Royalty may ally itself 
with the ruins of the past, before those still existing remnants 
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of arbitrary grandeur and power shall have totally disappeared; 
and from day to day may the bourgeoisie accuse it of creating 
a political influence independent of the interests by which it 
exists. At the same time, the force of those interests, if properly 
weighed, properly understood, and properly relied on, will 
demonstrate its own power, maintain order and domestic 
tranquillity, and, so soon as those interests themselves shall 
have triumphed over the perils that threaten them without, or 
the designs that menace them within, establish the maxim on a 
firm and irrefragable basis—‘The King reigns, but does not 
govern”—a maxim that will become, for the bourgeoisie, the 
scale and measure of its constitutional privileges, as the words 
which declare that “The blood of her children belongs only unto 
France,” are the dogma of its international rights. 

Such is the long train of reasoning and of sentiments 
awakened by an attentive perusal of the two best works that 
have yet appeared upon America. Till Messieurs de 
Tocqueville and Chevalier published their illuminating 
volumes, we were labouring under the disagreeable necessity 
of forming our opinions concerning the Americans from a few 
trashy perpetrations, penned in a malignant and disgraceful 
spirit, by females whose circumscribed range of intellect, 
narrow views, and prejudiced minds “saw through a glass 
darkly.” The works under notice are of a superior order of 
merit—their style is temperate—and though their aims be 
different, there still reigns throughout the two a reciprocity of 
idea, which, as we before observed, would almost cause us to 
conclude that one was intended as a species of sequel to the 
other. The English have a strange fashion of concocting books. 
A few months’ residence in the metropolis of a great nation, or 
a rapid journey through the country itself, is calculated to afford 
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sufficient instruction, initiation, and data tor the fabrication of 
a history, social, moral, and political. Hence may we account 
for the production of those abortions entitled “Domestic 
Manners of the Americans,” and “Paris and the Parisians,” by 
Mrs, Trollope; and of “France,” and the “Monarchy of the 
Middle Classes,” by H. L. Bulwer. In these volumes we look in 
vain for the faithful description, intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, and profound detail which so especially mark the 
works of de Tocqueville and Chevalier. 
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The History of the Bastille 


The history of the Bastille is too intimately connected with that 
of the great French Revolution to be passed over without due 
notice and attention.*® In proffering an account of that terrible 
fortress many authors would have fallen into a series of horrible 
detail and elaborate description of sufferings only calculated to 
disgust or shock the reader. This error Mr. Davenport has 
carefully avoided; and in laying before the public a faithful 
account of the Bastille and of its principal inmates, he has only 
so far touched upon the revolting subjects that necessarily came 
under his cognizance as the nature of the task compelled him to 
do. The work under notice is, therefore, replete with interest 
and instruction: it is perspicuously and impartially written, and 
is happily divested of that manifestation of deeply-rooted but 
ridiculous prejudice that almost invariably characterizes the 
volumes which the English pen relative to French novels, 
manners, institutions, or histories. The “History of the Bastille” 
will be perused with pleasure by all classes of readers; and its 
style, in- dependently of its subject, will place it amongst the 
standard productions of the British Press.*? 

There have been many brief and detached accounts of the 
Bastille current in the English sphere of literature; but this is 
the first connected and important history that has hitherto 
satisfied the curiosity of the public regarding an event that must 
be considered with no ordinary degree of attention. The throne 


38 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The History of the Bastille’, 
The Monthly Magazine, March 1838, 280-86. 

3° By R. A. Davenport, Esq. No. Ixiv. of the “Family Library.” 
Thomas Tegg and Son, London. 
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of him whom the French deemed a despot was only to be 
essentially shaken by the destruction of the worst engine of its 
tyranny; and when the adamantine bars of the gates of that 
terrible castle were destroyed—when the secrets of the prison- 
house were displayed—when the dark dungeon of slavery was 
illuminated by the torch of popular vengeance—then emanated 
from that dismal abode young Liberty, clad in all her gayest 
garments. The effects of that glorious revolution which gave so 
vast an impulse to the energies and intelligence of the French, 
have been subsequently felt by all the other nations of Europe; 
and while Burke aimed his thunders against those principles 
which restored a desponding people to freedom, light, and 
happiness, a slow but certain change in popular feelings and 
opinions was originated by the explosion of that volcano which 
extended its influence throughout the atmosphere that 
surrounded it. From the burning plains of India to the peaceful 
regions of the Western world—from the howling shores of 
Lapland to the Southern extremity of Africa, will that 
influence, spreading with irresistible though gradient march, 
eventually be felt and acknowledged; and as the new light 
pierces more deeply into the mazes of obscurity through which 
it is penetrating by degrees, men must duly consider and 
determine to what extent their future felicity may be affected 
by the anticipated change. May we not say, in the expressive 
and beautiful language of Victor Hugo,— 


Are they, for whom that unknown sun is bright, 
Unborn as yet, or winding on their way? 

Are we, invested in this sad twilight, 

To feel the blessing of its cheering ray? 
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There is a gentle hum—a murm’ring sound— 
Is it the wings of them that soon must dwell 
In other realms, amid a space profound? 

Or is it Earth that sorrowing says, “Farewell?” 


That gentle sound, which falls upon the ear, 
Soft as a breath, and sweet as lover’s tale— 

Is it the token of an Eden near? 

Or is it Earth that gladd’ning sings, “All hail!” 


The forests rustle—and the bird’s shrill song 
Re-echoes loudly—and the sounding main 
Mixes with music as it rolls along, 

And leaves no doubt the motive of the strain. 


Oh! In such hours philosophy may teach 
Calmness, but vainly, to the soul of man, 
Useless for hoary fanatics to preach, 

From ancient books their eyes can scarcely scan. 


It is, indeed—or ought to be, a matter of deep consideration 
how soon those political changes, to the chances of which we 
of the present generation or our heirs of the next appear to be 
destined, may involve us in a wide maze of doubt, speculation, 
and uncertainty. That a new era is in our horizon—big with 
mighty events—there cannot be a doubt: but at what time the 
crisis may commence, who shall dare hazard an opinion? Let 
us, however, turn from the contemplation of that which certain 
reminiscences have awakened in our mind, and direct the 
reader’s attention to a few passages in the work under notice. 
As an illustration of its style, we should reprint the first chapter, 
and lay before the public a concise history of the origin of the 
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Bastille; but as we intend rather to amuse than instruct our 
audience in the present instance, we shall carefully abridge that 
portion of the work which relates the sufferings and escapes of 
De Latude, occasionally introducing the language of the author, 
and indicating such extracts through the usual medium of 
inverted commas. 

A silly attempt at imposition upon the Marquise de 
Pompadour plunged Latude, at the age of five-and-twenty, into 
the dungeons of the Bastille. There he was robbed of his money 
and valuables clothed in rags, and confined in the Tour du Coin. 
The day after his incarceration, Latude was interrogated by the 
lieutenant of Police; and so deeply did the prisoner work upon 
the feelings of that functionary, that his sufferings were 
materially alleviated by the society of a comrade—a Jew, 
named Abuzaglo—whom the lieutenant suffered to dwell in the 
same apartment with him. A speedy friendship sprung up 
between the fellow-prisoners; and as both had more or less 
hopes of liberation at an early period, they mutually agreed that 
the one who should first taste the delights of freedom, should 
immediately exert his influence in favour of the other. Four 
months elapsed—and Latude was one morming informed that 
he was free. “Abuzaglo embraced him, and conjured him to 
remember his promise. But no sooner had the joyful Latude 
crossed the threshold of his prison, than he was told that he was 
only going to be removed to Vincennes. Abuzaglo was 
liberated shortly after; but believing that Latude was free and 
had broken his word, he ceased to take an interest in his fate.” 

Latude, on the other hand, believing that Abuzaglo had 
forgotten his engagement, determined to effect his escape from 
an imprisonment which the marchioness of Pompadour 
destined to be perpetual. No less than nine long weary months 
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passed away, ere he could find the opportunity. “The moment 
at length arrived. One of his _ fellow-prisoners—an 
ecclesiastic—was frequently visited by an abbé; and this 
circumstance he made the basis of his project. To succeed, it 
was necessary for him to elude the vigilance of two turnkeys, 
who guarded him when he walked, and of four sentinels, who 
watched the outer doors—and this was no easy matter. Of the 
turnkeys, one often waited in the garden, while the other went 
to fetch the prisoner. Latude began by accustoming the second 
turnkey to see him hurry down stairs, and join the first in the 
garden. When the day came on which he was determined to 
take flight, he, as usual, passed rapidly down the stairs without 
exciting any suspicion, his keeper having no doubt that he 
should find him in the garden. At the bottom was a door, which 
he hastily bolted to prevent the second turnkey from giving the 
alarm to his companion. Successful thus far, he knocked at the 
gate which led out of the castle. It was opened; and, with an 
appearance of much eagerness, he asked for the abbé, and was 
answered that the sentinel had not seen him. ‘Our priest has 
been waiting for him in the garden more than two hours,’ 
exclaimed Latude: ‘I have been running after him in all 
directions to no purpose. But, egad! he shall pay me for my 
running! He was allowed to pass; he repeated the same inquiry 
to the three other sentinels, received similar answers, and at last 
found himself beyond the prison walls. Avoiding as much as 
possible the high road, he traversed the fields and vineyards, 
and finally reached Paris, where he shut himself up in a retired 
lodging.” 

From that seclusion he addressed a petition to the king, 
acknowledged his fault, humbly solicited pardon, and 
mentioned the place of his concealment. But instead of 
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experiencing the clemency he so fondly anticipated, he was 
again arrested, and consigned to the Bastille. At the expiration 
of about a couple of years he was once more allowed the society 
of a fellow-captive; and, as on the former occasion, a perfect 
communion of feeling instantaneously sprung up between 
them. Circumstances soon convinced them that Madame de 
Pompadour was inexorable; and in spite of the almost 
insuperable difficulties to be overcome, the two friends 
resolved upon effecting their escape. In order to do this, they 
must either pass through gates ten-fold guarded; or else ascend, 
through the strongly grated chimney, to the top of the tower in 
which they were contained—descend from that dizzy height of 
more than a hundred and fifty feet, into the ditch—and then 
break through the outer wall in order to obtain their liberty. The 
celebrated smuggler, Captain Johnson, who invented the 
submarine boat which was to convey Napoleon from the shores 
of St. Helena to those of his own idolised France, has escaped 
in his time from the Fleet, from the condemned cells of 
Newgate, from the Marshalsea, and from Horsemonger Lane 
gaols; we however venture to suggest an opinion that even he 
would have shrunk before the dangers which Latude and 
D’Alegre proposed to encounter. But those two individuals 
“trusted to time and perseverance, the efficacy of which has 
often been proved.” 

The first step towards the execution of their scheme was to 
discover a proper hiding-place for the tools and materials which 
must be employed. Circumstances soon convinced Latude that 
there was a hollow space between the floor of his chamber and 
the ceiling of the one immediately beneath; and calculation 
enabled him to ascertain that the depth of that vacuum was from 
four to five feet and a half. There, then, was sufficient room to 
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conceal their implements. But of what were those implements 
to consist? Such was the question of D’ Alegre —and such will 
doubtless be the interrogation of our readers. 

“ ‘What!’ said Latude, ‘have I not in my trunk a vast 
quantity of linen—thirteen dozen and a half of shirts—many 
napkins, stockings, night-caps, and other articles? will not these 
supply us? we will unravel them, and shall have abundance of 
rope.’ ” 

The first attempt at tool-manufacturing upon which the two 
prisoners entered, and to which they devoted all their energies 
both moral and physical, was to extract two hooks from a 
folding-table, and grind them to an edge on the tiled floor, They 
then converted a portion of the steel of their tinder-box into a 
knife, and with that useful instrument made handles for their 
hooks, by which latter agency the tiles of the room were shortly 
raised, and it was thereby ascertained that Latude’s calculations 
relative to the vacant space were correct. The threads of two 
shirts were then drawn out, one by one, tied together, wound 
into small balls, and subsequently formed into two larger balls, 
each composed of fifty threads, sixty feet in length. These were 
ultimately twisted into a rope, from which was made a ladder 
of twenty feet, intended to support the captives, while they 
extracted the bars by which the chimney was closed. * * * Six 
months’ unremitting toil was bestowed upon this single object. 

“Having opened the passage up the chimney, they 
proceeded to construct their ladders. Their fuel, which was in 
logs of about eighteen or twenty inches long, supplied the 
rounds for the rope-ladder, by which they were to descend from 
the tower, and the whole of that by which they were to scale the 
outward wall. More tools being required to cut the wood, 
Latude converted an iron candlestick into a saw, by notching it 
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with the remaining half of the steel belonging to the tinder-box. 
To this implement he afterwards added others. They then set to 
work on their wooden ladder, which it was necessary to make 
of the length of twenty or five-and-twenty feet. It had only one 
upright, three inches in diameter, through which the rounds 
passed, each round projecting six inches on either side: the 
pieces of which it consisted were joined by mortises and 
tenons, and each joint was fastened by two pegs, to keep them 
perpendicular. As fast as the pieces were finished, the rounds 
were tied to them with a string, that no mistake might occur 
when they were put together in the dark. They were then 
carefully hidden under the floor.” 

Here we may pause for a moment—even though it be in the 
most approved style of romance-writers and novelists—to 
appeal to the sympathies of our readers, and interrogate them 
as to the state of mind in which those two daring individuals 
must have toiled during the period necessary for the completion 
of their work. Can the Englishman, who calmly peruses the 
history of their labours in that most horrible and hopeless of 
prisons, for one moment picture to himself the awful state of 
uncertainty and dread in which Latude and D’ Alegre existed? 
Surrounded as they were by spies, at the mercy of a turnkey 
who was at liberty to enter their room at any moment, and 
subjected to a perpetual surveillance, how their hearts must 
have beat at every footstep that echoed in the passage adjoining 
their cell—how acute must have been their anxiety—how 
horrible their suspense! 

But to continue. “It now remained for them to make their 
principal rope-ladder. This was an arduous and almost endless 
task, as it was more than a hundred and eighty feet long; and 
consequently double that length of rope was required.” Latude, 
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however, commenced his enterprising work by unravelling all 
his linen; and when he had thus acquired a sufficient quantity 
of threads, he and D’ Alegre employed themselves in twisting 
them into ropes, To be brief, the whole of their manufacture 
amounted to more than fourteen hundred feet of strong rope; 
and the preparation of this and other materials essentially 
necessary to ensure the practicability of their flight, occupied 
another year and a half. Such perseverance, ingenuity, and 
almost unparalleled courage, were indeed deserving of 
eventual success! 

“All was now prepared for their flight, and they had only to 
decide upon the day for attempting their hazardous enterprise. 
The 25th of February, 1756, was the day which they close. A 
portmanteau was filled with a change of clothes, the rounds 
were fastened into the rope-ladder, the wooden ladder was got 
ready, the two crow-bars were put into cases to prevent them 
from clanging, and a bottle of brandy was prudently added to 
their baggage, to hearten them while they worked in the 
water—” an operation to which local circumstances would 
compel them—‘“for the Seine had overflowed, and at that 
moment there were from four to five feet water in the moat of 
the Bastille, and ice was floating upon it.” 

Latude was the first to commence the perilous undertaking. 
With pain and difficulty he clambered up the chimney; and on 
his arrival at the summit, let down a rope, through the medium 
of which he drew up the ladders, portmanteau, ropes, and other 
implements fabricated for the occasion. D’Alegre shortly 
followed his friend; and in a few minutes they breathed together 
the fresh air of heaven on the platform of the Bastille. 
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The remainder of the incidents connected with this 
marvellous escape must be told in the concise and lucid 
language of Mr. Davenport himself:— 

“As the Tour du Tresor appeared to be the most favourable 
for their descent, they carried their apparatus thither. One end 
of the rope-ladder was made fast to a cannon, and the other was 
gently let down. The safety rope was next passed through a 
firmly fixed block, and it was tied securely round the body of 
Latude. The daring adventurer now commenced his fearful 
descent of more than fifty yards, D’ Alegre meanwhile slowly 
letting out the rope. It was well that they had taken this 
precaution; for at every step that he took, Latude swung so 
violently in the air that it is probable he would have lost his 
hold, had not the safety rope given him confidence. In a few 
moments, which however must have seemed hours, he reached 
the ditch unhurt. The portmanteau and the other effects were 
then lowered to him; and he placed them upon a spot to which 
the water had not risen. D’Alegre himself followed; and, as 
Latude applied all his strength to steady the ladder, the descent 
of his companion was effected with less annoyance and hazard 
than his own had been *** As they heard a sentinel pacing 
along at the distance of ten yards, they were obliged finally to 
relinquish the scheme of climbing the parapet, which they had 
still cherished a hope of carrying into execution. There was, 
therefore, no resource but to break a hole through the wall. 
They accordingly crossed the ditch of the Bastille, to the spot 
where the wall separated it from that of the Porte Saint Antoine. 
Unluckily the ditch had been deepened here; and the water, on 
which ice was floating, was up to their arm-pits. They, 
nevertheless, set to work with a vigour which can only be 
inspired by circumstances like those under which they were 
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placed. Scarcely had they begun, when, about twelve feet above 
their heads, they saw light cast upon them from a lantern carried 
by a patrol major; they were compelled instantly to put their 
heads under water, and this they had to do several times in the 
course of the night. The wall at which they were working was 
a yard and a half in thickness; so that although they plied their 
crow-bars without intermission, they were nine mortal hours in 
making a hole of sufficient size for them to creep through. Their 
task was ultimately achieved; they passed through the aperture, 
and were speedily beyond the walls of their prison. But even at 
this moment of exultation, they had a narrow escape from 
perishing. In their way to the road by which they were to go, 
there was an aqueduct; it was not more than six feet wide, but 
it had ten feet of water and two of mud. Into this they stumbled. 
Fortunately, Latude did not lose his upright position; having 
shaken off his companion, who had mechanically grasped him, 
he scrambled up the bank, and then drew out D’ Alegre by the 
hair of his head. 

“The clock struck five as they entered the high road.” 

For a conclusion of the adventures of Latude and his friend 
D’Alegre, we must refer our reader, whose curiosity will 
doubtless have been awakened by these interesting extracts, to 
the work itself; and in taking leave of “The History of the 
Bastille,’ we can only repeat that which we said in the 
commencement of this notice, that it is replete with interest and 
instruction. Although the oriental fruit-hawker may cry, “In the 
name of the Prophet—figs!”—or, in other words, parturiunt 
montes nascetur ridiculus mus—there is no analogy between 
the former fact, or the latter fiction, and the performance of the 
author of the volume under notice. If his aim were lofty—his 
execution is worthy of that aim; and in signalizing one single 
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portion of the book to submit to the penalty of refutation, we 
select the first eight lines of the “Advertisement” or “Preface,” 
a reference to which will exemplify the precise nature of our 
criticism. 

The Father: An Episode in the Life of a Nobleman 


It was about twenty years ago, ere I succeeded to my present 
title, that I was returning one evening to my father’s house from 
that of a friend with whom I had been dining.*’ Oh! the fatal 
evening! I remember it but too well—'twas in the winter time— 
thick clouds enveloped the planets of the night, while their 
sombre hue threatened the earth with deluging rain. A low wind 
scarcely disturbed them in the boundless regions of space; but 
fruitlessly the moon essayed to pierce their density and cast her 
rays upon the world. Yet the lamps were bright in Bond Street, 
and IJ hardly regretted not having ordered a carriage to call for 
me: but I walked hastily onward, till something glittering on 
the pavement attracted my attention. I stooped and picked it up; 
*twas a beautiful ring, with a black stone, and on that stone was 
a name. Five yards before me two individuals were anxiously 
looking about for an object they had apparently lost. I accosted 
them; and by the glare of the lamp, discovered the features of 
the most lovely girl in the world. She was leaning on the arm 
of an old gentleman, sixty years of age at least, who afterwards 
proved to be her father. The ring I had found was the cause of 
their search ; and as I tendered it to the young lady, she smiled 
on me with so much sweetness, that she ravished my soul— 


4° Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Father: An Episode in 
the Life of a Nobleman’, The Monthly Magazine, September 1838, 
pp. 279-84. 
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although at the same moment a large tear stole down her cheek 
; for the lamp cast its rays direct on her bewitching 
countenance. 

“A thousand thanks, Sir,” she said, in a melting tone of 
voice. “That ring was my poor mother’s: she is now no more;— 
but her memory is dearly cherished by me. In pulling off my 
glove, I inadvertently dropped that precious relic. We thought 
we might have lost it at the theatre whence we are come.” 

The father cut short his daughter’s explanation by thanking 
me again with uncommon civility; and having wished me “a 
good night,” he moved rapidly on. I, however, heard him gently 
chide his daughter for having kept “the stranger standing in the 
cold.” Those were his words. 

That night no sleep visited my pillow: the transitory view I 
had had of so lovely a creature’s face chased away slumber, 
and dwelt perpetually in my mind. I then discovered that, if 
there be not love at first sight, there is frequently a deep 
impression made on the heart, which may essentially control 
our actions in after years. A fortnight elapsed, and I still dreamt 
of nought save her with whom I had only exchanged two 
words: but at length I met her again. It was at a theatre—no 
matter which—and she was again accompanied by her father. I 
was welcomed with a smile when I addressed her, and with an 
excess of politeness by the old man, who was indeed rather 
profuse and cringing in his civilities, as if he did not feel 
precisely on the same level as myself. The reason of this, 
however, soon developed itself; for, during a_ brief 
conversation, I ascertained that his name was Benson, that he 
was a tradesman, and that pecuniary misfortunes had frequently 
embarrassed him in the prosecution of his business. I also learnt 
the place of his residence: it was Oxford-street. 
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“Tradesman—shop !”” were the words that rang in my ears 
all night long. “Tradesman—shop!” was all I uttered, when my 
father, next morning at breakfast, put some common-place 
question to me. 

“You were at the theatre last evening, William, were you 
not?” said he. “Why—you tell us nothing about the 
performance, the play, or the spectators. Who was there?” 

“The tradesman.” 

“Indeed! And what piece was performed?” 

“The shop,” was my reply: and I left the room to retire to 
my own chamber, where I sate down for the purpose of 
pondering more at liberty on the lovely Miss Benson. A strange 
sentiment of curiosity filled my mind. I was desirous of 
ascertaining whether so innocent a girl served in the shop 
herself, and whether she was exposed to the rude gaze of her 
customers. To Oxford-street I accordingly hurried. “Benson, 
HABERDASHER,” in large letters over a door, met my eyes; 
with fear and trembling I entered, and discovered Mr. Benson, 
assisted by two or three boys, very busily engaged in attending 
to the wants of those who went thither to make purchases. I 
inquired for his daughter, and was shown to a neat little parlour 
at the back of the shop, where she was sitting; for she did not 
serve in the shop. 

“You are kind, very kind,” said she, “thus to remember 
individuals who are under obligations to you.” 

“Obligations, Miss Benson!” I exclaimed, “for finding and 
returning a valuable jewel to its owner.” 

“Oh! Sir—that ring was my mother’s, and you know not 
how I value it. But, by the bye,” she added, in a lively tone of 
voice, “this is the third time I have had the pleasure of seeing 
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you, and not yet do I know the name of him to whom I am 
deeply indebted.” 

Now for my first weakness, Should I confess my real rank, 
and never visit Miss Benson again? or should I conceal my 
position in the world, and associate with her as an equal? I had 
already discovered, that, were she acquainted with my high 
expectations, her lofty and independent spirit would cause her 
manners to become distant, reserved, and embarrassed. And 
another thing:—I did not wish Mr. Benson to be able to tell his 
friends—this cobbler, or that tailor—how the only son and heir 
apparent of Lord— visited him constantly, and courted his 
daughter. Nor less was I influenced by a dread of my intimacy 
with the Bensons becoming known to my father, who would 
have adopted most summary measures to put an end to it 
forever. I therefore yielded to the weight of these reflections, 
and invented a name to conceal my own. This was my first 
deceit! 

Daily did I visit the lovely Miss Benson; and daily did I 
become more enamoured of her. The father deemed me to be a 
young gentleman of small independent fortune; and as he 
himself was not only poor, but was also considerably advanced 
in years, he was naturally glad to have before him a prospect of 
seeing his daughter established in a respectable manner. And 
she returned my love—and we were happy; and we appeared 
to live, as it were, only for each other; and we cared not for the 
world without. 

Eliza Benson was about nineteen years of age. She was 
stout—even inclined to embonpoint: but the delicacy of her 
hands and her foot and ankle was such that they seemed to 
partake of infantine proportions. Her bust was voluptuous and 
well-formed, and was rather that of a woman of mature years 
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than of a female of her tender age. Her complexion was of the 
purest white and red—her mouth red and pouting—her teeth 
even and white—her eyes dark blue and languishing—her hair 
of chestnut hue—and her forehead high and pale, though 
slightly freckled. On the whole she was as lovely and faultless 
a creature as woman can be in this world of ours. But to 
continue my narrative. One afternoon I entered the shop, and 
found all in confusion. Il-looking men were standing about— 
the desk was unoccupied by the clerk—the boys were 
whispering in a corner—and Mr. Benson was not there. 
Determined to ascertain the meaning of such disorder from the 
fountain-head, I pushed my way to the parlour, and found Miss 
Benson lying on the sofa, just recovering from a swoon into 
which she had ere now fallen: the only servant left in the house 
was attending her. 

“Good God, Miss Benson!” I cried, “what is the cause of 
this unaccountable posture of your affairs ?” 

“O heavens!” she exclaimed, a deep sense of her misery 
rushing to her soul: “they have taken away my father—he is 
gone, gone to a prison! My father—my poor old father is gone 
to a gaol: and it was in vain that I told them he was my father! 
They heard me not—or if they did, they would not heed me. 
And I am alone—alone in the world:—my mother is dead— 
and they have taken away my father, I repeat—they have taken 
away my father! But I will follow him whithersoever he shall 
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g0— 

And she rose from the sofa, but only to fall into my arms, 
for she was weak and feeble. I reassured her—implored her to 
remain where she was till my return—and I then proceeded to 
the shop to learn the particulars of the case. It appeared that a 
harsh creditor had arrested Mr. Benson for four hundred and 
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odd pounds, and that the poor old man had been taken to a lock- 
up house. I found out which it was, and hurried thither. Mr. 
Benson was in tears, raving after his daughter: it went to my 
heart to witness the distress of venerable old age. When I 
entered the room of that preparatory gaol, he cried like a child. 

“Be tranquil, my dear Sir,’’ I exclaimed: “to-morrow 
morning you shall be free. I have the money at your service— 
that is, I can get it— but not before to-morrow moming”—for 
I did not dare ask my father for so considerable a sum towards 
the end of the quarter: and I knew that my friend, Mr. H—, 
would not be at home till late that night. I, however, succeeded 
in relieving Mr. Benson’s mind; and he sent me away with 
these words:—“Go—my dear boy—and console my daughter. 
She loves you—you love and respect her—and I can trust you.” 

I bade him adieu, promised that by eight next morning he 
should be free, and then returned to comfort the afflicted girl. 
And I succeeded in comforting her; for I repeated over and over 
again, not only my ability to release her father, but also my 
determination so to do: and thus I made her happy. The servant 
retired—the shop was soon cleared—and we sate down in the 
little parlour, alone together on the sofa. It was nine in the 
evening, and a lamp burned near us. Eliza called me the 
preserver of her father—her poor father: she invoked blessings 
on my head--and I then laid open to her the sentiments of my 
secret soul. I declared my love: she made a reciprocal 
confession—I caught her in my arms—and we lingered in a 
long—a lasting—a fervent embrace. I placed my arm around 
her, and she suffered me to inhale the fragrance of her breath: 
but she was pondering on my affection, on my promises, on my 
conduct towards her aged father;—in fine, she threw herself 
upon my honour—she relied on my justice—she yielded 
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herself to me, to do with her as I chose, to dispose of her as I 
desired—she trusted to me as much as a confiding girl, who 
sees all, all in her lover, can trust to him. And I clasped her 
closer in my arms; and I whispered tender things in her ear; and 
I talked of future happiness. She listened— 
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“My dishonoured daughter!” cried the old man, frantic with 
rage. 

“Return her to me, my lord,” he continued more coolly; 
“return me my daughter. Give me back my daughter—give me 
back my daughter, I say—and, O God! I will forgive you! Yes, 
my lord—, for so you are now—you wear a mourning dress— 
that mourning is for your parent! You know how to weep for a 
parent: believe then that a parent can weep for a child—and 
give me back my dishonoured daughter!” 

“By the high heavens above us, I know not where she is!” 

“Some time ago, she was at the gay lodgings your 
generosity provided for her,’ pursued Benson, with a bitter 
smile and a sarcastic accent. I traced her out there—I wrote a 
note to her—I said I would see her that day—and she was gone: 
you have hidden my daughter from my sight. I am a poor old 
man—lI am stricken in years—cares are multiplying thickly 
upon my head. Oh! my lord, can you see these hoary locks— 
these hoary, grey locks—can you contemplate them, my lord— 
those almost whitened locks—and then refuse to give me back 
my daughter?” 

Vainly did I declare my ignorance of the route she had 
taken, so precipitate had been her flight: but bitterly did I 
reproach myself in secret for the harshness of my conduct 
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towards her. The unfortunate father continued his lamentable 
appeal. 

“My lord, the vengeance of an offended Heaven will fall 
upon your head. You have robbed me—an old man—of the 
support of my years: you have ruined the little happiness that 
awaited the miserable remnant of wearied existence that was 
mine: you have destroyed the prop that held up a tottering 
fabric; you have filled the dregs of my life’s cup with poignant 
gall; and you now refuse me the only amends you can possibly 
make. You came, my lord, to a humble dwelling—I did not 
seek you, and you were regardless of my grey hairs, and you 
thought not of my infirmities; but your selfish lusts were to be 
gratified, and the price was ruin! I was poor—I was 
embarrassed—I was in difficulties: but my daughter loved 
me—my daughter consoled me—my daughter shared all my 
misery. You envied me that solitary bliss. Oh! yes— you were 
jealous of my felicity—and you robbed me of my dear, dear 
daughter !—you robbed me of my daughter!” 

Great God! how galling were these reproaches. I would not 
have encountered them for worlds, had I dared eject the author 
of them from my dwelling: but his hair was whitened with age 
and with affliction; and I could not have harshly used him. 
Indeed, there was a moment, amongst the many that were 
dissipated during this scene, when I was ready to fall at his feet, 
and confess how deeply I had wronged him, and supplicate his 
pardon: pride alone checked me. At length he departed, and he 
left his curse behind him, and well did I merit that malediction; 
for— 
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In Bethlehem Hospital there is a mad old man, who decks 
his white locks with straws, and who frantically cries after his 
dishonoured daughter! Alas! he little knows who sobs and 
moans for her heartbroken father in the adjacent cell! 
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Mary Hamel: A Tale of the Seventeenth Century 


[This story first appeared as a short story in The Monthly 
Magazine and was then incorporated into Master Timothy’s 
Bookcase in 1841 under the title of “The Fatal Glove’’] 


In one of the most retired streets of Nuremberg, towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century, resided the family of 
Madame Hamel.*! She had been left a widow at an early age, 
with a moderate competency; and instead of mingling in the 
gay scenes of fashionable life, had, ever since the death of her 
husband, devoted herself almost exclusively to the education of 
her two daughters, Angiolina and Mary, and to a nephew who 
had been consigned as an orphan to her care. 

At the period when our tale commences, George Hamel had 
more than fulfilled the great promises his infantine years 
seemed to afford of future greatness. His attention had been 
entirely devoted to the study of medicine; and at the age of five 
and twenty he was considered to be the most eminent physician 
in Nuremberg. His cousins were two of the most beautiful 
creatures that ever illumined this earthly sphere. Angiolina, the 
elder, was tall and stately—with dark blue eyes, light flaxen 
hair, and a clear complexion in which the white and red seemed 
to be struggling to decide which should obtain the conquest. 
Her bust was large and voluptuous—and her waist so thin, it 
appeared as if two hands could span it. She was a girl of a quick 


4! Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘Mary Hamel’, The Monthly 
Magazine, October 1838, pp. 389-402. 
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and fiery disposition, of strong passions, and endowed with 
even a masculine intellect. 

Her sister Mary was a perfect contrast to this picture. She 
was not above the middle height, her hair was dark as jet, her 
eyes large and black, and full of softness, and her figure 
modelled in the proportions of a Hebe. In temper she was mild, 
reserved in her manners, retiring in her disposition, and far 
more domestic in her habits than her beautiful sister. 

It had always been Madame Hamel’s hope that Angiolina 
and George would one day be joined together in the 
indissoluble bonds of matrimony; and to every appearance the 
inclinations of the young physician tended towards the same 
point. But Angiolina felt no other affection for her cousin than 
that originated by relationship and intimacy; whereas Mary 
indulged in the secret and hopeless attachment she had formed 
for George Hamel. 

The house in which this family resided, belonged to 
Madame Hamel; on one side of it was a large garden, separated 
from the street by a high wall; and at the end of the garden, a 
distance of about a hundred and twenty yards from the house— 
was a species of pavilion or cottage containing four or five 
rooms. With this pavilion there were two means of 
communication, either by the garden from the house, or by a 
wicket which opened into the street. 

At the death of her husband, Madame Hamel let this 
pavilion; and a Captain Rosenthal, who commanded a company 
of infantry stationed in the town, was the occupier of it at the 
period which marks the commencement of our narrative. 

Angiolina was about nineteen years of age, when Captain 
Rosenthal first saw her; and a deep impression was made upon 
the heart of the susceptible girl by the handsome appearance of 
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the officer. This impression speedily yielded to the most sincere 
affection; and as Rosenthal was a frequent visitor at the house, 
he soon perceived the effect he had produced upon the mind of 
Angiolina. Rosenthal was a dissipated hypocrite, who, under 
the mask of honourable intentions, had reduced many a lovely 
victim to disgrace, despair; and—often death! He spared no 
expense to gratify his desires; and as his fortune was easy, he 
found ample means of fulfilling all his wishes. 

But if Angiolina were perfectly free from the slightest 
serious attachment to George, he was not the less independent 
of her caprice. In his capacity of medical adviser, he had been 
summoned to attend the only child of the Countess of Arnheim, 
a rich and lovely widow who resided at Nuremberg. Amelia 
d’Armheim was about five or six and twenty when she first 
became acquainted with George Hamel. She possessed a fine 
and commanding figure, a lovely face, and the most fascinating 
manners. Her conversation was agreeable and lively, and as she 
had been educated in Paris, she had all the vivacity of a 
Frenchwoman. She was highly connected and proud of her 
noble descent: her uncle was President of the tribunal of 
Nuremberg; and other relatives occupied important places near 
the person of the sovereign. 

One of the most constant visitors at the house of the 
Countess of Arnheim, was Captain Rosenthal: and as George 
entertained the most ardent passion for the beautiful widow 
from the first moment of his acquaintance with her, he did not 
fail to view the frequent calls of the gallant officer with the eye 
of jealousy. Rumours had whispered, that if anyone could make 
the countess change her resolutions, and accept the hand of a 
second husband, that man was Rosenthal; and scandal had even 
hinted that his intimacy with the countess was already based 
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upon something more than common friendship. But of anything 
to the prejudice of her character, George Hamel believed not a 
word: he imagined her to be too proud to be criminal, even if 
her inclinations were so deeply engaged in favour of Rosenthal. 
A variety of circumstances, however, compelled him to retain 
the secret of his attachment within his own breast; and while 
Mary vainly deemed that he doted upon Angiolina, his hopes 
were all centred in the possibility of his being enabled to render 
himself agreeable to the Countess of Arnheim. 

It was therefore, with pleasure that George began to 
perceive, that the visits of Rosenthal to the countess’s house 
became less frequent; and at length they ceased altogether, 
without any very evident cause. The captain, however, became 
more assiduous to the tender Angiolina; and it was easy to 
perceive, that he was endeavouring to render himself as 
agreeable as he could to the too susceptible girl. He would pass 
hours alone with Angiolina in the garden; and as Madame 
Hamel regarded him in the light of a particular friend, this 
increasing intimacy did not meet with any discouragement at 
her hands. As for George he was delighted to observe that his 
cousin’s society diverted the officer from paying his attentions 
any longer to the Countess of Arnheim; and he did not interfere 
in their increasing and dangerous intimacy. 

One evening George was seated in his study, which was the 
first room on the right hand side of the gate-way of the house, 
and was pondering on his passion when the noise of some of 
the turbulent students of the town attracted his attention; for he 
thought that their shouts were mingled with the screams of a 
female voice. He rushed out into the street, and perceived by 
the light of a dim lamp, half a dozen students in pursuit of a 
woman closely veiled, who was hastening along the garden 
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wall before described, as if she had come from the direction in 
which the pavilion was situate, and running rapidly towards the 
place where George Hamel stood. 

“The coarse unmanly villains—thus to attack a defenceless 
female!” exclaimed George; and as the fugitive at that moment 
came up to the door, he hastily invited her to seek protection in 
the house. The offer was gladly accepted—the lady followed 
George into his study—and the students passed onwards 
without attempting further molestation. 

In about an hour George Hamel conducted her, to whom he 
had thus given refuge, to her own home. 

On his return to his study, his mind was agitated with a 
thousand conflicting ideas and emotions. He paced up and 
down the room—muttered strange things to himself—and 
seemed a prey to the most extraordinary feelings. His face was 
pale, he appeared agitated and nervous—he resembled a man, 
who, having committed some crime, is in momentary dread of 
detection. 

He was aroused from his painful situation by the entrance 
of Mary Hamel, who came to inform him that the supper was 
prepared. 

“T will wait upon you immediately,” said he, somewhat 
impatiently. “Heavens! are you ill, George?” exclaimed the 
affectionate girl, gazing wistfully upon her cousin’s 
countenance. “You are as pale as death—and your eyes roll as 
if you had seen a spirit.” 

“Mary—it is nothing—a sudden illness—leave me, dear 
cousin,” stammered George. 

“And your friend Harfeldt, who is engaged to sup with us?” 
said Mary. 
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“Ah! what has my aunt invited that rack-brained, mad- 
capped student again this evening” demanded George. 

At this moment a loud knock at the study door interrupted 
the conversation; and Charles Harfeldt, the youth of whom they 
had been speaking, entered the room. 

“Now, by my good name, I dare swear it was no other than 
Mademoiselle Mary Hamel whom I, with some five or six other 
rovers, most ungallantly pursued along the wall, up the street, 
just now,” exclaimed Harfeldt. 

“Yes—yes—it was,” ejaculated George, in haste. “I!” cried 
Mary, in the most unfeigned astonishment. “Yes—do not 
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contradict me, for the love of God!” said George in a low and 
tremulous whisper to his cousin, as Harfeldt cast his eye over a 
book. 

“In that case,” resumed Harfeldt, who had not caught the 
hasty whisper, “I have to make ten thousand apologies. Indeed 
I fancied it must have been Mademoiselle Mary, so soon as I 
saw her take refuge in this house: but who would have thought 
of seeing her out at that time of night?” 

“She came from the pavilion, the door leading to the garden 
being locked,” said George, more hastily than before, while 
Mary held her tongue in speechless astonishment. 

“Captain Rosenthal left us this morning—he has gone to the 
citadel of Valden with his company—and so the pavilion is 
vacant once more.” 

“What, George?” said Mary, recovering her self-possession, 
and trembling for the intellects of her cousin. 

“Silence—for the love of God; and I will explain all 
presently,” again whispered George to the astonished girl, who 
however resolved to humour him. 
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“Well, and if supper be ready, my dear friends,” said the 
lively student, “let us e’en hasten to partake of it. But—ah! 
what have we here?” and as he uttered the exclamation, he 
stooped down and picked up a lady’s mitten. 

“Ah!” ejaculated George; and for a moment he remained 
with his eyes instantly fixed upon the mitten. 

“Upon my honour, there is blood upon it!” cried Harfeldt, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“Tt is nothing!” ejaculated George, snatching the mitten 
from his friend’s hand, and hastily locking it up in his desk. “It 
belongs to my cousin Mary—as she ran into the house, when 
you followed her, she fell down and grazed her arm.” 

“My dear George,” began Mary, “I really think—” 

“Mary, have the kindness to hasten and show us the way to 
the supper-table,” cried George, interrupting his cousin, in 
order to prevent her from remonstrating with him for the 
extraordinary statements he had just made. The bewildered girl 
saw that expostulation was vain; and as Harfeldt seemed to 
attach no importance to anything that was said, she held her 
peace, and conducted the two gentlemen to the apartment 
where the evening repast was spread. 

“Have you seen Angiolina lately?” enquired Madame 
Hamel of her younger daughter. 

“She went to walk in the garden at about six o’clock,” said 
Mary; “and from that moment I have not seen her.” 

“It is now ten o’clock,” observed Madame Hamel, 
somewhat alarmed; “and your sister seldom keeps us waiting. 
Is she in her bedchamber?” 

Mary hastened to inform herself of this, and returned in a 
minute or two with the tidings that she was not there. Supper 
was accordingly served up. During the meal George was still 
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agitated and anxious in his manner—Harfeldt chattered as if he 
knew not the name of care— and Madame Hamel and her 
daughter were silent and abstracted. 

At length the clock struck twelve, and Angiolina did not 
make her appearance. Every one now became really alarmed, 
and Madame Hamel was borne to her couch in a fainting fit. 
Mary forgot the extraordinary conduct of her cousin in her fear 
for her sister—George himself expressed his terror that 
something disastrous might have occurred—and even the 
volatile Harfeldt shared in the general grief. 

Early on the following morning, George Hamel arose, 
having past a sleepless night, and left the house without seeing 
his aunt and cousin. He merely enquired after their health and 
if Angiolina had returned; and having received unfavourable 
replies to his queries, he mounted his horse and galloped away 
without uttering another word. 

Long and tedious was that day for the wretched Mary and 
her afflicted mother. They had both pressed slumberless 
pillows—both dared not avow that hope was extinct, and that 
dread anticipations filled their minds—and both endeavoured, 
but fruitlessly, to cheer each other. 

Suddenly a terrible idea rushed across the mind of Madame 
Hamel. She remembered that Angiolina and Captain Rosenthal 
had lately been much together. Could the imprudent girl have 
eloped with the handsome officer. In her agony, she divulged 
the suspicion to her younger daughter: but by her it was rejected 
with something approaching to indignation and disdain. She 
judged her sister’s purity and chastity of sentiment by her own: 
and she at once refused to admit even the possibility of such an 
occurrence. Still the mother was fain to believe that such was 
the case; and for some time she fancied that George had most 
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probably departed to ascertain the truth of a suspicion which 
might have entered his mind also. Mary saw that her mother 
still attached some degree of faith to the idea; and she prayed 
to her Almighty Father speedily to dispel the terrible darkness 
which enveloped the affair. 

It was about ten o’clock in the evening when one of the 
Countess of Arnheim’s domestics informed his mistress that a 
stranger was desirous of obtaining an immediate audience. The 
noble lady turned deadly pale at this news, and for some time 
was uncertain how to act. She nevertheless speedily recovered 
her presence of mind, and desired the servant to admit the 
visitor. In a few moments an individual, enveloped in a large 
cloak, and with an immense slouched hat which concealed his 
features, stood in the presence of the Countess of Arnheim, who 
trembled like the aspen leaf, as she said faintly, “Sir—what 
means this mystery?” 

The visitor then threw aside his hat, dropped his cloak, and 
exclaimed, “Pardon—madam—a thousand times pardon for 
this intrusion!” 

“George Hamel!” cried the countess, sinking upon a chair, 
and gasping for breath: her emotions were not, however, 
perceived by the young physician. 

“Yes—madam—George Hamel,” said he with a 
melancholy tone of voice: “George Hamel, who is about to quit 
Nuremberg—this very night—and who still finds it impossible 
to leave without divesting himself of a horrible suspicion—” 

“A suspicion!” almost screamed the countess. 

“Yes —madam—a suspicion which occupies all my 
thoughts,” rejoined George Hamel. “But if, as I hope, that 
suspicion be devoid of foundation—I know that your contempt 
will be the just chastisement of my audacity—and I also know, 
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even should your lips change my fears into a certainty, that I 
have neither the right to accuse you nor to pity myself!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Countess of Arnheim, the idea that she 
was beloved by her physician suddenly flitting across her mind. 
“Proceed,” she added—and a glow of satisfaction animated that 
countenance which was vested with the unrivalled splendour 
and majesty of beauty. 

“But,” continued George, hastily, “this suspicion renders 
me so truly miserable, that I am resolved at once to terminate 
the agonies I endure.” 

“He is in my power, then,’ said the countess to herself, while 
a smile of triumph curled her pouting red lips. 

“ Know, then, madam,” said George in a low and hoarse 
tone of voice, “that I have this moment returned to Nuremberg 
from Valden— and that already perhaps the officers of this 
place are after me for a murder committed at that fortress!” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the countess. “O no,” returned 
George mournfully—“‘it is, alas! too true. I have killed a man— 
but it was in loyal and equal combat—he fell in a duel.” 

“Heavens protect you!” said the countess emphatically. 

“The real motive of the quarrel will not be publicly known,”’ 
continued George. “The man whom I have slain, is supposed to 
be the seducer of my cousin Angiolina—and thus will scandal 
be satisfied. You alone, madam, besides God and myself, shall 
be informed wherefore that man was killed by my hand.” 

“T knew him, then?” cried the countess, anxiously. 

“Yes—madam—I killed him,” said the young man, with 
appalling vehemence, “because he  dishonoured—he 
calumniated—he cast shame upon your name. It is almost 
impossible for me to mention his statement—but still it is 
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necessary. He declared, madam, that you—you, Amelia, 
Countess of Amheim—were his mistress!” 

“You have killed, then, Captain Rosenthal!” cried the 
countess, taken off her guard by this sudden disclosure. 

“Oh! horror—horror !—she has named him—and it is then 
but too true!” exclaimed George in a tone which bespoke the 
most bitter—bitter agony. 

For one moment he hesitated what course to pursue—he 
reflected that the officers of justice might be already in search 
of him, for in those times the law punished the surviving 
duellist with death; he accordingly flung his cloak hastily 
around him, seized his hat, cast one look of despair at the 
almost fainting countess, and rushed from the house. 

George hurried to the abode of his aunt in a state bordering 
on distraction. He dared not meet his affectionate relatives—he 
merely enquired if Angiolina had returned, and received an 
answer in the negative; and he sat down and wrote a few words 
to Mary to apprise her that he had killed the reputed seducer of 
his cousin, and was obliged to fly from Nuremberg. He then 
despatched the servant with the note to Mary Hamel, and 
departed upon a fresh horse with the speed of lightning. He was 
already far beyond the walls of Nuremberg when Mary, in 
breathless haste and horror, rushed into his study, which he had 
just left, to bid him adieu and utter one word of consolation ere 
his departure. But he was gone—and the weeping girl fell 
almost senseless into a chair. Miseries were complicating 
around herself and her miserable mother. Angiolina lost— 
ruined—perhaps in want and poverty, on one side; on the other 
a relative, whom the savage laws of the land would lead to a 
scaffold if he were entrapped by the myrmidons of justice! and 
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then her own hopeless passion—Oh! it was too much for that 
young heart to bear! 

In the midst of her sorrows she was interrupted by the 
volatile Harfeldt, who ran hastily into the room, with the 
unpleasant tidings that the police officers were in pursuit of 
George; and scarcely had Mary time to inform him that she was 
already too well aware of the fatal event, but that George had 
escaped from the city, when a violent knocking commenced at 
the street door. The servant ran to admit the visitors—and in a 
moment the study was filled by the delegates of the law, with a 
magistrate at their head. Mary cast a hasty glance amongst the 
crowd; and her courage rose when she saw that her cousin was 
not there. 

“Thank God,” cried she fervently; “he has escaped!” 

“Mademoiselle,” said the magistrate, stepping forward, and 
courteously addressing himself to Mary Hamel; “you are aware 
that Captain Rosenthal has this morning been killed in a duel 
by your cousin George Hamel.” 

“Alas! Iam fully aware of the sad truth,” replied Mary in an 
almost inaudible tone of voice. “If then,’ continued the 
magistrate, “the said George Hamel be really departed—” 

“Oh! he is—he is,” interrupted Mary, wildly. 

“T believe it was in a pavilion adjoining the house that 
Captain Rosenthal resided,” said the magistrate. 

“Tt was,” returned Mary. 

“We must proceed thither and put the seals upon his 
property, for the benefit of his heir,” continued the magistrate. 

“Monsieur Harfeldt, would you have the kindness to 
conduct this gentleman and his followers to the pavilion?” 
asked Mary, her own strength failing her. 
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“With pleasure,” returned Harfeldt; and in another moment 
Mary was again alone in the study. 

Ten minutes elapsed—and the sorrowful girl was giving 
way to her tears, when the magistrate, his followers, and 
Harfeldt returned to the study in haste, with horror depicted 
upon their countenances. 

“Heavens, what a sight!” exclaimed the magistrate, clasping 
his hands together. 

“Your sister, mademoiselle,” began Harfeldt, whose face 
was as pale as death. 

“Oh! my sister—what of my sister?” cried Mary, starting 
from her reverie. 

“Your sister is—” said Harfeldt, trembling violently. 

“Speak—oh! speak!” cried Mary. “Leave me not in 
suspense: What of my sister?” 

“Your sister,” continued Harfeldt, summoning up sufficient 
courage to disclose the terrible tidings—“your sister is 
murdered—and in that pavilion!” 

“Oh! my dear—dear sister!” cried Mary, with so wild an 
accent, that even the magistrate shed tears; and she sank upon 
the chair from which she had risen when Harfeldt had 
addressed her. 

“Let no one leave this room,” said the magistrate; and when 
Mary had slightly recovered herself, he observed, “and you, 
mademoiselle, pray endeavour to compose yourself sufficiently 
to reply to my questions.” 

“My poor sister!” was the only reply. ‘Oh! what will my 
dear mother suffer!” 

“Has anyone been to that pavilion since the captain left 
Nuremburg?” enquired the magistrate. 

Mary indicated a negative. 
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“This mitten was found near the corpse,” said one of the 
officers, stepping forward, and respectfully presenting the 
article alluded to, to his superior. 

“A mitten!” ejaculated Harfeldt, a terrible suspicion darting 
across his brain. “I saw one like it—” 

“Where!” demanded the magistrate. “Oh! I am mistaken,” 
stammered Harfeldt, afraid of compromising even the one 
whom he now deemed guilty of murder. 

“You must speak,” said the magistrate coolly, “or the torture 
will compel you.” 

“T was really mistaken,” persisted Harfeldt. “To the prison 
and the torture-room with that witness,” cried the magistrate, 
beckoning to his men. At the utterance of that terrible word, 
Harfeldt’s courage failed him—he fell upon his knees—and 
promised to reveal all he knew. 

“Tis well,” said the magistrate. “You saw a mitten like this 
one somewhere, I think?” 

“T saw it here,” answered Harfeldt, in a trembling tone of 
voice; and by degrees he related the circumstance of himself 
and friend having pursued a female who seemed to have issued 
from the pavilion—of his having found Mary in her cousin’s 
study—of his picking up a mitten covered with blood—and of 
all the conversation which then took place between himself and 
George Hamel. 

“Great God, protect me!” cried the unhappy Mary, who had 
listened in stupid astonishment to this detail. “It is as he says— 
but George was mistaken!” 

“And where did George Hamel put the bloody mitten?” 
enquired the magistrate. 

“In his desk,” was the answer. 
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“Break it open,” said the magistrate. The order was 
immediately obeyed—the desk was forced—and the object of 
search was produced. It corresponded exactly with the one 
found near the corpse. 

“And this was stated to have belonged to Mary Hamel?” 
said the magistrate. 

“Tt was,” returned the witness—“ it was—and—” 

“And did Mary Hamel deny that, or any other statement 
made by George Hamel?” 

The answer was of course in the negative. 

“Where is the wound which you inflicted upon yourself 
when you fell, as stated by your cousin?” demanded the 
magistrate of the almost fainting Mary. 

“Tt was all false—all a delusion,” murmured Mary, in a state 
of mind which no pen can describe. “I knew not his motives— 
he certainly detailed all those circumstances to his friend 
Harfeldt—but not one iota was correct.” 

“Mary Hamel,” cried the magistrate, in a loud tone of voice, 
“T arrest you on suspicion of having murdered your sister!” 

No sooner were these terrible words uttered, when the door, 
which communicated with the interior of the house, was 
suddenly opened, and Madame Hamel rushed wildly into the 
room. The magistrate’s decree of arrest had met her ears, and 
she arrived in time to receive her fainting daughter in her arms, 
and place her in an arm-chair. 
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“Impossible, Sir; it is impossible!” cried the agonized 
mother. “Where is my daughter Angiolina?” 

“Murdered, in yonder pavilion, Madam,” returned the 
magistrate; “and oh! it grieves me to say, that appearances are 


strongly against your younger daughter!” 
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Those words were fatal as the arrows of Azrael, the 
Mahommedan angel of death. Madam Hamel made no reply; 
she glanced once at her inanimate daughter, and then towards 
the heavens, and she fell back a lifeless corpse upon the floor. 
In another hour Mary was alone, in a cell of the prison of 
Nuremberg. 

There was a mass of evidence against the unfortunate Mary 
Hamel. The circumstances, with which the reader is already 
acquainted, the nature of Harfeldt’s testimony, and the well- 
known fact that Mary was desperately in love with her cousin 
George, and naturally jealous of her sister Angiolina, whom she 
believed he was attached to, were damning evidence against 
her. Still she firmly persisted in declaring her innocence, and in 
adhering to her original statement, viz. that she was not the 
female pursued by the students; that she merely suffered 
George to mislead Harfeldt as before described, because she 
saw that he wished her not to contradict him; and that she could 
not, of course, anticipate the disastrous events such a line of 
conduct might lead to. But she did not say that which she 
trembled to think upon,—she did not mention the agitation in 
which she found her cousin when she sought him in the study— 
O no; she would not create in the breasts of others that horrible 
suspicion which she could not prevent herself from entertaining 
—a suspicion which pointed to George Hamel as the murderer 
of her sister Angiolina! 

Never was a young female in a more pitiable predicament 
than Mary Hamel. She was in a dungeon, under sentence of 
death for the murder of her sister;—her mother had died at her 
feet——and George did not come forward to proclaim his 
consciousness of her innocence! Human nature could scarcely 
support such an overburthening mass of afflictions. If hell be 
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terrible, and if Mary Hamel were guilty, surely that was a bitter 
foretaste of the sufferings of the damned in those regions where 
the worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched. 

The morning of the execution dawned, and, as early as 
daylight, the place where the scaffold was erected was crowded 
to excess. A crier paraded the town, thus advertising the 
inhabitants of the terrible tragedy which the tribunal had 
ordered to be enacted:—“THIS DAR MARY HAMEL, 
FOUND GUILTY OF FRATRICIDE, WILL UNDERGO THE 
LAST PENALTY OF THE LAW. PRAY FOR HER SOUL’S 
REPOSE!” 

But an hour before the one at which the unhappy girl was 
destined to ascend the scaffold, a horseman, covered with dust, 
his dress in disorder, his hair dishevelled, galloped into the 
town, and rode straight to the Palace of Justice, where he 
surrendered himself into the hands of the police, and declared 
that Mary Hamel was innocent, and that he was the true 
murderer of the deceased Angiolina! The self-accused was no 
other than George Hamel. 

The execution was accordingly suspended, and an 
immediate investigation into the matter was ordered by the 
president of the tribunal. 

“T am the guilty person!” exclaimed George Hamel, so soon 
as the judges had taken their seats. There was a strange coolness 
and dogged determination—unnatural and appalling—in the 
manners of the prisoner. 

“What prompted you to the horrid dee?” demanded the 
president. 

“T was devotedly attached to my deceased cousin,” replied 
George, not daring to glance towards the place where he knew 
Mary to be standing; “and on the night when the terrible crime 
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was consummated, I went to the pavilion to say farewell to 
Captain Rosenthal. Angiolina was there;—I was stung with 
rage and jealousy, and in a fit of passion I slew her!” 

At this terrible announcement, a piercing scream rent the 
air—a scream so wild, so loud, and so long, that even after its 
echoes had ceased to strike the ear, the dismal wail made the 
very heart-strings of all present vibrate, and Mary Hamel was 
borne senseless from the court. Her worst suspicions were 
confirmed—she was saved —but George was guilty of her 
sister’s death! 

“And wherefore,” continued the president, when order was 
once more restored in the court, “wherefore did you now come 
forward to save Mary Hamel, when on the night in question, 
and in the presence of a witness named Harfeldt, you 
endeavoured to avert all suspicion that might subsequently 
arise from yourself to your cousin?” 

“T was then nervous and agitated—oh! I was ill in mind and 
body,” answered George, hastily; “and I said any thing that 
came uppermost in my mind: but I take God to witness,” he 
added, violently striking the bar at which he stood, “that I knew 
not my folly on that evening would lead to so dismal a result 
for her. Remorse has now brought me hither, and I await my 
doom!” 

The judges consulted together;—Harfeldt was then 
examined once more;—Mary Hamel was ordered to be 
released, and George was committed to the dungeon which she 
had so lately occupied. On the following day, the examination 
was resumed, and sentence of death was passed upon the 
unhappy young man. 

It was in vain that Mary Hamel petitioned the tribunal to be 
allowed to have an interview with her wretched cousin. She 
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would have endeavoured to console and support him in his 
hours of agony; she would even have been kind to the assassin 
of her sister: but the power was denied her; and this last stroke 
of affliction was more poignantly felt than any other. 

But extraordinary revelations were yet to be made; and the 
manes of the murdered girl were not to be appeased with an 
innocent victim. 

The evening before the day on which George was ordered 
to be executed, and just before the court was preparing to 
adjourn, the Countess of Arnheim was led in by the father 
confessor. Her face was ashy pale—her fine voluptuous form 
had lost its embonpoint—her eyes were sunken—her cheeks 
hollow—her hands emaciated; a few days had worked immense 
changes in that woman, whose majestic beauty was lately the 
admiration of all Nuremberg; so changed, indeed, was she— so 
altered—that her uncle, the president, scarcely knew her, as she 
entered the hall where he and his fellow-judges sat. 

“My Lord,” said the priest, on whose arm the almost- 
fainting Countess supported herself, “I bring a penitent woman 
to confess an enormous crime, and do justice to one who would 
have sacrificed himself for her!” 

“What!” cried the president, “the noble Countess of 
Arnheim guilty of a crime. Oh! no—impossible. Father 
Bertrand, explain yourself!” 

“My lord, I take God to witness that your niece is now come 
to confess—” 

“What?” said the president, hastily. 

“The murder of Angiolina Hamel,” said the priest, in a firm 
tone of voice, 

A cry of horror was uttered by every one in that spacious 
hall; and the countess sunk senseless upon the cold pavement. 
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“The Countess of Arnheim guilty of murder!” cried the 
president. “Impossible!” and he buried his face in his hands. 

“Qh! my son—my son!” ejaculated the countess, as she 
partially recovered her senses by the aid of the restoratives that 
were immediately applied. That expression of maternal 
solicitude drew tears from every eye; in sooth, it was a solemn 
and awful scene! The countess was accommodated with a chair, 
and the priest hastened to disclose certain extraordinary 
particulars relative to the murder of Angiolina Hemel. 

The countess was accommodated with a chair, and the priest 
hastened to disclose certain extraordinary particulars relative to 
the murder of Angiolina Hemel. 

It appears that on the morning of the day when the deadly 
deed was committed, the Countess of Arnheim was informed 
that Captain Rosenthal was about to leave Nuremberg for the 
citadel of Valden. The countess, whose great affection for the 
handsome officer had led her into those criminal paths which 
eventually led to exposure and ruin, had long suspected that she 
had been slighted and neglected for some favoured rival. She 
accordingly determined to seek a last interview with Captain 
Rosenthal, and know the worst. Suspense was more terrible 
than a knowledge of misfortune. 

She hastened at night to the pavilion, whither her guilty love 
had often before led her; but Rosenthal had already departed 
for the citadel. The countess, however, hastened to the parlour, 
which she knew full well; and there she found a lovely girl in 
an agony of grief and despair reclining on a sofa, That girl was 
Angiolina Hamel,—the mistress of Captain Rosenthal,—the 
rival who had succeeded the Countess in the affections of the 
fickle officer. Angiolina raised her head, and immediately 
recognised the Countess of Arnheim. 
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“To-morrow,” said Angiolina, bitterly, “all Nuremberg shall 
know that the noble Countess of Arnheim was at the same 
rendezvous of love with Angiolina Hamel!” 

The misguided girl recked not for her own honour. 

At these words the Countess felt the blood rush to her 
countenance; she became wild and uncertain how to act; and in 
her turn she uttered taunting words to the imprudent Angiolina. 

“You shall not leave this place,” said the Countess, “until 
you have sworn that you will forget this encounter,” 

“The Countess of Arnheim reduces herself by her profligacy 
to a level with Angiolina Hamel,” exclaimed the victim of 
Rosenthal’s unhallowed desires; “and thus she can issue no 
commands as a superior.” 

At that moment a cloud obscured the rays of the moon; and 
Angiolina laughed in scorn at the haughty Countess of 
Arnheim, whose hand grasped a dagger, which she always 
wore concealed in her garments when she roved through the 
streets by night, as on this occasion. Fatal occurrence! the 
Countess, blinded by her rage, struck at random, —Angiolina 
fell: there was a deep groan—a gurgling in the throat— and all 
was over! 

Bewildered—wild—haggard—and a prey to a million 
horrible ideas, the Countess hastily left the pavilion, and rushed 
into the street. There she found herself in the midst of a 
disorderly band of students, who surrounded her, and resolved 
upon compelling her to unveil her countenance. But she 
concealed her face the more strenuously, and succeeded in 
emancipating herself from the impertinent collegians, She 
ran,—they pursued her,—a door stood open before her,—and 
George's study afforded her refuge. 
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“O my God!” cried the Countess, as she sank upon the chair 
which George hastily tendered her. 

“That voice—those features!” said the young physician, as 
the lady drew aside her veil. 

“Yes,—’tis I—the Countess of Arnheim!” exclaimed she; 
“but ask me no questions—” 

“Oh! this strange conduct demands explanation,” thought 
George within himself. “But public rumour has already 
wronged this noble lady: tomorrow Rosenthal shall confirm or 
annihilate the scandal.” 

“One favour, sir,—one favour only have I to ask of you,” 
said the Countess. “Calumny must not reach her!” ejaculated 
George aloud. 

“Calumny?—no, sir,—oh! no—not for my son—my dear 





son’s sake, Monsieur Hamel,—calumny must not tarnish the 
noble name of Arnheim!” cried the Countess, with wildness 
depicted upon her countenance, and demonstrated in her 
manners. 

“You may command us, Madam,” said George, after a long 
pause. 

“You will conduct me to my hotel,” returned the countess, 
dropping her mitten in the agitation of the moment. The other 
she had already left behind her from the same cause, in the 
pavilion. 

George Hamel made no further observation—his mind was 
too full of extraordinary sentiments and conflicting emotions to 
allow him to give utterance to them in words—mere words, 
cooled by human breath—and he obeyed the directions of the 
countess without a murmur. The reader is already aware, that 
he conducted her safely to her abode. 
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Time passed on, and after a series of occurrences already 
detailed—the day, nominated for the execution of Mary Hamel, 
dawned. Dreadful in the interim had been the sufferings of the 
Countess of Arnheim; the constant presence of her son alone 
prevented her from proclaiming the innocence of Mary, and 
accusing herself. 

The fatal hour approached—and awful was the conflict in 
the mind of the miserable countess. Still her sense of rectitude 
could not triumph over her maternal affection which made her 
cling to life, although that was now the only tie which bound 
the once envied Amelia of Arnheim to existence. Suddenly a 
horseman galloped up the street—a violent ring at the bell 
alarmed her—in a few minutes a heavy foot ascended the 
spacious stair-case—and George Hamel entered the room. 

“Ts that you? or am I the sport of an apparition?” exclaimed 
the countess writhing upon her chair. 

“Vision or reality, noble countess,” said George with a bitter 
smile, “wherefore turnest thou so pale?” 

“Ah! pardon—pardon” cried Amelia of Ammheim, overcome 
by the consciousness that her secret was now known, and 
sinking at the feet of him who once—who still so tenderly 
loved her. 

“O pardon,” continued George, more ironically than before: 
“pardon, sayest thou, for the murderess of Angiolina Hamel!” 
Pardon—pardon!” 

“Pardon for one who suffers an innocent victim to hasten to 
the scaffold,” ejaculated George, almost franticly. 

“My son—my son—my little son!” streamed the countess, 
in all the bitterness of maternal agony. 

“My suspicions then are well founded—and the terrible 
tidings which followed me to Frankfort and brought me back 
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hither,” pursued George, lowering his tone of voice, “are, alas! 
too true. Woman, thou dost not deny thy crime?” 

“My son—my infant—my orphan son!” was the only but 
heartrending reply. 

“Amelia,” said George, taking her by the hand, and 
squeezing her wrist with such force, that she almost screamed 
with pain,— ‘Amelia, I have loved you long and tenderly—Oh! 
God only knows how well! I have watched your slightest 
actions—I have drank in as honeyed sweets the words that have 
fallen from your lips—Oh heaven alone can tell the extent of 
my passion!” 

“George—George—you will spare me!” cried the countess, 
falling upon the floor, with her face towards the carpet. 

“T will!’ thundered the emphatic voice of that strange young 
man: and he rushed wildly from the apartment. 

And, O how faithfully he kept his promise! He hastened to 
the tribunal—he denounced himself—he reasoned as a learned 
counsel against his own innocence—he argued his own life 
away! Such was the force of that young man's enthusiastic love! 

It was impossible to resist the force of this; and when 
George himself was informed that the Countess of Arnheim 
had confessed her crime, and was resolved to expiate it upon 
the scaffold, he no longer pleaded guilty to that which he had 
not committed, but sorrowfully acknowledged his innocence. 

So great was the impression made upon the minds of his 
judges by the heroic conduct of the magnanimous George 
Hamel, that when cognizance of the death of Captain Rosenthal 
was taken, an universal recommendation to mercy in a few days 
ensured him a full pardon. 

The Countess of Arnheim was allowed the society of her 
child in the dismal dungeon to which her crimes had consigned 
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her; and on the evening before the morning appointed for her 
execution, she put an end to his existence and her own, by 
administering poison, of which she had carried a small quantity 
about her ever since she committed the dreadful deed which 
caused such desolation and misery in so many hearts! 

Six months after the interment of the once brilliant and 
noble Countess, George Hamel and his cousin Mary were 
united in the holy bonds of matrimony; and if a certain 
desponding and melancholy expression of countenance 
characterised them both during the remainder of their lives, 
they could not but enjoy a pure, tranquil, and uninterrupted 
degree of domestic felicity in each other's society. A numerous 
and smiling offspring sprung up around them; and in the good 
conduct of all their children they were indeed supremely blest 
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The Sculptor of Florence 


[This story originally appeared in The Monthly Magazine and 
was later incorporated into Master Timothy’s Bookcase in 
1841 under the title of “The Broken Statue’’] 


Our tale commences upon one of those delicious evenings,” 
when the splendour of an Italian sun-set, and the beauties of an 
Italian sky, seem purposely adapted by Nature to imbue with 
tenderness and joy, the hearts of those fond lovers who seek the 
shady grove, or wander on the banks of the Arno, to breathe in 
each other’s ears renewed vows of affection and fidelity. The 
balmy breeze was laden with the perfume of sweet flowers; the 
feathered choristers of the woods were closing their daily 
harmony with a few plaintive and touching notes of melody; 
and already were the lamps bright and numerous in many of the 
gay cassinos which adorned the Vale of Arno. The towers and 
spires of the city of Florence were for a moment gilded with the 
departing rays of the setting sun: the mighty dome, which at 
that period ornamented the ducal palace, shone as if it were 
covered with a sheet of the most precious of metals; and then a 
soft and delicious twilight succeeded the evanescent effulgence 
of that splendid sun-set. 

The period to which we allude, was the middle of the 
sixteenth century: and on the evening in question, and at about 
the hour of sun-set, two forms might have been distinguished 
in a secluded spot on the banks of the Arno. They walked 
slowly up and down the place, which they had evidently 
selected as one of rendezvous ; and from the melancholy which 


” Original citation: George W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Sculptor of 
Florence’, The Monthly Magazine, November 1838, pp. 526-36. 
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pervaded their countenances, and the earnestness of their 
conversation, an imaginative mind might gather all their history 
of hopeless and unchangeable love—of passion which some 
stern command, or unkind fate refused to render happy—of 
vows which were probably never to be fulfilled—and of 
promises which young hearts so long, so tenaciously, and so 
faithfully cling to. Oh! love is like the vine which clings round 
the forest tree in a secluded spot: so long as its tendrils are 
watered by the dews of hope, they flourish and are verdant; but 
when the arid heat of despair pours its influence upon them, 
they gradually relinquish their hold of the trunk which has long 
supported them, and soon wither and die away. 

By what we have ere now said, the reader will have no 
difficulty in perceiving, that the individuals to whom we have 
partially introduced him, were a lover and his fond mistress— 
a youth and a beauteous girl, on both of whom nature had been 
prodigal in the distribution of her embellishments. The former 
was tall and handsome, with a countenance cast in a Grecian 
mould, and a slender though sinewy form, which the vesture of 
the age set off to peculiar advantage. His companion was nearly 
as tall as he; and her graceful figure, with her long robe 
dragging upon the ground, resembled the Madonnas which the 
artists of those times loved to trace upon their canvass. Her 
large black eyes were suffused in tears—her vermilion lips, 
apart, disclosed a set of the whitest teeth—and her scarf, falling 
from her shoulders, revealed short glimpses of a bust of which 
the low corsage then in fashion could not conceal the snowy 
and voluptuous beauties. 

‘‘Wherefore thus distress yourself, Leonora?” said the 
youth, in a soothing tone of voice, “Destiny cannot have so sad 
a fate in store for us.” 
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“Q Manuel!” exclaimed the weeping girl, ‘my father is 
inflexible; and, as he himself declared, the laws of the Persians 
and the Medes were not more unalterable than his will. The 
marquis Appiani is rich and powerful: he is the favourite of the 
Grand Duke—and through his influence, my father hopes to re- 
establish his fallen fortunes.” 

“True—alas! it is too true, Leonora!” said the young man, 
striking his forehead with his hand, “Appiani is wealthy and 
great—and I—a poor sculptor—an artist without a name—a 
wretch whose daily toils are scarcely sufficient to procure him 
his daily bread! Oh! Leonora—Leonora!” 

“Do not give way to despair, Manuel.” 

“And yet you dare not bid me hope, Leonora!” 

There was a bitterness of woe in the words of each, which 
went to the hearts of those disconsolate lovers. 

“And yet,” said Manuel hastily, and after a long pause— 
“and yet I have one chance of acquiring fortune, fame, and the 
consent of your sire, Leonora: but it is madness—it is 
childish—to entertain so ambitious a design.” 

“Speak—speak,” cried Leonora, a ray of hope animating her 
pale countenance, ‘Speak; in situations like our’s, I could fain 
see flowers of hope glowing on the very verge of impossibility 
itself.” 

“Leonora,” said the youth in a solemn and impressive tone 
of voice, “in ten days the exhibition of the prize statues takes 
place. The Grand Duke awards a laurel crown, a princely 
fortune, and a title to him who produces the best statue of Saint 
Cecilia. Michaelangelo—the pride of Italy, and the wonder of 
the whole world—Michael Angelo is the judge; and he is as 
impartial as he is keen in his perception of real merit.” 
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“All this I know, Manuel,” cried Leonora, somewhat 
impatiently, “But what reference has it to our position? You are 
aware that my father has fixed the wedding to take place, on 
the day succeeding the one which marks the election of the 
happy artist, who shall please the great Michael Angelo by his 
talent and his labour.” 

“T know that you will laugh at me, Leonora—that you will 
fancy my words to be the ravings of an idiot, or a conceited 
fool,” continued Manuel, impetuously, “but all may not be so 
vain and futile as you think. I have prepared my statue also—I 
have worked night and day for months past—” 

“Hence those hollow eyes—that pale countenance!” 
interrupted Leonora, glancing tenderly at her lover. 

“Oh! I have toiled as never yet man toiled,” proceeded the 
enthusiastic youth, “and my work is complete—save the arm 
which supports the lyre. Three strokes of the chisel—and it is 
finished! And my Saint Cecilia is the counterpart of my 
Leonora— else had not the statue stood the slightest chance of 
success!” 

“Manuel, you have not been guilty of this imprudence?” 
said Leonora, in a melancholy tone of voice, which went like a 
dagger to the heart of her lover. 

“Oh! it is too true,” returned the sculptor, after a moment's 
pause, “But do not laugh at my folly. I cling to that statue, not 
as an artist—Oh! no—as a lover. The Greeks concealed the 
most sublime truths in their fables: that of Pygmalion is my 
history. When I am with my statue, I am not alone; and now 
that it is almost complete—now that it has the appearance of a 
lovely living object, I tremble before it as before you. It seems 
to me that the statue palpitates as approach it; and then I kneel 
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to it—and meseems that sweet music issues from its lyre. Oh! 
that statue is now my only hope and joy !” 

Leonora threw herself into the arms of her lover, and wept 
bitterly. Her voice was lost in sobs—he kissed her chaste 
forehead, besought her to be calm—and when she had again 
recovered her presence of mind, he resumed his discourse. 

“When the Grand Duke had filled all Italy with the news of 
his proclamation relative to the intended competition, of which 
Michael Angelo was invited to be the judge and arbiter, a 
sudden idea struck me that I would hew from a shapeless block 
of marble, the image of the most faultless of God's creatures. 
And I have succeeded, Leonora—and, O! I know not what 
urges me thus to hope—but I feel, that if my statue be exhibited 
on the day appointed, the prize will be awarded to him who 
sculptured it!” 

The hope, that thus illuminated the mind of the enthusiastic 
Manuel, speedily communicated its invigorating influence to 
the bosom of his Leonora; and she smiled through her tears at 
her lover, as she poured forth her sanguine anticipations and 
heartfelt wishes, that the laurel crown would encircle his brows. 

“And, Oh!” said the beauteous girl, as she leant upon the 
arm of Manuel, “how dear in after life, will be this spot to us 
both. It was here,”’ she continued in a more playful tone, “that 
we first met, Manuel—here that you first told me you loved 
me— here that your first statue of the Virgin was placed, for 
pilgrims to kneel to—and here that you first disclosed the 
existence of your Saint Cecilia.” 

Scarcely had Leonora ceased speaking, when the lovers 
drew near to a tall marble image of the mother of our Saviour, 
which ornamented the spot. It had been placed there, agreeably 
to the will of a miser, who had died a few years previously; and 
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the moderate pecuniary tender of Manuel, to the executors of 
the bequest, had procured for him the sculpture of that 
monument of a miser’s penitence and charity in the hour of 
death. The lovers drew near the statue, and gazed upon it in 
silence. 

“The hand that moulded this form, will one day produce 
works which shall be the glory of Italy,” said a solemn voice; 
and in a moment an old man, whom the shades of evening had 
hitherto concealed from the view of the lovers, stood before 
them: but even in the dubious light of that hour, they could not 
fail to mark his keen dark eye, his venerable grey hair, and his 
modest attire, which gave him the appearance of a patriarch- 
shepherd of the olden time. 

“And yet so splendid a production is suffered to remain in 
the public road,” continued the old man, surveying the outlines 
of the statue as he spoke, “I examined it this morning, when it 
was light—and it is faultless.” 

“You are then a judge in these matters, old man,” said 
Manuel hastily. 

“A little,” returned the venerable stranger carelessly, “I once 
made them my study.” 

“And do you really attach so much importance to a work, 
which scarcely occupied the sculptor a month to complete?” 
resumed Manuel. 

“Even in rough designs the germinations of great talent may 
be discernible,” was the reply, “But how know you that only a 
month—” 

“Because it is the poor fruit of my toil,’ said Manuel, 
anticipating the stranger's question. 

“O this is a strange coincidence then,” observed the old man, 
and with a chuckling laugh he added, “But may I be informed 
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if you have prepared a Saint Cecilia for the election that is to 
take place in a week or ten days?” 

“What artist in Florence has not?” demanded Manuel, 
impatiently; for there was something in the manner of his 
interrogator he liked not. He accordingly bade the inquisitive 
stranger farewell, and having conducted his beauteous Leonora 
to the gate of her father’s cassino, he hastened back to the 
modest apartments which he occupied, in a humble dwelling, 
situate in one of the most obscure streets of the city of Florence. 

Manuel was met at the door of his apartments, by a 
laughing, fair-haired, bright-eyed, intelligent youth of sixteen, 
who ran to him and embraced him fervently, crying at the same 
time, ‘‘Good news, dear brother Manuel: we have gold enough 
now for many days!” and he displayed a well filled purse, as he 
repeated his ejaculations. 

“Whence came that money, Stephano?” demanded Manuel. 

“From the sale of the statue of Saint Peter, you gave me to 
take to Solomon the Jew, this morning,” was the immediate 
reply. 

“And Solomon paid you thirty ducats?” said Manuel, in a 
tone of the most unaffected surprise. 

“No—no—not he!” answered Stephano, with an arch smile. 

“But I will not keep you in suspense, dear Manuel. I was 
hastening to old Solomon’s shop, with the little statue in my 
hands, when, as I passed the grand exhibition-hall, I just 
stepped in to see the statues that are already sent thither. An old 
man, dressed like a countryman, with white hair—” 

“And a cap without a plume?” said Manuel hastily. 

“Exactly,” replied Stephano, “Do you know him?” 

“T have seen him—this evening,” said Manuel, “Proceed!” 
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“Well—this identical old man, then, was busily examining 
the statues, with a most critical eye, and peering at each, as if 
he were the best judge of all their respective merits in 
Christendom, when he suddenly exclaimed, ‘What a splendid 
production!’ J turned round, and saw that he was gazing at your 
little statue of Saint Peter, which I held in my hands. ‘Is that 
your’s, young man?’ said he. I replied that it was my brother’s; 
he asked your name, and place of residence—and I could not 
help telling him the truth. ‘Manuel Ascanio!’ cried he, 
repeating the name several times, ‘What, he who was employed 
to sculpture the statue of the Madonna, on the banks of the 
Arno? I only arrived here yesterday,’ continued he, ‘and I have 
already heard much about it.’ I replied in the affirmative: he 
asked me to sell him the little statue I had with me; and when 
he offered me that purse, containing thirty ducats for it, I was 
only too glad to make him close the bargain. Old Solomon 
would not have given us more than six ducats at the outside.” 

“This is a fortunate presage for my Saint Cecilia” 

“O my dear brother,” cried Stephano, ‘I am so overjoyed, 
that I have at last met some one who knows how to appreciate 
your works. I feel certain that you will succeed at the 
approaching exhibition.” 

“To supper and to bed, Stephano,” exclaimed Manuel, 
without noticing his brother’s observations, “I must arise 
betimes to visit the gallery and inspect the statues of my rivals. 
My own performance shall not be placed there before the grand 
day of trial.” 

Manuel slept soundly that night, for hope beat high in his 
breast; and in his dreams he saw Leonora smiling upon him. He 
fancied that all obstacles would be speedily removed, and that 
he should shortly lead the beautiful girl to the altar, where his 
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most sanguine anticipations were to be fulfilled. But when he 
awoke in the morning, he recollected that he had still the 
Marquis Appiani as his rival; and he hastened to the gallery, 
where the exhibition was to take place, to distract his mind for 
an hour or two from dwelling upon aught that was disagreeable 
to him. 

Manuel had not left his modest dwelling half an hour, when 
a loud knock summoned Stephano to the door; and in the 
visitor, who walked unceremoniously into the front room, the 
youth recognized the old man who had purchased the statue of 
Saint Peter of him the day before. Stephano accordingly 
received him with all possible politeness, and desired him to be 
seated. 

“Good morning,” said the old man, sinking into a chair, 
“your brother within?” 

“He is gone to inspect the statues,” was the answer, 
delivered in a respectful tone. 

“Perhaps he intends to send one himself to the exhibition?” 
continued the stranger. Stephano nodded an affirmative in a 
certain mysterious and arch manner, which implied that the 
matter was more than half a secret. 

“T must see it,” said the old man abruptly. 

“Impossible!” cried Stephano. “My brother has given me 
the most positive orders never to admit any one into his private 
studio.” 

“Did I not proffer you a good price for your little statue 
yesterday?” demanded the old man. 

“You did—and I thank you,” answered Stephano, “for never 
was money more welcome. We had not an obole in the house.” 

“And in case your brother’s statue does not obtain the 
prize,” continued the stranger, “which is very probable, 
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especially as some of the first artists have forwarded their 
works to the exhibition, what would become of the Saint 
Cecilia then?” 

Stephano’s countenance became suddenly clouded as he 
calculated the chances and consequences of his brother’s 
failure. The stranger saw the advantage he had gained, and 
hastened to follow it up. 

“In case your brother’s statue should be rejected,” said the 
old man, “I will purchase it.” 

“You!” exclaimed Stephano, starting from his seat. 

“Yes—I!” calmly rejoined the stranger. “Although an 
humble individual, I fancy that I have some taste and 
discrimination in the fine arts; and I pledge myself to purchase 
the statue, if it be rejected at the exhibition.” 

Stephano did not hesitate another moment. 

“Follow me, then,” said the youth ; and he led the way to an 
inner apartment, in which the statue of Saint Cecilia was 
standing upon its pedestal. That was the room in which Manuel 
had toiled, ‘as never before man had toiled’—in which he had 
devoted hours and days to the contemplation only of his 
magnificent work,—in which a faithful lover had hewn from a 
shapeless block of marble, an all but speaking counterpart of 
her he adored—in which he had reiterated in private all the 
vows and protestations he had ever made to Leonora during 
their evening walks;— that was the room, in fine, where had 
been passed some of the most felicitous as well as some of the 
most wretched hours of Manuel's life! And that room contained 
the statue on which rested all his hopes—the symmetrical, the 
beautiful statue, which was full of life, and meaning, and love, 
and tenderness to him—the statue which, although bearing the 
name of the patroness of music, might immortalize the 
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transcendent beauties of her whom he loved so sincerely and so 
well. 

“This is the statue!” said Stephano. 

“A chef-d’oeuvre!” exclaimed the old man. 

Stephano clapped his hands together in delight. 

“O it is no wonder that your brother kept this delicious 
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image concealed from every eye!” cried the old man, with a 
smile of the most unfeigned rapture. “The very air—the breath 
of mortals would almost seem to be capable of spoiling that 
fragile marble, and tainting that most exquisite flower of 
beauty —Ah!” 

And the old man started as if he were suddenly bitten by a 
venomous reptile. 

“Is any thing the matter? are you ill?” enquired Stephano, 
anxiously gazing upon the changed countenance of the 
stranger. 

“No—boy—no,” said the old man in an agitated tone of 
voice. “But there is a fault—a grievous fault—or rather 
negligence in that statue. The arm, which supports the lyre, is 
incomplete.” 

“A fault!”—O no!” cried Stephano, “it cannot be!” 

“A fault, I say,” exclaimed the stranger. “Three strokes of 
the chisel—three blows of the hammer—and that statue is 
complete.” And as he uttered these words, the old man seized 
a chisel and a hammer which lay upon a table near him, and 
approached the statue. 

“Consider, Signor—what are you about?” cried Stephano, 
rushing forward, and catching the stranger by the skirt of his 
doublet. 

“Boy, did I not say I would purchase that statue, if it failed 
to please at the exhibition?” said the old man, calmly pushing 
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Stephano aside. “I will forfeit a thousand ducats if I spoil it;”— 
and he advanced towards the statue. 

“And my brother?” cried Stephano. 

“He will rejoice at what I am about to do,” was the reply. 

Stephano urged no farther objection, but stood trembling in 
the middle of the room, while the old man slowly and 
cautiously applied the chisel three times to the defective part of 
the statue, and then surveyed his work with admiration and 
delight. At that moment a knock was heard at the door;-- 
Stephano recognised his brother's signal, hurried the stranger 
into the front room, closed the studio, and hastened to admit 
Manuel, who started when he recognised in his visitor, the 
individual he had spoken to the evening before on the banks of 
the Arno, at the statue of the Madonna. 

“This is the gentleman who purchased the statue of Saint 
Peter,” said Stephano, presenting the stranger to his brother. 
“He has called to ascertain if you intend to exhibit a specimen 
of your abilities,—” 

“O no!” cried Manuel in a sorrowful tone of voice, “I have 
just now inspected the statues already placed in the gallery, and 
see so much perfection there, that I dare not expose myself to 
the certainty of defeat and consequent disgrace.” 

“Be not discouraged, young man,” exclaimed the stranger. 
“T am not vain,—but I flatter myself I am able to discern merit 
where it exists; and by the specimens of your capabilities I have 
already seen—the Madonna and the Saint Peter—I augur well 
in your favour.” 

The old man waited not for a reply; but having wished the 
brothers a hasty “good morning,” he abruptly withdrew. 
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“Be not discouraged, dear brother,” said Stephano, when the 
visitor had departed. “That individual is apparently a judge, and 
his opinion must not be lightly valued.” 

“O Stephano! I have this day seen some splendid 
productions of art,” exclaimed Manuel. Let me contemplate 
my own statue once more, and thus acquire fresh hopes and 
fresh courage!” 

“One moment,” said Stephano. 

“No,—come with me,” cried Manuel; and he led his brother 
into the adjacent apartment. Manuel cast one look at his statue, 
and gave a sudden start. He ran up to it, examined the arm, 
passed his hand over his eyes, and again convinced himself that 
it was no delusion. 

“Stephano!” said he, in a voice of thunder, as he turned 
hastily round to his terrified brother, “that individual who has 
just left the house—” 

“Pardon me—and I will tell you all,” cried Stephano, falling 
upon his knees. “He applied the chisel to my statue!” ejaculated 
Manuel; “and there is only one man living who could have 
touched it as he has touched it!” 

“O my dear brother—pardon me!” cried Stephano, still 
trembling at Manuel’s feet. 

“And that old man—” continued the sculptor. 

“Who is he?” said Stephano. 

“Michelangelo himself!” was the answer. 

“Michelangelo!”cried Stephano, leaping upon his feet. 

“Manuel—he will award you the crown, and we shall he 
rich and happy evermore!” 

“Michaelangelo is my friend!” exclaimed Manuel, in a 
paroxysm of the wildest joy. “Michael Angelo has seen my 
statue—Michael Angelo has been in my house! O this mean 
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dwelling will henceforth appear to me a palace! For 
Michelangelo has been here—the pride of Italy—the wonder of 
Europe and he has bade me hope! O Stephano! I suffocate with 
joy: fain would weep, and cannot! O that such unexpected 
happiness should have been in store for me!” 

“He said your Saint Cecilia was a chef d’oeuvre, Manuel,” 
cried Stephano. “The opinion of Michelangelo is the opinion of 
Italy: a prophecy of Michael Angelo is as an order of destiny. 
O what a great man has deigned to visit us! and what bounty on 
the part of heaven is this!” 

“What will happen to me during the next ten days I know 
not,” said Manuel, solemnly; “but this I feel—that I have just 
experienced the most profound emotion which a man can 
support. Another such shock, of happiness or misery, would kill 
me on the spot, or send me a raving madman to a receptacle for 
the insane. But, O God! my prayers are pure, and thou canst 
change my crown of thorns into one of laurels!” 

Ten days passed tediously away; and during that period 
Manuel had not a single opportunity of conversing with 
Leonora Vivaldi. Her father, who was well aware of her passion 
for the obscure sculptor, and who was desirous of 
accomplishing the union between her and the Marquis Appiani, 
ordered her to be so narrowly watched, that she could not once 
repair to the usual place of rendezvous during the time that 
elapsed between the evening on which our tale opens and the 
day that was fixed for the exhibition of the statues, and the final 
judgment of Michelangelo. A note from Manuel had, however, 
informed her of all that had occurred in reference to his statue 
and to the great man who had spoken so highly in his favour. 

The morning of the eventful day dawned; and many an artist 
rose from a sleepless couch with a brow rendered feverish, and 
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a heart aching with uncertainty, hope, and fear. Florence was 
all confusion, mirth, bustle, and joy; the streets leading to the 
gallery in which the statues were exhibited were crowded to 
excess. Everyone was anxious to catch a glimpse of the ducal 
cortege; but all were more impatient still to see the arbiter of 
the competition—Michelangelo—the mighty artist who had 
been invited from Rome to preside at the ceremony. 

It had been ordered by proclamation that all the statues 
should be conveyed to the gallery by mid-day; the decision was 
to be made at about three in the afternoon. Manuel and 
Stephano rose early, and were anxiously waiting for the arrival 
of the vehicle which had been ordered to convey the Saint 
Cecilia to the gallery, when a letter was brought by a page 
bearing the livery of the Count Vivaldi. The missive was 
addressed to the elder brother, and its contents were as 
follows:— 


“Manuel, I have long been aware of your attachment for 
my daughter; and were IJ alone with her on earth,—if I had 
not a son whom I should leave poor and miserable, I 
would gladly consent to your union. But this cannot be. If 
the Marquis Appiani espouse my daughter, my fallen 
fortunes will be established once more, and my son will 
be placed in a condition worthy of his family and his 
ancestors. Ought not Leonora, then, to sacrifice herself for 
her parents and her brother? If thou thinkest she ought, I 
pray thee show thy love for her, and do not dishonour her. 
Recollect that Lisa del Giocundo was disgraced when 
Leonardo da Vinci published her portrait. Renounce, then, 
the exhibition of your statue,—consider my old age, my 
grey hairs—respect the honour of Leonora—and we will 
both bless you together.”— Vivaldi. 
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The letter dropped from Manuel’s hand—Stephano picked 
it up and perused it hastily. 

“T wait your reply, Signor,” said the page. 

“Lisa del Giocundo was disgraced,” mused Manuel, 
audibly, “and she awarded not stolen interviews to her lover,— 
and she was not promised to a Marquis Appiani. Tell the Count, 
your master,” he added, in a firm tone of voice, turning to the 
page, “that I obey his wishes, and that if he order me to break 
my statue to pieces, I am ready to fulfil his orders.” The boy 
was about to depart, when Manuel, recollecting a question 
which he was desirous of asking, called him back. 

“You are acquainted with the contents of this letter?” 
inquired Manuel. 

“T am in my master’s confidence,” was the reply. 

“Tell me, then,” resumed Manuel, “how came the Count 
Vivaldi to ascertain that my statue was the image of his 
daughter?” 

“Michelangelo was presented to the Count last evening by 
the Marquis Appiani, and when he was introduced to Signora 
Leonora, he discovered the likeness.” 

“You may go,” said Manuel: and the page withdrew to bear 
the sculptor’s message to his master. So soon as he was 
despatched, Manuel shut himself up in his studio, and Stephano 
gave way to his grief in the front chamber. 

It was about one o’clock when the Marquis Appiani, who 
was ignorant that Manuel was his rival in Leonora’s affection, 
called at the humble dwelling of the two brothers. Manuel was 
summoned by Stephano from his studio, and the Marquis 
hastened to unfold the object of his visit. 
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“Your name, I believe, is Manuel Ascanio?” said the 
Marquis. 

“Tt is, my lord,” was the reply. 

“You have accomplished a chef d’oeuvre, Signor,” 
continued the Marquis; ‘‘and the Grand Duke has sent me to 
fetch it. My followers wait outside. You are to accompany me: 
his Highness is desirous of seeing you.” 

“Accident, my lord,” said Manuel, with a deep sigh, “or 
rather the venial indiscretion of my brother, discovered that 
statue of which you are speaking to a great man—” 

“Despatch—I am anxious to see it,” interrupted the 
Marquis, “Michelangelo has already spoken so highly of its 
merits.” 

“T dare not show it to a soul,” said Manuel, with difficulty 
suppressing his tears. 

“But I,” urged the Marquis, smiling, ‘‘am ordered by the 
Grand Duke to carry it to his presence; and I dare not disobey.” 

“My word is pledged,” said Manuel. 

“So is mine,” returned the Marquis, taking a heavy purse 
from his pocket, and throwing it upon the table. “If the statue 
be sold, there is money—I re-purchase it: but mine it must 
be;’”— and the Marquis summoned his followers from the 
passage where they were waiting without. 

““You dare not take it by force,” 
confronting the Marquis Appiani. 


cried Manuel, fiercely 


“T dare execute the Duke’s orders,” was the calm reply, as 
the Marquis beckoned his followers to attend upon him 
whithersoever he might lead. 

“This tyranny —this injustice is insupportable!” exclaimed 
Manuel, wildly. 
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“O brother, give them the statue,” cried Stephano; “your 
fame, your fortune depend upon it.” 

“Wait one moment—one moment only,” said Manuel, after 
an instant’s consideration; “and the statue shall be yours.” 

The Marquis nodded an affirmative, and Manuel rushed into 
his studio, and closed the door. “He wishes to take one last fond 
view of it alone,” said Stephano, as his brother disappeared. But 
a loud and long laugh, and then a cry of rage echoed from the 
adjacent apartment; and they were followed by the din of a 
chisel and a hammer upon the marble; and then succeeded a 
crash, which shook the house to its foundation. Stephano, the 
Marquis, and his followers, ran into the studio; and as they 
entered, they stumbled over the shapeless pieces of broken 
marble which Manuel had scattered upon the floor. The statue 
had disappeared; but the remnants were before them! 

“Manuel, what have you done?” exclaimed Stephano, 
bursting into an agony of tears. 

“Let them take the statue now,—the face is all disfigured, 
and the limbs are scattered over the room,” said the sculptor 
with an ironical laugh. 

“What can I say to his Highness?” cried the Marquis, as he 
turned to leave the spot. “It is as much as my head is worth to 
have been the cause of the destruction of that statue!” 

With these words the Marquis Appiani departed, followed 
by his attendants, and leaving behind him two hearts so full of 
sorrow and despair, that a misanthrope would have wept at the 
sight of the desolation which was depicted upon their 
countenances. 

“Fame and fortune for ever gone!” said Stephano, after a 
long silence. 
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“And her honour preserved from calumniating surmise,” 
added Manuel, firmly; and he felt a momentary glow of pride 
and happiness, for he knew that he had done a noble and 
generous deed: but these sentiments soon passed away, and 
gave place to others of a more gloomy character still. 

“And yet, Stephano, I can weep—I can cry—I can gnash my 
teeth with rage. I have destroyed a statue which Michael 
Angelo had perfected—I have effaced the most lovely 
lineaments that ever represented a living thing. O it is a crime, 
that which I have done—a great crime!” 

“Yes— weep, brother, weep—O you have good cause for 
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sorrow!” cried Stephano. “But—hark! numerous footsteps 
approach our door; the Grand Duke has sent his slaves to take 
us to the Inquisition for the deed you have done!” 

And as Stephano spoke, the outer room, the door of which 
had been left open by the Marquis’s followers, was filled with 
visitors, at the head of whom were Michelangelo and the Count 
Vivaldi. 

“Rash youth!” cried Michael Angelo, addressing himself to 
Manuel, with ill-assumed sternness; “you destroy the chef 
d’oeuvre of the age, at the moment when I obtain the consent 
of the Count Vivaldi to your union with his daughter?” 

“Impossible!” cried Manuel, scarcely daring to believe his 
ears. “And the Marquis Appiani?” 

“The Duke has pardoned him,” said Michelangelo; and here 
is the golden crown for you. His Highness, moreover, accords 
you a year to perfect another statue of Saint Cecilia.” 

“And Leonora anxiously waits to greet the champion of the 
exhibition,” said the Count Vivaldi. “You have made a noble 
sacrifice, Manuel—and you are well worthy of my daughter. 
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Let us hasten to the cassino and celebrate the happy termination 
of this eventful day!” 
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The Appointment: A Tale 


[This story originally appeared in The Isis and was later 
incorporated into Master Timothy’s Bookcase] 


It was in the year 1785—on a fine evening, in the month of May 
—that three young students, in the uniform of the Military 
College of Paris, were occupied in the pleasant discussion of a 
repast in the restaurant at St. Cloud which overlooks the park, 
and which every visitor of the present day to that sacred shrine 
of gastronomy knows by the name of Legriel’s.” 

The first of the three individuals, whom we have thus 
abruptly alluded to, was about sixteen years of age, with a 
peculiar expression of countenance, which inspired respect 
rather than any softer feeling, and a blue eye that was in 
itself a soul. His companions were his juniors—probably 
by about a few months; and they were two fine, tall, handsome 
young men, with commanding though graceful figures, and 
eagle glances which bespoke all the military enthusiasm that 
filled their bosoms. 

“Waiter—more wine!” cried one of the youths last 
alluded to. “And you, Henri—pass the champagne to our 
host. This is the last time we may quaff a jovial glass together 
for many years.” 

“You are right, Paul,” said the young man, with the 
expressive blue eyes. “But, at our next meeting, pray to God 
that I shall be able to regale you as at present.” 


4 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Appointment: A Tale’, 
The Isis, January 1839, pp. 68-81. 
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“To-morrow moming we depart to join our respective 
regiments,” observed he, whom one of his companions had 
addressed as Henri. “For five years we have now been school or 
college companions—at Brienne first—and then in Paris...” 

“A truce to sentimentality, Henri!” exclaimed Paul. “Here 
is more wine—let us drink and be gay!” 

The young man who presided, slowly poured out a bumper 
of champagne, nodded to his friends, and said, “Success to 
our undertakings in the service of chivalry and of France!” 

“Oh! your career is certain," cried Paul, enthusiastically: 
“when you first came to Brienne, at eleven years of age—” 

“Ten,” interrupted the young aspirant. 

“At ten, then,” continued Paul, “you already talked of 
muskets —and of manoeuvres—and of battles, as if you 
were a man. I wonder what we shall all be this day twenty 
years!” 

“Colonels, I hope,” said Henri, following up, in youthful 
mirth, the playful language of his companion. 

“This day twenty years, we will meet in Paris, provided 
we be all in this world,” said the young student who 
presided, while his blue eyes shone with unusual lustre; “and 
let emulation urge us on to see who will outstrip the others in 
the race after fortune.” 

“An appointment! an appointment!" shouted Paul, clapping his 
hands together. 

“Perhaps this appointment, which we make in a moment 
of mirth, may really be kept,” observed Henri: “I will 
endeavour to preserve it, for one;”—and, by way of completing 
that which he, of course, regarded as little better than a joke, he 
entered the memorandum in his pocket-book. 
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“Well, if you be thus serious, I must e’en imitate your 
example,” cried Paul, and he also made a note of the 
appointment in his tablets. 

The president of the little banquet pointed to his 
forehead, and said, “I shall retain the recollection of it here!” 

“Now, that this child's play—which, by the bye, is 
really unworthy of us—is over,” said Paul Laudry, “let us 
pass our last evening together in the most pleasant manner 
possible.” 

“Another bottle of champagne,” exclaimed Henri, whose 
cognomen was Delaroche; “and then we will return to Paris, 
where I propose amuse ourselves a little at the Academy of 
Music.” 

“The Opera—by all means!” coincided Paul; and the 
scheme was put into execution. 

But it is not our purpose to enter into minute details 
relative to the proceedings of the three youths with whom we 
have thus more or less made our readers acquainted. It is 
sufficient to observe that on the following morning they laid 
aside their College uniforms, assumed plain clothes, and bade 
each other adieu beneath the portal of that seminary in which 
their friendship had matured. Three post-chaises were 
waiting in the court-yard to convey them to the stations of their 
respective regiments; and, as they separated from each other 
to ascend the steps of their vehicles, they, with one accord, 
exclaimed, smiling, “Forget not the Appointment, twenty 
years hence, in Paris!” 

Paul and Henri forgot the injunction the moment it was 
uttered; but their less volatile friend did not so readily banish 
it from his memory. We must, however, leave the two latter 
for the present, and follow the fortunes of Paul Laudry. 
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The post-chaise, which bore him away from that College 
where his military education had been perfected, rolled 
rapidly along the road towards Versailles; and, when it arrived 
in that town, it stopped at the door of the principal hotel, 
where Paul alighted. Having ordered a repast to be prepared 
for him in the course of a couple of hours, he proceeded to the 
gardens of the palace, with which the hotel communicated by 
a back gate, and hastily threaded his way through the long 
labyrinths of verdure to the most secluded part of the 
enclosure. A young lady, attended by a female domestic, was 
seated upon a bench at the spot thus sought by the young 
officer; and no sooner did the sound of his footsteps fall upon 
her ears, than: she glanced hastily around, and in another 
moment was folded in his arms. The servant withdrew to a 
little distance, to allow the lovers to converse at their ease; 
and they seated themselves together on the bench, joy 
flashing from their eyes. 

“At length you are an officer, my dear Paul," said the 
beautiful girl—for she was one of the most lovely of God's 
creatures. Her eyes were dark blue, rolling in a milky way, 
and resembling that light in Orion which a celebrated modern 
astronomer has deemed the centre of the universe. They were 
eyes that would have afforded ample scope for the effusions 
of a Catullus, or the encomiums of an Ovid. Her figure, although 
she herself could scarcely have numbered sixteen summers, was 
modelled in all the mature and voluptuous symmetry of 
womanhood. And upon the young military aspirant did this 
fair creature dote with all the fondness of a Leath for her 
Meignoun: for love is not the menial of the mind—it is the 
master. It will not obey the words of a commander, like the 
willing soldier's deference to the centurion. It will not depart 
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when mortal ephemerons exclaim “Go!” It comes not when 
we bid it approach; but it advances at will, slyly, and 
silently, and by degrees. It usurps a seat in the human heart 
almost before that heart is aware of its presence—much less 
of its ravage. It will frequently lie concealed for months, like 
a rose modestly veiled in verdure, till the most trivial 
circumstance reveal it—a word—a look—a motion—or a sigh! 





“So at length you are an officer,” said the maiden, as she 
glanced fondly towards her lover. 

“A Lieutenant in the gallant Fifty-seventh, my dearest 
Eugenie,” replied Paul Laudry. “And now let me return thee 
my best thanks for thy punctuality. My note was hastily 
written—but it was explicit.” 

“And you have but an hour to pass with me!” observed 
Eugenie, in a mournful tone of voice. 

“One or two hours, my dearest girl,” was the answer; “and 
then I must depart to join my regiment. But, alas! perhaps, 
when I am away, Eugenie Delaroche will forget her poor 
Paul—and a happier rival will win the hand of the high-born 
daughter of one of France's proudest peers!” 

“Paul, you wrong me,” said the young lady, firmly. “I do 
not attempt to blind myself for one moment to the conviction 
that my father will do everything to oppose our union; but 
you have a powerful advocate and friend in my brother Henri.” 

“Still I have no fortune save my sword; but I possess an 
enterprising spirit, Eugenie;—and, since thou art to be won, I 
must dare every thing in the rude storms of this life to create 
for myself a name.” 

“Maintain your character as a true and loyal son of France, 
Paul,” said Eugenie, her blue eyes lighting up with sudden fire, 
“and the prejudices of my father may be overcome. You know 
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that he himself was a soldier of fortune—and that his devotion 
to his sovereign procured for him a title and a considerable 
pension.” 

“The former he has never disgraced, and with the latter he 
has done much good,” said a loud voice, as Eugenie 
terminated her sentence; and in a moment, an elderly man, 
of aristocratic mien, stood before the astonished lovers. 

“My lord, forgive me!” exclaimed Paul Laudry, sinking upon 
his knees. 

“Oh! my dear father!” cried Eugenie, about to imitate her lover's 
example. 

“Rise, M. Laudry—kneel not, daughter,” said the old 
General—for such was his military rank: “I have 
accidentally overheard a portion of your conversation; and 
the honourable sentiments uttered by both are creditable to 
you. I will not impede the happiness of my daughter—nor will 
I carelessly suffer her to espouse one who is unable to support 
her in the rank of life in which she has hitherto moved. 
These are stormy times, young man—and, if I mistake not, 
there will be more occupation yet for the armies of France. 
Go, then—Laudry—go: and, when you shall have done 
aught to render you worthy an affiance with the house of 
Delaroche, return—and Eugenie shall be yours.” 

The Marquis took his daughter's hand, bade the young 
soldier a hasty adieu, beckoned to the domestic (who had 
remained a silent spectator, at a little distance, of all that had 
passed,) and turned into another avenue which led towards his 
own dwelling. The lovers exchanged a significant glance of 
mingled joy and sorrow—and Paul returned to his hotel, a prey 
to a thousand conflicting emotions. 


He hurried over the repast that was set before him, and 
ordered the horses to be put to his vehicle. In half an hour 
he was once more on the road to join his regiment, which was 
stationed at a small fortified town about sixty or seventy miles 
distant from the metropolis. 

We do not intend to detail all the adventures our young 
hero passed through during the first seven or eight years of 
his noviciate in the army. Let us at once proceed to inform 
our readers, that having conducted himself, during that 
period, in a manner which gained for him the esteem of his 
brother officers, and the veneration of his subordinates, he 
found himself a captain at the age of threeand-twenty, when 
the fury of that terrible revolution broke out, which, like the 
fall of a colossal edifice, seemed to threaten ruin and destruction 
to everything within its scope. The regiment to which Laudry 
belonged speedily declared itself in favour of the people; and 
Paul, not only in obedience to the dictates of his own heart, but 
also in accordance with the views and sentiments of the father of 
his betrothed, with whom he frequently corresponded, was 
obliged to escape from the wrath of those soldiers that once 
had revered him. He refused to serve the Convention—and 
retreated with precipitation to Versailles. 

On his arrival at that town he immediately repaired to the 
residence of the Marquis of Delaroche, his heart beating high 
with the hope of once more embracing his much-loved Eugenie, 
whom he had seen but once since the parting ere now 
described. But, to his dismay and grief, he found that the 
whole family had departed for England, to avoid the 
vengeance of republican fury. An old porter still remained in 
the house; and to him was it that Paul addressed himself. After 
a brief conversation, which merely made our hero aware of 
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the fact and date of the Marquis's departure, the venerable 
concierge suddenly recollected that he had a letter for 
Captain Laudry. Paul hastily opened the precious 
document, the superscription of which he immediately 
recognized to be in the handwriting of his Eugenie, and 
read the following words:— 


By the desire of my father, I write to you, my dear 
Paul, to inform you that we are obliged to fly from 
our native land—exiled from our home—and that we 
shall seek refuge in London, whither you must follow 
us, if you value your safety as J value it. I have but 
time to mention the afflicting news, that my brother 
Henri—your old school-fellow and friend—has joined 
the side of the Convention. My poor old father is 
nearly distracted; but he knows that you are loyal and 
true to your rightful monarch.—Adieu, dear Paul, and 
follow us immediately. 

Eugenie 


Laudry did not hesitate for one moment what course to 
pursue. To remain in France was not only useless—it was 
worse—it was madness. He accordingly hastened to Calais, 
whence he embarked for Dover, and arrived safely upon a 
hospitable shore. He immediately proceeded to London, and 
soon joined the family of the noble Marquis. 

For some time hopes were entertained that the tide of 
French affairs might take a turn favourable to the royalist 
party. But those who were thus sanguine in their expectations 
were sadly mistaken. Toulon was wrested from the hands of 
the English by a warrior whose future greatness eclipsed all 
the glory of Caesar and of Pompey, or of any commander that 
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ever existed before him. The Duke of York experienced a most 
disgraceful defeat at the hands of Houchard before Dunkirk—the 
siege of Maubeuge was raised by the intrepid Jourdain—and 
the Committee of Public Safety was enabled to pass a decree 
for arming and employing all the male population of France in 
defence of the country. The Marquis Delaroche saw that 
the royal cause was now lost, at least for a considerable length 
of time; and he himself was the first to propose that the 
hands of Paul Laudry and Eugenie should be united in the 
bands of holy matrimony. The ceremony was accordingly 
performed in the Roman Catholic faith, and our young hero 
was rendered supremely happy by the possession of her he had 
so long and faithfully adored. 

Six months passed away, and the felicity of the newly- 
married couple was uninterrupted, save by the consciousness 
that rank and fortune in their native land were most probably 
lost to them forever. The Marchioness Delaroche endeavoured 
to soothe the grief of her noble husband; and Eugenie 
undertook the same task in reference to Paul. But those two 
faithful adherents to the royal cause devoured in secret their 
despair and their sorrows. 

One evening, Captain Laudry was informed that a stranger 
was desirous of speaking to him in an adjacent hotel. Paul 
hastily proceeded to the place of rendezvous, and was 
introduced into a room which an individual, in somewhat 
quaint attire, and with long hair flowing over his shoulders, 
was rapidly pacing. As Paul entered the apartment, the 
stranger turned to meet him; and our hero immediately 
recognized the features of his brother-in -law, Henri 
Delaroche. 
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“Not a word—mention not my name!” said the 
republican, pointing to a seat; and, without expressing the 
slightest pleasure at thus meeting an old friend, Henri proceeded 
coolly and tranquilly to observe, “I have come to England at the 
greatest possible risk and personal danger to myself—I am 
come to claim the services of a misled father and an infatuated 
brother-in-law, for regenerated France!” 

“You know, then, that I have espoused your sister,” said 
Paul, astonished at the extraordinary frigidity of his relation’s 
disposition. 

“T was made aware of it a few weeks ago, by one of our 
spies, who returned from London to Paris," was the reply; “and 
I thought that this union argued favourably for my father's 
present views of society. He has suffered his aristocratic 
blood to comingle with that of a commoner: this is the first 
step towards republicanism.” 

“Insult not your father's grey hairs, Henri,” exclaimed 
Paul, with unusual vehemence. “He is as incapable of 
treachery to his sovereign—” 

“When a sovereign errs,” interrupted Henri, fiercely, “he 
is responsible to his people; and, in the punishment of a 
dishonest monarch, there is no treason.” 

“We will not argue a point of opinion,” said Paul. “Let 
me only observe that these will never be your father's 
sentiments—nor mine. Your mission, then, is useless.” 

“Tn that case I must see my father myself,” coolly remarked 
the republican, rising from his chair. “I thought to have first 
found an able and a willing advocate in my old school-fellow, 
and my brother-in-law. It appears that I am mistaken; and, 
instead of the noble and generous Frenchman, who knows 
how to value the blessing of liberty, I find a grovelling and 
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obstinate slave, hugging the very chain from which he will 
not suffer his more enlightened friends to emancipate him." 

“Henri, you are my wife’s brother,” said Paul, “or these 
words would not—” 

“T came not to dispute with you,” exclaimed Henri, very 
tranquilly motioning towards the door; “my object was to 
place my father and yourself upon the high road to fame and 
fortune.” 

“Things must change, Henri,” observed Paul, bitterly; 
then, as a sudden reminiscence flashed across his brain, he 
added, “and the twenty years have not yet passed away. Does 
our appointment still hold good?” 

“A truce to irony,” hastily ejaculated the republican. 
“My time is precious—I must see my father.” 

“T much fear,” observed Paul, “that he will not listen to 
your opinions and arguments with even so much patience as 
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myself.” 

“He is older, and more open to conviction,” said Henri. 
“Lead on—for I will follow you.” 

Captain Laudry did not hesitate a moment: he fondly 
anticipated that the appeal of a father might shake the resolves 
of a son; and he perceived that an immense advantage would be 
gained by the royal cause, if an influential officer, like Henri 
Delaroche, who held the rank of Colonel in the armies of the 
Convention, could be won over to the legitimate party. 

But, oh! the scene that ensued was too painful for 
description. In the middle of the drawing-room stood the stern 
republican, with folded arms, and eagle glances darted towards 
his father. And that venerable old man—with his long grey 
hair—was preparing to anathematize his son; and he was only 
prevented by the weeping Marchioness and the agonized 
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Eugenie. And still the republican maintained all his calmness 
and equanimity of temper—and he dropped not a single tear 
at the sight of parental suffering. 

“Alas! that I should have lived to see the ancient family 
of Delaroche disgraced by my own child!” cried the venerable 
Marquis, almost mad with rage and grief: “instead of being 
the prop of a noble house, there—there stands the man who 
would hurl it to the ground, and bury it, together with all other 
national distinctions. Oh! my God—what have I done, thus 
to be afflicted?” 

“Father—my dear father!” cried Eugenie, falling upon 
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her knees, “in the name of Heaven, compose yourself.” 

“My son, my son!” screamed the miserable mother, 
“would'st thou kill the author of thy being? Remember, 
Henri, oh! remember, that when you were a boy, no father 
could be more tender to his offspring than he was to you. 
Oh! he watched over you, Henri—he doted upon you—he 
spoke of you with the interest, the love, the pride, the affection 
of a fond—fond parent: and this is his reward!” 

And, as the Marchioness sobbed bitterly, a smile of pity 
curled the lip of the stern and unrelenting republican. 

“Oh! depart—fly—before he curses you!" exclaimed 
Eugenie to her brother; “for a father's curse is terrible to think 
upon!” 

The soldier of the Convention laughed outright; for he 
knew of no other ties save those which linked him with the 
welfare of his country. 

“He dares me—he dares me!” cried the old man, wildly: 
“he dares me—but I will not curse him! Oh! no—he is my 
son—he is still my son—my son—and I will not, I may not 
curse him!” 
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The venerable Marquis fell back in his daughter's arms, as 
he uttered these words in a tone of voice which bespoke the 
deepest mental agony; Eugenie gave vent to a piercing scream— 
the Marquis rolled upon the floor—Paul rushed forward to 
raise him—but his spirit had fled forever! 

“Wretch! thou hast murdered thy father!” ejaculated 
Paul Laudry, in a voice of thunder. 

“Oh! Horror!—but he is my son!” cried Madame 
Delaroche. 

Paul gazed upon the republican with a look of 
indescribable aversion: that glance was returned by one of the 
most deadly hatred on the part of Henri: those two men 
understood each other but too well—they felt that they were 
thenceforth destined to be deadly foes—and they uttered not 
a word. Henri slowly drew towards the spot where the corpse 
of his father lay—the fine feelings of nature were not all 
stifled in his bosom—he stooped down and imprinted a kiss 
upon the cold forehead of his deceased sire—and then 
retreated slowly from the apartment. 

Time passed away: the tomb had closed over the 
parents of Eugenie; and two smiling children had blessed 
her union with Paul Laudry, when, in the year 1800, a 
proclamation was issued by the first consul of France, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, inviting all emigrant constitutionalists 
to return to France. Paul gladly availed himself of this 
amnesty; his heart was still true to the cause of his exiled 
sovereign, and he hoped to be enabled to benefit the cause of 
the Bourbons by his presence in the French capital. Nor 
was Eugenie displeased at the prospect of again visiting her 
native land. Although the smallness of the competency which 
the late Marquis had been enabled to save from the wreck 
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of his fortunes would totally preclude the family of Laudry 
from indulging in all the pleasures and expenses to which 
Eugenie had in early youth been accustomed, she nevertheless 
looked forward with feelings of delight to the prospect of 
again dwelling in the splendid city of her birth. Her wishes, and 
those of her husband, were speedily gratified; and, in the 
commencement of the year 1802, they were once more 
domiciled in Paris. 

In the meantime, the hero of a thousand battles—that 
meteor which blazed so bright, and which so long terrified all 
the nations of the universe with its supernal lustre—had paved 
the way to his future aggrandizement, and laid the foundation of 
the throne to be shortly filled by the conqueror of the Pyramids 
and of Marengo. The Austrian banners were soon to grace his 
triumphal car; and as a military dictator, was he destined to 
give laws not only to France, but to Europe. It is true that at 
this period the column in the Place Vend6me was not yet 
built; but its materials were in preparation ; and the mighty 
victor had already commenced that career which was to furnish 
the metal for the monument of his conquests, and enable 
Victor Hugo in after years thus to celebrate his achievements 
in immortal verse:— 

Such was his task!—The 
roaring culverin 

The spur, the sabre, and 
the mortar's din— 

These were his earliest 
sports, till Egypt gave 

Her ancient Pyramids, his 
smile to save; 
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Then, when th' imperial 
crown adorn'd his brow, 
He raised the monument we 
rev'rence now. 
He raised that monument!— 
The grandest age 
Which e’er th’ historian's 
annals might engage, 
Furnished the subject— 
and the end of time 
Shall boast that emblem of 
his course sublime, 
Where Rhine and Tyber 
rolled in crimson flood, 
And the tall snow-capped Alps all 
trembling stood! 
For even as the giant race of old 
Ossa on Pelion, mount on mountain roll’d 
To scale high heaven's 
towers—so he has made 
His battles serve to help 
his escalade: 
And thus, to gratify his fancy wild, 
Wagram, Arcole, on Austerlitz were piled!“ 


reader must pardon this digression, which 
originated in the thrilling interest of the subject. Paul 
Laudry perceived the growing influence of Napoleon, and 


44 “Ode to the Column in the Place Vandame,” in the Chants du 
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was aware that, if ever a blow were to be struck, the moment 
was fast approaching. He accordingly resolved to exert 
himself to the utmost of his endeavours in the cause of the 
exiled Bourbons. 

It was about this time that circumstances occurred which 
gradually undermined the domestic happiness of Eugenie. 
She was fondly attached to her husband, and was naturally 
jealous in her disposition. It was therefore with the most 
acute and poignant anguish that she became aware of 
frequent letters being secretly left for him at the porters 
lodge. They had been married upwards of eight years, and 
never till this period had the slightest sentiment of jealousy 
obtained ingress to the heart of Eugenie. But now the 
conduct of her husband was inexplicable: she had once 
remonstrated with him for receiving letters unknown to 
her; and he had steadfastly denied the fact; and, alas! she 
could no longer doubt—she bribed the porter of the house, 
and thus became aware of the terrible reality. She then 
vituperated herself for her own conduct, in having 
condescended to such measures to arrive at the truth: but 
the lively imagination of woman is ever fertile in the 
invention of argument to soothe the pangs of her own 
conscience in all matters connected with her love. Eugenie 
was therefore speedily tranquillized upon this head; but re- 
lative to the supposed infidelity of her husband—oh! no 
pen can describe the anguish which she nourished in 
secret, and which she endeavoured to conceal even from 
him who was the cause of her grief! 

Paul did not fail to observe that something was preying 
upon the mind of his beloved wife; and he did everything he 
could to console her. Then she would appear gay for a 
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short interval—and her spirits would rally—and she 
would say to herself, “He still loves me!” And then Paul 
would leave her, and absent himself from the house the 
whole day, and very often for the greater portion of the 
night; and the porter would inform her that another 
letter, mysteriously delivered at the lodge, had arrived 
for her husband; and she was once more a prey to the most 
poignant grief. Such jealousy only emanated from the 
purest love; and such love is only to be found in the breast 
of woman! Her love cannot be destroyed like fragile glass; 
its image may not be effaced from the memory like a 
passing dream. Her love is the soul itself; it enjoys an 
invisible existence; it cures itself with its own balm; it 
fortifies itself by its own energies; it does not 
recommence—for it never ceases. At one period, it is 
ardent and passionate—at another, languishing and 
docile; now heated and feverish—then calm and 
reflective; now jealous and unjust—then forgiving and blind 
to a fault; now like the bursting volcano—then smooth as 
the placid lake; at one moment selfish and cruel—at 
another, generous and kind. The principles of true love 
belong not to time, but to eternity: they possess a faculty 
of regeneration, and an impossibility of total decay—a youth- 
fulness of passion blooming simultaneously with all the 
most beauteous flowers, like the rose-trees of Paestum 
which blossom twice in one year! 

Such was the love of Eugenie Laudry for her husband; and 
commensurate with her affection was the amount of her 
jealousy. 

One evening she was seated with her two children in the 
dining-room, upon the table of which stood the untasted 
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supper, and was anxiously awaiting the return of her husband, 
whose absence from home had lately been of more frequent 
occurrence than ever. Upwards of three years had passed 
away since she was first a prey to that passion which was 
consuming her. It was then towards the middle of 1805, that 
we again introduce her to the reader. The clock had struck 
eleven—still Paul came not—the evening meal had been long 
served up—it was soon cold—and she herself felt not the 
want of food. The children shortly retired with their 
servant—and Eugenie was again alone. 

The night was stormy and tempestuous, and the rain 
beat in torrents against the window-panes. Suddenly a low 
knock at the door of the apartment in which Eugenie was 
seated aroused her; and, when she desired the person, whoever 
it might be, to enter, an individual, enveloped in a dark cloak, 
stole softly into the room. Eugenie almost screamed with 
affright, as she recognised the features of her brother. 

“T have been long absent from France,” said the still stern 
and severe Henri Delaroche, “upon a mission of great import, 
to America—a private mission—for my imperial master; and, 
on my return a few days ago, I learnt that you were again 
living in Paris. For three years-and-a-half I have been absent: 
for twelve years I have not seen my sister: on what terms do 
we meet?” 

“Wherefore that question?” asked Eugenie. “Are you not 
my brother?” 

“And Paul?” said Henri; “he is also with you?” 

“Oh! Paul!” exclaimed Eugenie, overcome by her feelings, 
and clasping her hands together, for she recollected how 
happy was her love when she last saw her brother, and how 
miserable it was at that moment. 
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“Ah! what of Paul?” demanded Henri, casting a 
searching glance at his sister. “Does he not still love you?” 

This question, which half originated in irony, was mistaken 
by the forlorn Eugenie for one of kindness and condolence. 
She had no confident—she felt that she was now with her 
brother, whom she had once so tenderly loved—and, 
yielding to the impulse of the moment, and the violence of 
her own feelings, she threw herself into his arms, and sobbed 
out the secret of her jealousy, and the cause, on her brother's 
bosom. He listened—he devoured every word she tittered, 
with avidity—and then, when she had no more to say, he 
calmly placed her upon the sofa. Eugenie felt relieved by 
the avowal she had made;—it is always sweet to be enabled 
to pour our griefs into the ears of relations, be they never so 
devoid of sympathy—and this was a terrible load taken from 
her mind. 

At this moment, the door of the apartment was gently 
opened, and the porter of the house crept slowly into the 
room. 

Eugenie almost shrieked as her eye lighted upon his 
countenance. The old man was about to retire so soon as he 
perceived that Madame Laudry was not alone. 

“You may speak," said Eugenie: " that gentleman is my 
brother —and he knows all.” 

“Another letter has just arrived for Monsieur Laudry,” 
murmured the porter, in a trembling tone of voice. 

“Eugenie,” said Henri, striding hastily towards his 
sister, “your’s is only suspicion, is it not?—you are not 
jealous upon conviction?” 

Eugenie shook her head, to imply that she was not 
positively certain that she had cause to mistrust her 
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husband; she then buried her face in her hands, and wept 
bitterly. 

“Old man,” said Henri, “take this purse; and bring me 
that letter of which you have just spoken.” 

“But, Sir—” 

“Obey! or I will disclose all your infamy in accepting bribes, 
and betraying the affairs of your lodgers,” added Henri, in an 
authoritative tone of voice. 

The old man bowed, withdrew, and speedily returned, 
bearing a letter in his hand. Henri seized it, tore it hastily 
open, and ran his eyes over the contents. A demoniac smile 
of triumph curled his lip. 

“Here,—read,” he said, approaching Eugenie: “here is 
the letter which doubtless contains the fatal secret.” 

At these words Madame Laudry raised her head; and, 
acting under a sudden impulse of curiosity which none in 
her situation could have avoided, she snatched the letter 
from her brother's hand, for the purpose of perusing the 
contents. But, to her astonishment, the document contained 
nothing but figures! 

“Extraordinary!” exclaimed Eugenie, fancying that her 
worst fears were confirmed: “this is the scheme adopted to 
defeat curiosity!” and she again wept like a young girl who 
mourns the haplessness of a first love. 

“Adieu—adieu! dear sister,” said Henri: “Paul may 
return—and I would rather not meet him yet. I will 
shortly visit you again.” 

“But that letter—” 

“We must destroy it. I will take that duty upon myself;” 
and with these words he rushed hastily from the apartment. 
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Eugenie felt that she had done wrong in suffering him to 
depart with the letter. Her heart sank within her, she knew 
not wherefore—and when her husband returned at midnight, 
she was wretched and miserable. 

On the following morning, when the first repast was cleared 
away, Paul, instead of rising from the table and leaving the 
house, as had been his habit for many months previously, 
dismissed the children and the servant from the parlour in 
which he and his wife were seated, and addressed Eugenie as 
follows:— 


My dear Eugenie, for the last three years my conduct may 
have appeared more or less extraordinary; but I would 
not harrass and perplex your gentle bosom by a 
history of my transactions. I have, however, now 
organised my scheme—a plan is arranged, by which a 
desperate blow in favour of the royal cause will be 
struck in a few days—and I hourly expect the last 
letter I shall receive upon the subject. These have been 
my aims, dearest Eugenie— 


“Oh my dearest Paul, how have I been mistaken!” 
ejaculated Eugenie; and she gave her husband a most feeling 
and touching description of the long torments she had 
experienced. 

A cloud covered the brow of Laudry—he had been unjustly 
suspected by her whom he adored—and he felt aggrieved. 
But she sank at his feet, and implored his pardon in terms 
so penetrating that he could be angry with her no longer. 
And in that moment she appeared so eminently beautiful 
amidst her tears, that his ideas were instantly reflected back 
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to the tranquil and happy period of their early love. He 
raised her from her suppliant posture, and clasped her 
fondly in his arms, just as a loud knocking at the front door 
of his mite of apartments compelled him and Eugenie to as- 
sume a look of composure and ease which they did not feel. 

Heavy steps echoed in the ante-chamber—the door of the 
parlour was thrown violently open—and_half-a-dozen 
gendarmes entered the room. 

“Your name is Paul Laudry?” said the officer who 
commanded these unwelcome visitors. 

“It is,” was the reply. 

“In the name of his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, I arrest you on a charge of high treason!” said 
the officer. 

“For what?” demanded Paul, in a firm tone of voice. 

“Do you know any thing of a letter containing a 
correspondence expressed by figures?” asked the officer. “All 
has been deciphered—and you are my prisoner. The Marquis 
Delaroche laid the accusation, and furnished means for the 
proof.” 

There echoed through the room a shriek—so wild—so 
loud—so long, that it might have been taken for the 
expression of the agony felt by some criminal undergoing 
the torture of the rack: and then a thing fell heavily upon 
the floor. The scream issued from the lips of Eugenie— 
it was Eugenie who fell. Paul instantly conjectured the 
truth of all that had happened, and gave himself up for lost! 

The officer kindly allowed his prisoner to see that proper 
attentions were administered to his unhappy and heart-broken 
wife; and when this duty was fulfilled, Laudry prepared to 
accompany the gendarmes. 
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They descended to the court-yard, where a post-chaise 
was in attendance.. 

“On your word, as a gentleman, Sir,” said the officer, 
“you will not attempt an escape?” 

“Sir, my word of honour in misfortune, is as sacred as my 
promise to do a man a service in prosperity,” returned Paul. 

The officer bowed, and spoke in a whisper to the 
gendarmes who accompanied him. The communication was 
immediately followed by their departure; and Laudry and the 
officer stepped alone and unattended into the vehicle. 

For some minutes Paul was too much absorbed in the 
contemplation of his own sorrows to notice the route which 
the carriage was pursuing. But when he raised his head and 
gazed from the window, as it turned under a high arch-way, 
he gave an involuntary start, and exclaimed, “This is not the 
entrance to the Conciergerie!” 

“Tt is the entrance to the Place du Carrousel,” calmly replied 
the officer. “I am obeying the orders of my superiors.” 

And in five seconds the vehicle stopped at the back 
entrance to the palace of the Tuileries. 

“Have the kindness to take my arm, and accompany me 
whither I shall lead,” said the officer, when he and his prisoner 
had alighted from the carriage. 

Laudry obeyed in mute astonishment. The officer led him 
up a splendid staircase, which alone proclaimed the entrance 
to a royal abode, and along which were ranged a few of those 
imperial guards whose banners had been led to conquest by the 
adored commander whose dwelling they now protected. 
Those grim-looking warriors were proud of the sacred trust 
consigned to them by their master and by France; and, any 
one, who had gazed upon them, would indeed have felt that 
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with such followers he dared meet the assembled forces of the 
universe! 

Having reached the spacious ante-chamber to which the 
staircase led, the officer demanded of a gorgeously attired 
domestic the name of the aide-de-camp in waiting. 

“General the Marquis Delaroche,” was the reply, which 
went to the heart of Paul with the sharpness of a dagger. 

The officer led him into an adjoining apartment, in which 
several military men, in various uniforms, were lounging 
before a stove where a large fire was burning. The moment 
the gendarme made his appearance with his prisoner, one 
of the group stept hastily forward, and speedily confronted 
Paul Laudry, who too well recognized in the Marquis 
Delaroche his old school-fellow Henri—his wife's brother— 
and his own mortal enemy. 

“His Majesty waits your arrival,” said the Marquis, 
with a malignant smile. “Follow me;” and he led the 
gendarme and Laudry through a suite of magnificently 
furnished apartments, crowded with officers, pages, and 
nobles in waiting. At length he knocked gently at a door 
which communicated with the reception-room; and in 
another moment, the culprit was ushered into the presence 
of Napoleon. 

Paul had made up his mind not to quail before the Emperor; 
but, when he was confronted by that great man, who, calm and 
unmoved, stood with his arms folded across his breast, 
gazing upon the prisoner, he felt an indescribable sensation of 
awe creep over him, and —almost involuntarily—he sank 
upon his knees at the feet of the imperial hero. 
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“Rise—trise, Laudry,” exclaimed Napoleon. “We were 
once equals—we were school fellows—we were friends. 
Rise!” 

“May it please your Majesty,” said the Marquis Delaroche, 
“this individual—” 

“Silence!” ejaculated Napoleon, in a tone, and with an air 
beneath which Henri cowered almost to the floor. “And you, 
Paul Laudry, stand forward. When we last met, we gave 
each other a certain rendezvous: on that occasion we were at 
St. Cloud—twenty years ago! Our appointment has been 
kept.” 

Both the Marquis Delaroche and Paul Laudry uttered a cry 
of astonishment, as they called to mind the freak of their 
boyish days. 

“Yes,” said the Emperor, “we have been faithful to our 
appointment. But how do we meet? I as the ruler of the 
destinies of France—you, Paul Laudry, as a traitor, a 
conspirator against your sovereign—and you, Henri Delaroche, 
as the accuser of your ancient friend!” 

“T did my duty to my master,” observed the Marquis, in a 
suppliant tone of voice. 

“True—true,” returned the Emperor: “but I must punish 
thee for thy hatred to thy former friend—thy brother-in-law. 
Be thou, then, the bearer of this document to his afflicted 
wife. Haste—and acquit thyself well of thy mission.” 

The Emperor paused for a moment; and, when Henri had 
departed with the sealed packet which Napoleon had placed 
in his hands, his Majesty again addressed the astonished 
Laudry. 

“And you, headstrong fanatic in a bad and ruined cause, 
know that the Emperor of the French forgets not ancient 
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friendships in his hope to acquire new ones. Paul Laudry— 
you are pardoned: and, when in after years you tell the 
history of your own life, forget not to add that your 
Appointment was duly kept, and that the recollection of a 
youthful frolic saved your life on this occasion. Officer, 
release your prisoner: he is free!” 

Laudry fell at the feet of the generous monarch, and 
endeavoured to pour out his gratitude in all the eloquence which 
the nature of his situation, in reference to Napoleon, was 
calculated to originate: but his voice was rendered inaudible 
by deep emotions—the Emperor was himself affected—and 
the gendarme’s countenance was moistened with tears. 
Napoleon waved his hand as a token of adieu; and retired into 
an adjoining apartment, as Laudry and the officer hurried 
out of the reception-room. 

On his return to his own abode, Paul found his wife and 
children weeping for joy in each other's arms. A document 
lay open upon the table—upon the letter was a large 
seal—and on the seal a sovereign crown. The envelope 
contained two papers—the one affirming Laudry’s pardon; 
and the other restoring him to the regiment he many years 
previously had served in, with the rank of Major. A 
considerable pension was moreover settled upon his wife and 
children; and long had the grateful Paul and the now happy 
Eugenie reason to bless the Appointment which was so 
faithfully kept. 
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The Assassin 


Chapter One: A Deed of Horror 


Before we enter upon these details we must state that our 
narrative commences in the summer of 1822.*° 

The scene of the first chapter is a fine estate in the vicinity 
of the episcopal town of Arras, in France. 

The time—evening. 

It was then the hour of sunset. The heavens were irradiated 
with the departing glory of the god of day; not a breeze agitated 
the leaves of the trees; not a dark cloud sullied the expanse of 
purple and gold above. Amidst the neighbouring trees were 
seen the gables and antique pinnacles of the old mansion upon 
the estate above alluded to; and in another direction the gothic 
towers of the cathedral of Arras lifted their mighty heads above 
the town which appeared to slumber at their feet. 

In the midst of a verdant grove upon that estate, which 
belonged to a gentleman of the name of Durantal, two persons 
were conversing together. One was a handsome young man, of 
two-and-twenty, with fine black eyes and a pale 
countenance:—the other a lovely woman of thirty. They 
walked slowly up and down in the shaded avenue: and their 
conversation was as excited as their manner was agitated. 

“You ask me if I love you,” said the young man in an 
impassioned tone; “how can I prove my affection? Alas! I was 
poor, wretched, and friendless when you took me by the hand: 
your charms obtained my love.” 


45 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Assassin’, The London 
Journal, 29 March 1845, pp. 66-69. 
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“Oh! if I only thought that this passion of yours was 
permanent,” exclaimed the lady,—‘“if could buoy myself up 
with the hope that your heart would never change, I would 
make for you the sacrifice which you demand—I would quit 
the house of that brother who is so devotedly attached to me— 
I would accompany you whithersoever you go,—I would be to 
you more than I ever was to my deceased husband!” 

“Can I believe you? may I put faith in your words?” cried 
the young man: and seizing the lady’s hand, he pressed it to his 
lips. 

“Yes—you may believe me,” replied the charming widow; 
“T will dare the wrath of that brother who has sworn that if I 
ever contract a marriage with anyone who is not my equal in 
birth and fortune, he will avenge upon us both that which he 
terms the dishonour of his name;—that wrath—that vengeance 
will I dare for you!” 

“Tt is not enough that you have snatched me from misery!” 
cried the young man: “you have given me your heart—and you 
promise me your hand.” 

“All that I have in the word shall be yours,” answered the 
widow. “And, Oh! you must never forget the extent of the 
sacrifice which I thus make for your love! My brother Jacques 
Durantal has remained single for my sake, When I lost my 
husband some six years ago, my brother declared that I should 
henceforth dwell with him—that I should be the mistress of his 
abode, and his estate—and that he would abjure all thoughts of 
marriage in order that there might be no one to interfere with 
me, or stand between me and him. Ah, this was a noble sacrifice 
on the part of a brother so much older than myself, and who 
regarded me rather as his daughter than his sister!” 
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“And the sacrifice that you make for me, is greater still; 
because—” 

“Because it involves ingratitude towards my brother,” 
added the lady, a dark cloud passing over her countenance. 

“Ah! your brother M. Durantal, has commanded you not to 
think of the obscure and unknown young man whose affection 
your kindness has secured!” 

“Yes:—I do not conceal from you that my brother has 
suspected our attachment; and that he has sworn a terrible oath 
Oh! it makes me shudder to think of it! for although in his calm 
hours he is all gentleness, goodness, and kindness, in his 
moments of passion he is so violent that all around him fly from 
his presence in affright!” 

“And it is the vengeance of such a man that you will dare 
for me?” 

“Yes; and if I mention all this, it is only to prove to you the 
extent of my love; for, were you, in after years to repent the 
union which you will have contracted, what would become of 
me?” 

“Do you think me capable—” 

“T know that I am older—much older than you are and when 
I am an elderly woman you will be a young man still;—and it 
is this which makes me tremble!” 

“Reassure yourself—tranquillise yourself on this head! I 
love you—I adore you,—and not for your charms—not for 
your beauty,—but for your mental qualification, your noble 
heart, and your amiable disposition!” 

“To-morrow, then—to-morrow,” said the lady, casting a 
glance of the most languishing and devoted tenderness upon 
that handsome youth to whose arm she clung,—“tomorrow,” 
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she murmured, “we will leave this neighbourhood—we will 
depart together!” 

The young man caught that lovely and confiding woman to 
his bosom, and kissed her rapturously. At that moment a gentle 
rustling amongst the trees fell upon his ears. 

“Did you hear nothing?” he said, stepping hastily back, and 
glancing anxiously around him. 

“No—nothing,” was the reply. “I could have made certain 
that there was some one—” 

“We are doing wrong—are guilty of deep ingratitude,” said 
the lady impressively; “and it is conscience that thus creates 
alarm!” 

“No—that is impossible!’ exclaimed the youth; “we are not 
weak-minded—we are not children to be frightened at a 
shadow.” 

“Oh! this ought to be a warning,” said the lady, glancing 
toward her lover with intense anxiety upon her handsome 
countenance; “let us part —let us separate for ever!” 

“No, this is childish,” cried the young man, evidently 
alarmed at the turn which the conversation had taken; and he 
accordingly exerted all his power to soothe and console her. 
This task was not a hopeless one; and the lovers resumed their 
walk. 

“Tomorrow,” said the young man, “I will make every 
necessary arrangement for our flight; and at one o’clock 
precisely a post chaise will be waiting in the road at the corner 
of this grove.” 

“You may rely upon me,” returned the lady in a subdued 
tone. 

“And remember, dearest one,’ 
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resumed the young man, 
“that never in after life must you reproach me wholly and solely 
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for any consequences which may attend this step: you ‘must 
leave all and unite your fortunes to mine, by your own free 
will—or at once let us separate for ever.” 

“T will never reproach you,—I will never blame you for the 
evils that may be entailed upon me by this opposition to my 
brother’s will!” 

“And you know with whom you link your fate —you are 
aware of my position beforehand,” proceeded the young man, 
“you yourself have made me what I am—you are not ignorant 
of my present resources and my future prospects—how mean, 
how miserable they are!” 

“When I married M. de Versace,” returned the lady, “my 
own fortune was settled upon myself. We shall have enough to 
enable us to live happily if not sumptuously; and then the 
proceeds of your pen—for, Oh! I know you will become a great 
poet.” 

“May God so will it!’ ejaculated the young man 
enthusiastically; and at that moment he was absolutely radiant 
with angelic loveliness. 

“Yes —you shall be a great poet,” continued his adoring 
mistress; “and my hands shall place the laurels and twine the 
bays around thy brow!” 

“None other ever shall!” answered the ardent youth, 
pressing the fair hands of his companion. “But—heavens! that 
noise again—we are watched! we are discovered!” 

“There—there!” cried the lady, pointing in a certain 
direction, while her countenance became ashy pale. 

The lover cast his eyes towards the spot thus indicated; and 
he plainly beheld the black cassock of a priest moving amongst 
the trees. 
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“It is of no consequence,” he said, after a moment’s 
reflection. “A priest would be the last person on the earth to 
take the trouble to watch us—“ 

“And the first to betray us,” added the lady, ready to sink 
with alarm. The youth consoled her as well as he could; and 
smiles returned to her countenance. The hour had now arrived 
when her presence was calculated to engender suspicions at the 
mansion: she accordingly bade her lover a tender farewell; and, 
having renewed their appointment one o’clock on the following 
day, they separated. 

The lady proceeded hastily towards the mansion: the young 
man hurried in the opposite direction, towards Arras. 

“Ts it love—is it really love that I feel for this woman?” he 
said to himself, as he wended his way through the grove: “or is 
it gratitude, commingled with a selfish desire to possess her, 
that I may use her fortune for my own aggrandizement? Yet she 
is very beautiful—and she loves me so tenderly, and so well! A 
poor orphan—or, worse—a foundling, reared by the charity of 
a humble cottager and his wife-——I had no hope of ever 
breaking those bonds which confined me to the sphere of the 
lower orders. I struggled—Oh! how strenuously I struggled to 
rise above my condition, none can tell save myself: the 
knowledge which I now possess is at least one proof! Then 
came this good genius, and raised me from the dust! She told 
me that I had talent—I expressed my gratitude to her in the 
language of poetry;—she loved me—and I have believed until 
this moment that I have loved her in return! And now what 
doubts oppress me! If I love her tenderly and fondly, I can 
forgive myself for taking her away from the home where she 
dwells with a person who adores her; but if I love her not, I 
shall be acting as a coward—a villain—an execrable scoundrel! 
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And yet to resign her—to return to the peasants’ lot,—to herd 
with the vulgar mass—to assume once more a rustic garb,— 
Oh! that would be to abandon the path which leads to 
distinction—to reject the advances of fortune—to quit the 
shrine of Poetry for ever?” 

As he uttered these words, he turned an angle in the pathway 
that led trough the grove, and came in violent contact with an 
individual advancing from the opposite direction. 

“M. Durantal!” he exclaimed. 

“Wretch—villain!” cried that gentleman: “our meeting is 
most opportune; I have a long account to settle with you!” 

“With me!” cried the young man: “what harm have I done 
you?” 

“Harm!” thundered the incensed brother: “and can you 
coolly ask me that? and does your countenance remain without 
a blush while you thus stand and regard me face to face?” 

“M. Durantal, I have received too much kindness at your 
hands to be readily offended at anything you may address to 
me; but either a joke can be carried too far, or a supposition 
may become too outrageous—” 

“Silence, wretch! Your miserable attempt to conceal your 
infamy beneath the cloak of a calmness which you cannot feel 
within, shall not deceive me. I have discovered your villainy— 
I have found out, when too late, the venomous nature of the 
serpent which I have allowed to...” 

“M. Durantal, this is past bearing. Of what you accuse me?” 

“Of endeavouring to inveigle my sister away from her 
home, and aspiring to a connexion far—far above your reach. 
And now you shall give me satisfaction?” 
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“Do you dare to impute selfish and dishonourable motives 
to me?” demanded the young man, scarcely able to restrain his 
alarm; for he was a coward, and afraid of death. 

“I dare to state the truth,” answered the outraged brother. 
“This day I discovered all:—a note from you to the woman 
whom I shall no longer call my sister, and which she doubtless 
dropped by accident, fell into my hands. Will you deny your 
own handwriting?” 

The young man was astounded—stupefied by this 
announcement. He made no reply, but glanced anxiously 
around him. 

“Ah! you meditate an escape from my vengeance!’ 
ejaculated the infuriate man. “Do you think I have been seeking 
for you the whole of the afternoon to suffer you to depart 
scatheless, when I have the good fortune at length to encounter 
you? No, villain! Here—here, upon this spot, and at this 
moment—shall you render me satisfaction?” 

With these words he drew a pair of pistols from his pocket; 
and, advancing towards the young man, said in a hoarse and 
hollow tone, “They are both loaded—choose whichever you 
prefer!” 

The young man started back in dismay. 

“A duel—and without witnesses!” he exclaimed, “The 
survivor would be accused of murder!” 

“True—true!” cried M. Durantal; then, after a moment's 
consideration, he placed the pistols care- fully upon the ground, 
took his memorandum book from his pocket, tore out a leaf, 
and wrote upon it with a pencil. 

“There,” he added, passing the paper to his foe, “copy that, 
and sign your name.” 
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The young man received the leaf mechanically, and read 
these words: — 

“Tired of life, I have adopted the only means to relieve 
myself of a burthen that has become insupportable. Let no one 
be accused of my assassination.” 

“Then it is a duel to the very death that you contemplate?” 
said the young man, his whole frame quivering. 

“To the very death,” answered the other. The young man 
wrote on a piece of paper the words of which M. Durantal had 
given him a copy. 

He then signed the paper, and put it into his pocket. M. 
Durantal followed this example, presented the pistols once 
more to and said, “Choose.” 

The youth took one mechanically. Durantal was at that 
moment standing within a yard of him. All hell mustered in the 
bosom of that young man; he trembled at the idea of death; and 
he saw but one means of avoiding the duel. 

Quick as thought he raised the pistol, and fired it point blank 
at his opponent. 

M. Durantal uttered one single cry and fell down dead. At 
that moment a violent rustling of the boughs was heard close 
by, and an elderly man, attired in the black garments of a priest, 
rushed forth from the grove. 

“Murderer!” he exclaimed, hastening towards the young 
man, whom he caught violently by the arm. 

The assassin hesitated what to do; but his indecision lasted 
only fora moment. Furiously dashing the priest aside, he 
bounded into the grove with the speed of the hound, and 
disappeared. 
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Chapter Two: The Two Families 


The scene now changes to Paris; and the reader will have 
the kindness to suppose that a year has flown since the incidents 
which occupied the last chapter. 

There still exists in the Rue Neuve des Mathurins a large 
house looking upon the street, with a garden behind it, and 
another large house at the extremity of this garden. Thus the 
back windows of the first mentioned house commanded a view 
of the front of the other. 

The first house was inhabited by M. de Morency; the latter 
by M. Chambel. M. de Morency (who called himself the Count 
de Morency, but with no very great right) was a man of about 
sixty. He had a large head upon a small body; and that head 
hung in a very peculiar manner upon the right shoulder; but, 
most probably to re-establish the perpendicular line, he wore a 
very tall conical hat. He was a furious partizan of the Bourbons, 
and received, at the epoch of the indemnification, after the fall 
of Napoleon, a sum equal to sixteen thousand pounds sterling, 
as an indemnity for a fortune which he proved to have lost— 
but which he had never had to lose! He was now the chief editor 
of a red hot monarchist and anti-popular journal, and was much 
esteemed by the aristocracy and clergy. 

M. de Morency was married to a very beautiful woman. But 
who was his wife? and whence did she come? No one knew. 
Some said she was a German; but one of M. de Morency’s 
friends remarked that Madame Morency spoke French 
admirably, and German not at all. Nevertheless, as the lady was 
very handsome, very amiable, and very hospitable, no attention 
was paid to her ignorance of the maternal tongue. 
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At the period when we introduce Madame de Morency to 
the reader, she was thirty-nine years of age, and endowed with 
that embonpoint which invest women at that time of life with a 
freshness which supplies the place of youth. Moreover, she had 
beautiful teeth, fine hair, handsome eyes, and feet and hands 
small to a fault. She had been married to M. de Morency 
nineteen years. 

The other house was occupied by a Monsieur Chambel. This 
M. Chambel was a young man whose age appeared to be about 
three or four and twenty. He had just published a poem which 
had experienced great success. He was tall, handsome, and well 
formed; but his countenance was somewhat downcast, and 
wore an expression which his friends called pleasingly 
melancholy, and his enemies ominously sombre. 

Pierre Chambel was married; and his wife was the muse 
who had inspired all the love-poems in his volume. Laura was 
a few years older than her husband. She was of a determined 
and proud disposition, and exercised an omnipotent influence 
over Pierre Chambel; for he himself was irresolute, and, in 
many instances, even weak-minded. He could utter the most 
sublime thoughts in his poems, but he was incapable of 
adopting them as the ruling maxims of his life. 

It was about two months after the publication of his book 
that Chambel took up his abode in the Rue Neuve des 
Mathurins; and it was only a fortnight after his arrival at that 
dwelling that the following scene took place at the residence of 
M. de Morency. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening, and Madame de 
Morency was reading a novel in the parlour of her abode; M. 
de Morency was lounging upon the sofa. A servant entered and 
announced the Abbé Norton. This ecclesiastic was a Jesuit, and 
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the proprietor of the journal of which M. de Morency was the 
editor. He was a man of sixty, and had once been handsome; 
but the influence of a stormy life had bowed him down, and 
altered his countenance. 

The Abbe seated himself next to M. de Morency (who had 
now risen to a sitting posture) and, handing him a book, said, 

“Have you read this volume?” The editor replied in the 
negative. 

“And yet I require an article in favour of it in tomorrow’s 
journal.” 

M. de Morency took the volume, and glancing over it, while 
the Abbe continued thus: — 

“You must understand my object. The gentleman who 
manages our literary department is about to leave us, as you 
well know. The author of this volume of poems is the man 
whom I should desire to replace him; for his work gives 
evidence of immense talent. You must give him an excellent 
review, to which you will sign your name; he will call upon you 
to thank you; you can then find some excuse to send him to me. 
I will arrange the rest.” 

“Very good,” said M. de Morency; and he seated himself at 
the table to write the critique. 

“The Aurora Borealis,” he continued, speaking to himself 
as he wrote down the title of the volume, “by Pierre Chambel.” 

With these words he went on writing like a perfect 
automaton, reviewing a book, of which he had not read a dozen 
lines, with ease and haste. Madame de Morency had paid no 
attention to what passed between her husband and the abbé, 
until the former read the title of the work. She then laid aside 
her novel, and took up the volume of poems. 
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“This is very strange,” said she. “The author of these poems 
is the occupant of the house at the other extremity of the 
garden.” 

“Ts he a young man?” demanded the Abbe. 

“About five or four and twenty.” 

“Married?” 

“T believe so. But is there real merit in this book?” 

The Abbé regarded Madame de Morency attentively; but he 
cast down his eyes the moment she glanced towards him, and 
answered affirmatively with the tone and manner of a man who 
had neither seen nor suspected anything. M. de Morency 
terminated his article, which he handed to the Abbé, who 
perused it, while Madame de Morency thus mused within 
herself :—‘‘M. Chambel must call to thank my husband for this 
critique; and I shall then have an opportunity of obtaining a 
close view of that handsome young man, with fine large black 
eyes, and who has gazed at me so long and so attentively at 
times, when I have been walking in the garden.” 

The Abbé Norton withdrew; M. de Morency returned to his 
lounging position upon the sofa; and Madame de Morency 
affected to resume her occupation of reading, while in reality 
she was the prey to profound emotions. And those emotions 
were produced by the trivial incident just related! 


Chapter Three: The Visit—The Priest. 


The famous article appeared; but several days passed ere M. 
Chambel learnt that the journal, in which it was published, had 
noticed his book. There are always plenty of friends ready to 
acquaint a literary man with the appearance of articles abusing 
his works; but very few who hasten to inform him of those 
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which praise him. At length, however, Chambel’s publisher 
showed him the critique, and the young poet was charmed to 
think that one of the most powerful daily journals of the period 
should have noticed his first effort so favourably. 

Chambel hastened home to impart the good news to his 
wife. Laura perused the article, and, when she reached the 
termination where the name of M. de Morency appeared, 
exclaimed, “But this writer who has praised you so highly is a 
man of keen perception, and possessed of a due appreciation of 
merit!” 

“The M. de Morency who has written that article is our 
neighbour,” answered Pierre. 

“Our neighbour!” ejaculated Laura. 

“Yes; that is his house in the adjoining garden. 

“And that lady whom I have seen sometimes in the garden,” 
continued Madame Chambel, “must be Madame de Morency.” 

“Yes, you are right,” said her husband. “They have been 
married nineteen years and have no children.” 

Chambel went out; and his wife mused thus within 
herself:—“how came he to know all these particulars! He must 
have made enquiries. And if so why? with what aim? for what 
object?” 

A vague and undefinable suspicion had suddenly found 
refuge in the breast of Laura. But she could not command this 
impression, although she endeavoured to banish it. It would not 
obey her. She could not believe that her husband had met by 
accident what he seemed to know relative to the family of 
Morency: her heart would not believe what her good sense 
suggested for her consolation. She had seen a fine woman at 
that house; and the vicinity of such an attraction had already 
vexed her—even before her husband had spoken of it. 
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In the meantime Chambel had been introduced into the 
drawing-room of his neighbour’s abode. He was received with 
a courtesy and kindness which might have equally flattered his 
vanity as an author or a handsome young man. M. de Morency 
paid him the highest compliments upon his poems, and 
Madame de Morency charmed him with the most tender 
glances. Chambel’s joy was at its height when M. de Morency 
announced to him that the Abbé Norton desired to form his 
acquaintance. 

“Perhaps,” said Madame de Morency, with a charming 
grace, “M. Chambel would prefer to meet the Abbé at our 
house, than to call upon him in a formal manner. We shall have 
a few friends this evening, and amongst them will be the Abbé: 
if M. Chambel would do us the honour to favour us with his 
company, he can meet M. Norton as it were accidentally.” 

“And that honour will be the greater,’ added M. de 
Morency, “if M. Chambel will undertake to bring Madame 
Chambel with him.” 

Pierre was radiant with joy as he accepted these invitations; 
and he returned home in a humour which, by the frankness of 
its delight, re-assured Laura. That evening the families of 
Chambel and Morency became acquainted with each other. 
Laura and Madame Morency soon grew intimate; and Pierre 
was presented to M. Norton. These two gentlemen conversed 
together for a considerable time; and, at the expiration of their 
discourse, the Abbé said, “Then I may understand, M. 
Chambel, that you accept my proposal, and will become the 
editor of the literary department of my journal, with a salary of 
ten thousand francs a-year?” 

The young poet assented; and thus the objects of the Abbé 
Norton were accomplished. The two drawing [rooms] on the 
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first floor opened into each other by means of large folding- 
doors, which were thrown back on this occasion. Pierre was 
sitting in the backroom, talking to Madame Morency: Laura 
was in another part of the same room, conversing with some 
ladies. The remainder of the guests were also dispersed in 
groups about the two rooms. Suddenly a servant entered the 
front drawing-room and announced the Abbé Fortin. 

M. Norton hastily approached Madame de Morency and 
said, “The Abbe Fortin is just come m the country, and had 
occasion to call m me on particular business: I took the liberty 
inviting him hither this evening.” 

“The friends of M. Norton are also our friends,” said 
Madame de Morency; and the Abbé hastened to receive M. 
Fortin, who now entered the room. The Abbé Fortin was a 
venerable man, of advanced age, and with a benign though firm 
expression of countenance. His demeanour was imposing, his 
address affable, and his voice mild and agreeable. He was 
attired in plain black, and seemed to be unassuming and even 
retiring, although his appearance was in reality full of dignity. 

The moment this priest entered the room, a sort of stifled 
cry escaped the lips of Pierre Chambel; and he precipitately left 
the apartment by a side door communicating with the passage. 
For some minutes his absence was not perceived, the entrance 
of the Abbé Fortin and the ceremonies of introduction having 
naturally attracted attention. 

But after a short interval Madame de Morency looked round 
in vain for her handsome companion, and Laura’s eyes equally 
fruitlessly sought her husband amidst the gay throng. 

“Where is M. Chambel?” asked Madame de Morency. 

“T am at a loss to conceive,” replied Laura, feeling alarmed. 
Half an hour past away, and still he did not re- turn, Madame 
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Chambel hastened home to ascertain if he was unwell, and had 
been compelled to leave the party abruptly. She found Chambel 
in his study—pale, haggard, and terrified. He was pacing the 
room with rapid steps in an agitated manner—as if he were 
labouring under violent emotions. 

“Pierre, what in the name of heaven is the matter?” 
demanded his wife, hastening towards him. 

“Nothing—nothing: a sudden indisposition—it is nearly 
over—” 

“TlIness does not produce such effects as this. You are 
alarmed—you are shocked! Tell me—tell me what has 
happened!” 

“Nothing,—I_ repeat—nothing,” answered Chambel, 
endeavouring by a desperate effort to recover an air of 
composure. 

“Pierre,” said his wife, “I cannot believe that indisposition 
alone has thus changed you. You know not how appalling were 
your looks when I entered this room. I conjure you—keep 
nothing secret from me; tell me all—whatever this horrible 
secret may be.” 

“Laura, I can assure you that a sudden indisposition of a 
most poignant nature overtook me—and the pain was so acute 
that I could not resist it.” 

The wife was compelled to be satisfied with this reply; but 
she could not avoid entertaining a suspicion that her husband 
had concealed from her the true cause of his emotions—for he 
had appeared to be suffering rather from mental than physical 
anguish. 

On the following morning Chambel proceeded to the office 
of the journal with which he was—connected. The Abbé 
Norton was already there. 
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“You disappeared most strangely last night, M. Chambel,” 
said the Abbé, with a smile. 

“A sudden indisposition—an acute pain—” 

“And Madame de Morency appeared particularly touched at 
your departure,” added the Abbe, without raising his eyes 
towards the young man: then, after a moment, he observed, 
“*Had you remained you would have enjoyed the conversation 
of a very intelligent man—the Abbe Fortin.” 

“Ah! the Abbe Fortin!” said Chambel. 

“Yes; do you know him?” 

“No—not at all. Does he reside in Paris?” 

“He lives in the country; and he returns to his own abode 
this very evening.” 

“Ah! indeed,” said Chambel. “I suppose he travels by the 
Diligence?” 

“What a strange question!” ejaculated the Abbé, bursting 
out into a hearty laugh. “No— since you are so curious to 
ascertain that point, I can inform you that the Abbe Fortin will 
travel post, that he will leave Paris at eight this evening, and 
that he proceeds by the Faubourg Montmartre towards Saint 
Denis. Are you satisfied now?” 

Chambel made no reply, but seated himself at the table, and 
turned over a file of papers. For a few moments the Abbé 
Norton regarded him in silence; then, with a smile, he said, 
“Really, M. Chambel, one would think by your manner that you 
had lost your heart last evening, and that our thoughts were 
playing the unfaithful towards Madame Chambel. But enough 
of pleasantry:—there are five books for review: you can let me 
have the articles this evening.” 

Chambel rose, received the books, and took his departure. 
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“Ah! Madame de Morency—Madame de Morency,” said 
the Abbé Norton aloud, as soon as he was alone, “ how many 
more victims will you add to the list of those who have already 
been dragged in triumph after your chariot!” 

Meantime Chambel proceeded homewards; and on his 
arrival at his own abode he hastened to his study. There he sate 
down to write the reviews required; but to judge of the 
difficulty which he experienced in composing them, and even 
in settling his mind to the subject, it was to be presumed that 
deep emotions agitated him within. 

The evening came: Chambel despatched his manuscripts to 
the office of the journal, and then sat down to dinner with his 
wife. He endeavoured to appear even more gay, and in better 
spirits than usual; but the keen eye of woman penetrated 
through this flimsy disguise assumed to conceal an unsettled 
state of mind. She did not however appear to suspect him; but 
endeavoured to sustain the gay tone which he had given to the 
conversation, to the utmost of her power. 

At seven o’clock, Chambel rose from table, and observed 
that he was compelled to go out for a few hours upon business 
connected with the journal, 

“You need not sit up for me, Laura,” he said to his wife; “‘as 
it is possible that I may not return until a late hour.” 

“You are going to the office of the journal?” remarked his 
wife interrogatively. 

“Yes—certainly” replied Pierre—“You need not therefore 
alarm yourself,” he added with smile; and having embraced his 
wife affectionately, he hurried from the door. 

But before he left the house, he proceeded to his study; and 
secreted a pair of pistols and a dagger about his person. 
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About an hour after his departure, a letter addressed to him, 
and marked “Private” in the corner, was left at the house. The 
hand was neat, but somewhat stiff and formal, as if it were that 
of a women endeavouring to imitate the writing of a man. Laura 
hesitated for one moment whether she should open it:—there 
was a Suspicion in her mind, which required elucidation;—but 
she triumphed over the desire to violate her husband’s 
correspondence; and accordingly despatched the letter without 
any further delay to the office of the Abbé Norton’s Journal. 

In half an hour the servant came back; and returned the letter 
to Madame Chambel,—saying “M. Chambel has not been at 
the office this evening; neither is he expected!” 

The domestic withdrew; and Laura, throwing herself back 
in her chair, burst, into a flood of tears, exclaiming, “He is 
deceiving me! he loves me no longer!” 


Chapter Four: The Recognition 


It was not until six o’clock in the morning, that Pierre 
Chambel returned home. He was then ghastly pale, disordered 
in attire, and bewildered in manner. His wife had been sitting 
up for him. 

She was alarmed at his appearance; but he consoled her— 
or endeavoured to do so by a variety of frivolous excuses. 

“And you have been at the office of the journal?” said Laura, 
surveying him attentively. 

“Certainly. Where else could I have been?” ’ 

“And yet when I forwarded this letter to you last evening, 
the servant returned with the information that you had not been 
to the office, neither were you expected.” 
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“Ah! a letter,” said Chambel, without noticing the other 
portion of his wife’s observations; and, taking the document in 
his hands, he tore it open and read it hastily. “Oh! it is 
nothing—merely an invitation to dinner from a friend,” he 
exclaimed, crushing it in his hand, and throwing it into the fire. 

Then being anxious to avoid any further explanation with or 
questions from, his wife; he hurried from the room. The 
moment the door closed behind him, Laura rushed to the grate, 
and drew the only half-consumed but still burning letter from 
the fire. The bottom portion of the written page was still left 
entire: Laura cast her eyes upon it, and read these words:— 


... and if my proud hope has not deeeived me—if 

your looks and mute signs of months’ past, and 

your words of to-night, have not misled me,—Oh! 

then I shall be happy in your love; and the world 
will contain no being more truly joyous than 

Your ever sincere and devoted, 

Emilie de Morency. 


“Emilie de Morency!” ejaculated Laura, consigning the 
remainder of the letter to the flames in a paroxysm of rage: “oh! 
now all my worst fears are confirmed; my husband no longer 
—and the unhappy lady covered 
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loves me—he loves another 
her face with her hands, while a tears and sobs gave evidence 
of the powerful emotions that filled her breast, 

Meantime Pierre Chambel had retired to his couch; and 
though his mind was also a prey to the most painful reflections, 
he sank into slumber through sheer exhaustion. 
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Two hours passed away, and at the expiration of that time a 
messenger arrived from the Abbé Norton, requesting that M. 
Chambel would immediately repair to the office of the journal. 

Laura hastened to her husband's room, and was hesitating 
whether she should awake him, when he started up from his 
sleep uttering an ejaculation of horror. 

“Heavens! Pierre,” exclaimed Laura; “what means this 
mental agony? I know—I feel convinced that you are labouring 
under some misfortune which you conceal from me?’ 

“No, dearest,” he said, assuming a sudden air of composure: 
“it was a dream—a fearful dream—nothing more.” 

“God grant that it may be so!” said Laura; and she then 
delivered the Abbe Norton’s message. 

Chambel hastily dressed himself and repaired to the office, 
where he found the Abbé and M. de Morency. 

“My dear sir,” said M. Norton, “we have sent for you on a 
most important matter. The truth is, that the Abbé Fortin, whom 
you saw the night before last, is one of the most staunch and 
active members of the Society of Jesus—that society whose 
interests we have the honour to support by means of our 
journal, The consequence is that the Abbé has many enemies; 
and we have every reason to believe that those enemies are not 
inactive. In a word, the Abbé was attacked in his carriage—on 
the northern road—last night, by an individual wearing a black 
mask: and had it not been for the postilion, at whom the 
desperado vainly discharged a pistol—* 

At that moment the door opened, and M. de Morency 
exclaimed, “Here comes M. Fortin to tell his own tale; so that 
M, Chambel may draw it up with all its details for our journal.” 

But an extraordinary scene then took place. The Abbe Fortin 
started when he beheld Chambel; and the young man uttered an 
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ejaculation of horror as his eyes fell on the countenance of the 
Jesuit. 

“Miscreant!” cried the Abbe Fortin, rushing forward and 
seizing Chambel by the collar: “justice will at length have its 
due.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the Abbé Norton: “this 
gentleman is one of the editors of my journal. You must be 
deceived, brother?” 

“No,” answered the Abbé Fortin: “in this wretch I find the 
assassin of my friend, Jacques Durantal.” 

“Impossible!” cried M. de Morency. 

“Tt is true! said the Abbé Fortin: “let him deny it if he can. 
Call the gendarmes.” 

“Mercy—mercy!” ejaculated Chambel: “do not ruin me— 
do not expose me—do not hand me over to the executioner! 
Pity for my poor wife, if not for me!” 

“Pity, vile wretch!” cried the ecclesiastic, who still held him 
in his grasp; “had you any pity for 

Jacques Durantal?” 

And the Abbé rang the bell violently. The summons was 
immediately answered by a domestic. 

“Procure the attendance of a guard to arrest the murderer,” 
said the Abbé Fortin in a firm tone, while the Abbé Norton and 
M. de Morency exchanged looks of the deepest horror and 
dismay. 

This command was obeyed: and in a few minutes Pierre 
Chambel was in the custody of the officers of justice. 


Chapter Five: The Catastrophe 
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Six weeks after the events which are detailed in the 
preceding chapter, the following scene took place at the 
residence of the Chambels. Laura was lying upon her death- 
bed; and by the side of that couch sate the Abbé Norton and 
Madame de Morency. The mark of the Destroying Angel was 
already upon the countenance of the dying woman: she 
breathed with difficulty; and her eyes, once so brilliant, were 
cold and glazed. 

“My dear madam,” said the Abbé, “console yourself. M. 
Fortin is exercising all his influence —and it is great—to obtain 
a commutation of the fearful sentence; but I dare not tell you to 
hope. The deed for which M. Chambel is condemned—coupled 
with the murderous attack upon the Abbé,—that attack which 
was so singularly proved to have been committed by your 
unhappy husband—” 

“Alas! I know that there is no hope,” murmured Laura, 
faintly. “But let me exert myself to speak the few words which 
I desire you, Madame de Morency—to hear—and to hear 
which,” she added emphatically, “I this morning requested you 
to come hither.” 

“You speak bitterly,” said Madame de Morency: “I know 
not how I can have earned for myself your anger.” 

“Tt was precisely to explain this that I have requested your 
presence,” continued Laura, rising a little in her bed, and 
supporting herself upon the pillows. 

“Proceed: I listen,” said Madame de Morency. 

“Shall I retire?” demanded the Abbé Norton. 

“No, sir,” exclaimed Laura; “ you are a friend of Monsieur 
and Madame de Morency; and it will be as well for you to hear 
what I have now to say. Madam,” she continued, turning 
towards the lady who sate by her bed-side, “you love my 
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husband! Nay, deny it not: I had positive proof that you, the 
woman of mature age, dared address a confession of tenderness 
to my husband, a young man whose passions unfortunately 
have not been curbed by the experience of years.” 

“Ah! Madame Chambel,” ejaculated Madame de Morency, 
“take care of what you say! Why assail my character at a 
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moment when , 





“When I am about to appear before my Maker,” added 
Laura, solemnly: “‘and therefore is my assertion the more 
worthy of belief, and should convey a more impressive lesson 
to your mind, Yes, madam, I read a portion of your letter—of 
that letter which you addressed to the unfortunate young man 
who owed so deep a debt of gratitude, if not of love, to me. You 
should know that I sacrificed everything for that young man, 
and that my affection for him led to the fatal crime for which 
he is doomed to suffer. He was obscure—and I raised him up; 
he was poor—and I made him comparatively wealthy; he had 
talent—and I encouraged him to cultivate it. He had no place, 
no rank, no name in society, until I gave him all. An orphan, or 
at least a foundling, whom poor peasants reared in charity, he 
owed everything to me. Ah! madam, it was cutting to my soul 
to see him inveigled into your meshes. You weep, madam; but 
you would appreciate all my feelings had you seen that young 
man as I first saw him—in an obscure state—dwelling in a 
miserable hut on Vans-la pavée common—” 
ejaculated Madame de 
Morency, with horror depicted on her countenance, down 
which the tears were trickling from her eyes. 
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“Vans-la-payee common 


“Vans-la-pavée common,” proceeded Laura, surprised at 
this interruption; “and that hut was the residence of him who is 
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now my husband 
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“And the names of those peasants who brought him up?” 
cried Madame de Morency, with singular wildness of manner: 
“speak—speak! Their names what—what were their names?” 

“Lemoine,” answered Laura. 

“And the Christian name of your husband?” 

“Oh, we disguised our real names when we came to live in 
Paris,” said Laura: “my husband was known in his childhood 
as Auguste.” 

“Merciful heavens, it is the same 
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cried Madame de 
Morency; then, turning towards the Abbé Norton, she said in a 
hoarse and hollow tone, “He whom we have known as Pierre 
Chambel is our son—our child—the fruit of our love in my 
early youth! Heaven have mercy upon me!” 

“Our son! what mean you, wretched woman?” cried the 
Abbé, “Was the story that you told me of his death, ere I left 
the army and entered the church—” 

“That story was false,’ said Madame de Morency: “I 
entrusted the innocent little being to those peasants, and 
promised to provide for its maintenance. But I left the 
neighbourhood with my family, as you well know, and—” 

“My husband your son!” cried Laura, “ Oh, madam, now all 
earthly influence must be used to save him! Tell me, madam— 
tell me—you will do all you can to save your son?” 

“T will, I will, Laura!” said Madame de Morency, sobbing 
violently; then, turning towards the Abbé Norton, she said, 
“You possess the power to save him: the Archbishop of Paris 
is your patron—you have only to ask and he will accede. His 
influence with the court can secure the royal mercy. Go—lose 
not a moment!” 

“Yes,” cried the Abbé, “I will save my son—he shall be 
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saved 
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And the priest rushed from the room in a state of mind more 
readily imagined than described. 
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Pierre Chambel’s life was saved, but upon condition that he 
should remain fur a period of ten years in a gloomy prison. On 
the same day that this commutation of his original sentence was 
made known to the heartbroken wife, the hand of death closed 
her eyes for ever. But she died with a smile upon her lips; for 
she reflected that the unhappy young man had now ample time 
for repentance; and that in another clime, at the expiration of 
his term of imprisonment, he might yet atone for the errors and 
crimes of his earlier years. 

This hope has been fulfilled; but it was only when Madame 
de Morency was upon her deathbed seven years ago that Pierre 
Chambel became acquainted with the names of the authors of 
his being. 
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Margaret Catchpole 


Many persons are still living in the county of Suffolk who are 
well acquainted with the incidents of Margaret Catchpole’s life; 
and, should any of our readers doubt the accuracy of the 
extraordinary circumstances contained in this biographical 
sketch, a reference to old files of newspaper, and to the printed 
annals of crime, will speedily convince them that we now offer 
no fiction, but a series of strange truths, to their attention.*° 

Margaret Catchpole was born in the year 1773, at a little 
cottage near Nacton, Suffolk. Her father, Jonathan Catchpole, 
was a ploughman upon the farm of Mr, Denton. When a child, 
Margaret was fond of riding upon the cart-horses, and indulged 
in feats of agility and strength which were rather suitable to a 
young lad than a girl. Her father and brothers indulged her in 
these freaks; and by the time she was ten or eleven years old, 
she could ride on horse-back as well as any person, male or 
female, in the neighbourhood. She was of a kind and good 
disposition; and much of her time was occupied in attending 
upon the sick bed of her sister Susan. 

The Catchpole family was intimate with the Cracknells, 
who kept a small chandlery shop upon Mr. Denton’s farm. One 
evening the Cracknells gave a little entertainment, and of 
course the Catchpoles were invited. At this time Margaret was 
sixteen; and, although by no means pretty, she was well 
formed, had jetty hair, fine black eyes, and a pale but not 
uninteresting countenance. At that entertainment Margaret 


46 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘Margaret Catchpole’, 
Reynolds's Miscellany, 5 April 1845, pp. 87-88. 
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encountered a young man of the name of William Laud; and 
they sate or danced together the whole evening. In a word, there 
was a species of “love at first sight” between the youthful 
couple; and as William Laud was a fine, active young fellow, 
there seemed a certain fitness in their union which did not 
escape the eyes of their parents, William and Margaret became 
engaged to each other in due course; and it was determined that 
they should be married as soon as William could obtain some 
settled employment. At length William called to inform his 
betrothed that he had resolved to accept the proposal of one 
Captain Bargood, and embrace a sailor's life for a year or two, 
the captain having offered to receive him on board one of his 
own trading vessels. Margaret could not combat this resolution; 
but the dying Susan, her sister, reproached William for being 
too worldly-minded, too little religious, and too flippant in his 
conversation; and she concluded her solemn discourse by 
declaring her conviction that “Margaret would never marry 
William Laud!” 

William took little notice of the prophecy and remonstrance; 
but it made a deep impression upon Margaret, William 
departed, and a few days afterwards Susan was a corpse; but 
ere the young woman breathed her last, she implored her 
surviving sister to beware of William Laud! 

Months passed away, and Margaret had received no tidings 
of William, One day a sailor presented himself at the cottage, 
and enquired if “Miss Margaret Catchpole dwelt there?” The 
reply was an affirmative; and the sailor entered, bearing with 
him a large packet, which he depo- sited upon the table, saying, 
“This is a present from William Laud to Miss Margaret.” The 
parcel was opened; it contained lace and ribbons, silks and 
stuffs, gloves and scents; tea, coffee, sugar, snuff and tobacco; 
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meerschaum pipes with silver-tipped bowls and tubes; in a 
word, enough to stock a small shop, Margaret's heart instantly 
sank within her, sudden light broke in upon her mind:— 
William Laud had become a smuggler! 

Recovering her presence of mind, she desired one of her 
brothers to help her to tie up the parcel; and, when this was 
done, she said to the sailor, “My good man, you may take all 
this finery away with you again. Neither my father nor myself 
will accept of it. But tell William Laud that a single riband, 
honestly purchased, would have pleased me more than 
valuables by which he cannot have honourably come.” The 
man, however, refused to take the parcel away with him; “For,” 
said he, “William Laud is the captain of the vessel to which I 
belong, and I should not dare offend him. He is all-powerful 
with our owner, Bargood, and I would advise you to throw 
away this stupid squeamishness.” Nothing could change 
Margaret’s intentions; the sailor refused to take away the 
parcel, and departed in an ill-humour; and, when he was gone, 
the Catchpoles held a consultation to determine what they 
should do with the contraband articles. 

In the midst of the debate, Mrs. Cracknell called, and was 
duly informed of the incident that had just taken place. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cracknell, “times are very hard, and the 
laws are very severe; and I don’t see any harm in a body getting 
a little money by a sidewind now and then. Give me those 
articles; I can dispose of them in a quiet way; and I will take 
care of you. You may have your groceries and other things at 
my house without payment for six months to come.” 

Margaret remained silent; her scruples only required the 
removal of the goods from the cottage, and old Catchpole 
snapped at Mrs, Cracknell’s offer. The bargain was struck, and 
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in the evening Cracknell called and fetched away the things. 
But Margaret remembered the words of her deceased sister, and 
she wept bitterly. Regularly every month the same sailor, who 
had visited the cottage as above described, called with presents 
for Margaret, and tender messages from Williams and the 
contraband articles all found their way to the Cracknells’ shop. 
The brothers of Margaret became completely demoralised by 
the sources of enjoyment opened to them through these means; 
the Cracknells always supplied them with ready money; they 
grew idle and dissipated; and the once honest labourers were 
now the constant guests of the publican. At length Charles, the 
elder brother, was inveigled into the meshes of a recruiting 
sergeant, and embarked with an infantry regiment for the East 
Indies; Robert, the second brother, died of delirium tremens in 
1791; and James, the younger brother, turned poacher, and was 
shot in an affray with game-keepers. Thus did the presents of 
William Laud deprive old Jonathan Catchpole of his three sons, 
and Margaret of her three brothers. 

The Catchpole family became the object of suspicion and 
distrust in the neighbourhood. Strange stories were circulated 
relative to Margaret’s connexion with the smugglers. The 
consequence was that old Jonathan was compelled to change 
his abode; and, from a regular workman, he became a jobbing 
labourer, obtaining employment when and where he could. 

Meantime the name of William Laud grew famous—or 
rather infamous; and the deeds which distinguished him in his 
desperate avocations, and in the constant collision with which 
he and the preventive officers found themselves, became the 
theme of general conversation. In one of those encounters 
William Laud was fearfully wounded in the head, and was 
conveyed to Captain Bargood’s house. The same sailor, whom 
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we have already seen visiting the Catchpoles, and whose name 
was John Luff, now called upon Margaret, and implored her to 
hasten to the presence of the wounded man. Not for one 
moment did Margaret hesitate. She was deeply attached to 
William; and she had now two objects in view. She was anxious 
to tend him on his sick couch; and she longed to draw him away 
from his desperate course of life. 

She accordingly hastened to the house where William lay 
concealed, under the protection of Captain Bargood, his patron. 
The lovers now met after a separation of two years; and for a 
few moments the past conduct of Laud was entirely forgotten 
by the affectionate girl. She then dressed his wounds, and 
resolved upon remaining with him until his recovery. She 
constantly seized opportunities of remonstrating with Laud 
upon his illegal and dangerous pursuits. She endeavoured to 
awaken religious feelings in his mind by reading the Bible to 
him; and there were moments when she really made a deep 
impression upon him. Weeks passed away, and she never 
deserted him. He at length recovered, and faithfully promised 
her to quit his former companions and ways, and enter on board 
a Dutch trader. She believed him; they parted once again; and 
Margaret felt happy under the impression that she had worked 
a great and important change in her lover's mind and condition. 

She now seriously thought of going out to service; and, 
through some kind friends who still looked favourably upon 
her, she obtained a place at the Priory Farm, belonging to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wake, at Downham Reach. She proceeded to her 
situation in 1792, and became a servant of all work. There was 
a young man employed upon the farm, whose name was John 
Barry. He soon became enamoured of Margaret, and proposed 
to her. She at once, and with extreme candour, revealed to him 
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her attachment to, and engagement with, William Laud, 
declaring at the same time that she would never marry another, 
so long as William Laud was alive. 

In the meantime William Laud had returned to his old 
pursuits, and was again the commander of a desperate band of 
smugglers. His passion for Margaret amounted almost to a 
species of madness, and he determined to possess her. He 
communicated his feelings and his wishes to John Luff; and 
this black-hearted villain proposed that they should carry her 
off. William might then marry her in Holland. This proposition 
was well received by Margaret’s lover; and it was resolved to 
put the scheme into immediate effect. A note was sent to the 
Priory Farm to inform Margaret that William was most anxious 
to see her, and appointing a time and place for the interview. 
The time was evening—the place was the sea-shore. The reader 
need scarcely be told that Margaret gladly flew to the 
appointment. She believed that her lover had abandoned his late 
desperate courses, and had become an honest man. It was 
therefore with the more readiness and with greater joy that she 
repaired to the coast where she was to meet him. 

He landed from a little boat, and in a few moments they 
were in each other’s arms. He then hastily implored her to 
accompany him to Holland, where their hands should be united. 
She refused: a vague suspicion of evil darted into her mind. 
That fear was in another instant confirmed; for the light of the 
moon revealed to her the person of John Luff in the rear, who 
kept watch at a little distance. Then the poor girl felt afraid. 
Could it be possible? had William deceived her? was he once 
more the companion of smugglers? 

She expressed her alarms to William. He laughed and 
answered evasively. She began to reprove him mildly, and to 
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implore him to listen to her warning voice. At that moment the 
voice of Luff was heard:—“Come, Bill—none of this delay: the 
preventives are about!” Laud seized Margaret round the waist, 
and hurried her towards the boat, whispering in her ear, 
“Forgive me dear girl—forgive me: it is my love that makes me 
thus desperate!” But Margaret would not be pacified: she 
struggled and screamed: still Laud relinquished not his hold. 
Already was the margin of the ocean gained, when a person 
rushed from an adjacent copse, sprang upon the smugglers, and 
felled Willian Laud to the ground, Margaret escaped; but Luff 
darted with demoniac rage and intent upon her deliverer. The 
latter had but a stout ash-stick in his hand: still he wielded it 
manfully against the cutlass of his enemy:—then, watching an 
opportunity, he darted off quickly as a fawn, and escaped into 
the copse. The smugglers did not follow him; and the deliverer 
of Margaret reached Priory Farm in safety;—for he was John 
Barry, the unsuccessful suitor for her hand. 

Soon after this incident, John Barry departed for Australia, 
where he had obtained a grant of land, and whither he was glad 
to proceed in order to separate from the object of his hopeless 
passion. But when he took leave of Margaret, he declared his 
unalterable love for her, and begged her to think sometimes of 
one who was so devotedly attached to her. Circumstances 
compelled Margaret to leave Priory Farm and return home. She 
was one day visited by William Laud; and his sophistry, aided 
by her love, enabled him to make his peace with her for the 
desperate attempt he had practised to carry her off by violence. 
He then declared that reflection had lately induced him to 
resolve upon changing his ways; and he took leave of her with 
a solemn assurance that he would embark on board of a man- 
of-war, and never return until he should have retrieved his 
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character. This time William was sincere; and Margaret 
believed him. They parted with mutual vows of love; and 
Margaret felt more happy than she had been for some time. 

In the course of a few weeks Margaret obtained the situation 
of housemaid in the service of Mr. and Mrs. Cobbold. The 
dwelling of this couple was known as the Cliff, and stood on 
the banks of the Orwell. Here Margaret’s time passed smoothly 
on until May, 1797, when she received a letter signed William 
Laud dated from the Dog and Bone public-house in the 
Borough of Southwark, and earnestly a her to repair to London 
without delay, that their hands might be united. She was 
overjoyed with these news. But how was she to get to London? 
She had no money; and she knew that her master and mistress 
would not grant her leave to undertake a journey which was to 
lead her to William Laud. She, however, soon made up her 
mind how to act. She attired herself in the garb of a groom; and 
mounting one of Cobbold’s horses, commenced her journey. 
We have said that when a child, she delighted in riding on 
horseback; and this freak of her childhood stood her in good 
stead by giving her experience for the present occasion, She 
actually rode Mr. Cobbold’s horse from Ipswich to London in 
eight hours and a half—a distance of seventy miles! 

She alighted at the Bull in Aldgate; and, determined not to 
go empty-handed to rejoin her lover, intimated to the landlord 
her desire to sell her horse. A customer was soon found; eighty 
guineas were offered for the animal; and the bar was about to 
be brought to a close, when constables entered the inn-yard, 
and took the pretended groom into custody. The horse had been 
missed immediately after Margaret’s departure: a pursuit had 
commenced and she had been traced, stage by stage, from 
Ipswich to London. 
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Margaret was taken before Mr N. Bond, the sitting- 
magistrate at the (then) Whitechapel Police-court, and 
committed for trial. But as the offence was committed in the 
country, she was re- moved to the county gaol at Ipswich. To 
attempt to describe the unfortunate young woman’s feelings, 
would be impossible. 

The trial took place on the ninth of August, 1797, before 
Lord Chief Baron Macdonald. Margaret pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced to death. The judge, in condemning her, declared that 
he had never known, throughout his judicial experience, a 
person who was so well acquainted with the principles of right 
and wrong—good and evil—and who had perverted that 
discriminative power in so strange a manner. The sentence was 
afterwards commuted to seven years imprisonment in Ipswich 
gaol; and she became the servant of Mrs. Ripshaw, the wife of 
the governor of the prison. 

Two years passed away; and her exemplary conduct led to 
hopes that at the expiration of another twelvemonth she would 
be restored to liberty. But it happened that William Laud, who 
had lately returned to his former evil practises was arrested 
upon a charge of smuggling, tried, and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment in Ipswich gaol. As Margaret washed the linen 
of the prisoners, she was frequently compelled to visit the 
men’s wards in the day time. There she one day encountered 
William Laud—him whom she had never for a moment 
forgotten—never deserted in her heart. Dread was the effect of 
this meeting upon Margaret. The hope of obtaining a remission 
of her sentence happening to be defeated, William Laud 
prevailed upon her to attempt an escape from the gaol as soon 
as his term of incarceration should have arrived. 
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At length he was set tree; and the plan for escape was duly 
settled and arranged. When the appointed night arrived, 
Margaret managed to avoid being locked in her cell; and at 
eleven o’clock she found herself at liberty in one of the court- 
yards. But how was she to mount the wall. She was provided 
with a rope—and that was all. Casting around her eyes she 
espied, by the moonlight, a large frame that was used to cover 
the governor’s flower-beds, By dint of immense exertions she 
raised it in a sloping position against the wall. Here was a ladder 
for her. She then took a clothes prop, and mounting her ladder, 
fixed, by means of the prongs of the prop, the noose of the rope 
over the upright piece of iron on the wall which sustained the 
horizontal bar of the chevaux-de-frize. She then drew herself up 
by the line to the top of the wall, and actually bent her body 
over the bristling spikes. The chevaux-de-frize revolved, and 
she was thrown over to the outer side of the wall. The rope 
enabled her to lower herself down in safety; and as the clock of 
Saint Clement’s Church, Ipswich, struck twelve, she was free! 

William Laud received her in his arms; and they fled 
together. In a bye-place Margaret shifted her clothes, and 
donned a sailor’s garb. They then proceeded towards the 
Orwell-ferry, on their way to Sutton Walks and Sudbourn. And 
now they have reached the ferry—they are about to enter a boat 
which John Luff has provided for them, when a body of the 
Preventive Guards rush up to the spot. Margaret fainted through 
excessive alarm. William Laud, with a pistol in each hand, 
strode over her, and swore he would defend her and himself, or 
die. A terrible combat took place between the smugglers and 
the revenue officers; and William Laud was shot dead with a 
pistol-bullet. Thus was fulfilled Susan’s prophecy: Margaret 
never married William Laud! 
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Margaret never married William Laud! The young woman 
was taken to Ipswich, recognised, and conveyed back to the 
gaol. In due time she was brought to trial before the same judge 
who had before condemned her. The law was imperative. Any 
person who, suffering a commuted sentence, broke prison, was 
doomed to undergo the original penalty. This was death; and 
Margaret, who again pleaded guilty, was again condemned to 
die! But powerful interest was made in her behalf; and her 
sentence was commuted to transportation for life. She 
accordingly sailed for Australia in May, 1801. 

On her arrival in New South Wales she obtained a good 
situation in a menial capacity, and con- ducted herself in so 
exemplary a manner, that she speedily obtained privileges and 
indulgences which greatly alleviated the sorrows of her 
condition. 

And now we come to the last strange incident in this 
woman’s remarkable life. In the month of June, 1812, Margaret 
Catchpole became the wife of Mr. John Barry, of Windsor 
Place, near the Hawksberry Green Hills, in Australia. Thus did 
she espouse the man who had loved her so tenderly and many 
years previously in England, and who had saved her from the 
mad designs of William Laud. The fruits of this union were one 
son and two daughters; who have recently come to settle in the 
land of their parent’s nativity. John Barry departed this life on 
the 9th of September, 1827; and Margaret died on the 10th of 
September, 1841. The latter portion of her life was spent in ease 
and comfort; and her children have inherited a considerable 
property by her decease. Not one single incident of the above 
romantic narrative is exaggerated—much less invented: every 
line—every word is true;—and we now leave this history, 
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without comment, for the contemplation and reflection of our 
readers. 
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A Guillotine Scene in France 


Being at Dunkirk a few years ago, I heard that a murderer was 
to be executed at Mount Cassel; and I resolved to witness the 
scene.*’ I accordingly rose very early on the fated morning, and 
ordered a post-chaise to take me to the town where the dreadful 
tragedy was about to be enacted. After a ride of about an hour 
and a half, through a fine district, the height of Mount Cassel 
developed itself in bold outline in the horizon. A number of 
large windmills upon the summit of the hill met my eyes; and 
as I advanced more nearly towards the place of destination, the 
beauty of the adjacent country and distant scenery seemed to 
borrow new charms. At length, just as the clock of the town 
struck-seven, the vehicle rolled along that part of the road, 
which runs round the northern vase of the lofty mountain; and 
in ten minutes more I stopped at the Hotel d’ Angleterre. This 
establishment is situate upon the Grande Place, or Market- 
Place, on which an immense crowd had already assembled; 
and, in the midst of that multitude, rose high in the air the beams 
and axe of the dread engine of slaughter which had been erected 
to wreak the vengeance of the law upon a criminal. 

The morning was now delightful in the extreme,—but never 
more were the seasons and their changes to shed joy upon the 
soul of the doomed one;—never again would it be his in this 
life to mark the ingress of one, or the egress of another Spring, 
which is so charming, with its soft mornings, and buds, and 
blossoms, when earth has shaken off the icy hand of winter;— 
Summer, so pleasant with its bright evenings, and flowers, and 


47 Original citation: George W.M. Reynolds, ‘A Guillotine Scene in 
France’, Reynolds ’s Miscellany, 14 November 1846, 25-26. 
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rural scenes, and excursions— Autumn, so delicious with its 
golden days, each one of which we could cleave to for ever; 
when the fields are heavy with the yellow harvest, and the 
gardens hang ruddy with fruits, and the sun, shorn of his fiery 
beams, is succeeded at night by the harvest-moon;—and then 
old Winter, offering his bright, fireside, with pleasant friends 
or pleasant books; when, in spite of the freezing air-without, 
the flow of soul gushes most sparkling within; so that while its 
chilling breath may blight all nature without, yet it is powerless 
upon the heart and soul of man;—all these seasons, with their 
changes and their varied blessings,— were now as nothing in 
respect to that wretched man who was hovering upon the verge 
of eternity: unless, indeed, that cold winter which stands last 
upon our st,*® be taken as an affecting type of the other winter 
now about to follow—that long, cold, freezing winter in which 
no man can work! 

The criminal, it appeared, had been convicted of a heinous 
offence—that of murder, accompanied by robbery, and other 
violence of an infamous nature in respect to a poor girl who had 
acted in the capacity of servant to the deceased. The victim of 
the assassination was a small farmer residing in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Cassel, upon the estate of the Count 
de Vandamme; and the perpetrator of the dreadful action was 
the farmer’s nephew—a dissolute wild, and incorrigible young 
man of only three-and-twenty. He had been arrested a few days 
after the murder, and in course of time was tried at Hazebrouck, 
where he was found guilty. The sentence was death. The culprit 
appealed unsuccessfully to the Court of Cassation, by which 


48 The newspaper here is illegible; perhaps the printers were a bit 
remiss in doing their jobs. 
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tribunal the former judgment was confirmed; and the day of 
execution had now arrived. The prisoner had been transferred 
on the previous evening from the prison of Hazebrouck to that 
of Mount Cassel, at which latter town the execution was 
ordered to take place, the crime having been perpetrated in the 
vicinity. At a quarter to eight ‘o'clock the bell of the church 
began to toll. By this time the entire market-place was thronged 
‘with spectators; and every window commanding a view of the 
scene was crowded with: human heads. Five thousand pair of 
eyes seemed to have made the scaffold the focus to which all 
their visual rays were directed. But there was no improper 
conduct amongst that living ocean, which appeared as if it had 
come to dash its wares against the guillotine—that dread and 
mysterious lighthouse erected there to warn away the giddy 
mariner from the shoals and sunken rocks of life! There was a 
busy hum—a murmuring sound—like the whispering of 
myriads of voices;—but there were no indecent cries—no 
querulous ejaculations—no profane talk—no ribald jokes—no 
snatches of flash songs—no loud and boisterous laughter. The 
deportment of the multitudes in the market-place was as 
respectable and decent as that of the better classes who 
occupied the windows of the dwellings overlooking it. 

It was now three minutes to eight and a breathless silence 
suddenly prevailed—like that Sudden and awe-inspiring lulling 
of the breeze upon the ocean just before the wing of the 
hurricane sweeps over its surface. That silence was broken by 
the chant of sacred hymns; and from my window at the hotel I 
could now descry the funeral cavalcade slowly approaching 
from the farther extremity of the Grande Place. At first it 
seemed a dark line of persons, whose sombre uniformity was 
broken by the white robes of two priests;—but as the mournful 
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procession drew gradually nearer and nearer, I could 
distinguish the tall and marshal forms of the gendarmes with 
their drawn swords—the figures of the usher of the court which 
condemned the prisoner—the gaoler, the commissary of police, 
the mayor, and other civic authorities—and amidst them all the 
person of that young and Iuckless man for whom all this parade, 
ceremony, interest, anxiety, curiosity, and assembly of 
multitudes had taken place. Oh! say not that one life is nothing 
in the great chain of creation:—the doom of one miserable 
being, who had never done a good action in his life, and who 
had hitherto dragged on grovelling existence unnoticed and 
unknown, had caused the neighbouring towns and villages to 
pour forth their crowds, had set the men of justice and the men 
of the sword to work, and had collected all together in one point 
on this fatal morning! 

No insult was offered to the prisoner as he passed slowly 
along, the passage opened, for him by the crowd;—but if there 
were no public demonstration calculated to wound him, there 
was also an absence of any kind sympathy tending to cheer him. 
A deep, a stern, a solemn, a religious silence was maintained 
by the multitude, as the malefactor, attended by the two priests, 
dragged himself to the foot of the guillotine. At that moment 
the executioner, attended by his two assistants, appeared upon 
the scaffold. He lowered the axe, tried its edge, and then 
greased the grooves in which it worked up and down, with a 
piece of a candle. The gendarmes helped the condemned one 
up the steps to the platform; his face was colourless, and upon 
it could death impress no more hideous expression, nor throw 
amore ashy pallor than it already wore. His legs almost refused 
to perform their office; his hands were clasped together, in 
bitter—bitter agony of mind;—but his eyeballs seemed dead 
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and lustreless, although his brain was at that moment the seat 
of such appalling—such withering—such lightning-blasting 
thoughts! — 

Oh! who may say what agonies were experienced by that 
young man during the few moments he stood upon the platform 
of the guillotine, while the executioner’s assistants bound him 
to the fatal plank? Who shall decide whether that short interval 
of ineffable horror were not meet expiation for even the dread 
crime of which he had been guilty? Oh! too dread subject for 
contemplation if mortal have exceeded the trust reposed in him, 
and flown in the face of his Maker by taking away, even under 
the semblance and sanction of human justice; the lives of those 
who are created in that Maker's image! 

The dread preparations were completed;— the criminal was 
bound powerless to a plank, which was then lowered to a 
horizontal position, and shoved onward until the head of the 
miserable man fitted into a hollow in a block of wood, 
perpendicularly placed beneath the hatchet. Another block of 
wood, also with a semi-circular hollowing, was drawn down 
above his neck, so that his head was fixed in a hole resembling 
those of the stocks. The priests leant forward to Whisper the 
last consolation of man in the malefactor’s ears, and, all being 
ready, the executioner pulled a string which let the fatal axe 
loose. Down—down the newly greased grooves it fell, quick as 
the eyes can wink; and the head was here—and the trunk was 
there! 

And then the crowds began to disperse—but less rapidly 
than they had assembled; and one by one the spectators 
withdrew their heads from the windows,—and the casements 
themselves were closed, or had their curtains drawn down,— 
and in an hour after the execution not a trace of that supreme 
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act of the law was left—no, not even the blood of the criminal 
upon the pavement, nor a rafter of the guillotine in the market 
place. 
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Translations of Victor Hugo’s Works 


Napoleon the Second: An Ode 
Translated from the French of Victor Hugo.” 


A quarter of a century has gone, 

Since Gallia welcom’d her Napoleon’s son; 

The heav’n was low’ring on th’ expectant earth, 
Before th’ imperial consort gave him birth; 

And kingdoms trembled at the frolics wild 
Which Nature play’d to welcome Valour’s child. 


Tam’d as the steed which marks his master nigh, 

A prostrate empire waits that progeny— 

The progeny of one whose lasting name 
Transcendent shines above proud Cesar’s fame, 
Whose lips gave laws to Europe’s proudest thrones, 
And cover’d half the earth with bleaching bones. 


Anon that mighty conqu’ror stood before 
The host which knelt not there but to adore— 
And to the prostrate empire show’d his son, 
The glorious offspring of Napoleon, 

While joy and pleasure flash’d in ev’ry eye, 
And shouts redoubling echo’d to the sky. 


* Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘Napoleon the Second: An 
Ode. Translated from the French of Victor Hugo’, The Monthly 
Magazine, September 1837, pp. 302-06. 
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Then, as by magic influence, the breath 

Of that young child made all as still as death; 
And Paris quak’d—and steeple, church, and tow’r 
Shook to the base to rev’rence infant pow’r; 
While the long cannon at the palace-gate 
Bounded and leapt as they were animate! 


Elate with pride paternal—holy fire! 

Before his subjects stood th’ enraptur’d sire: 
His arms, 80 lately join’d across his breast, 
Now form’d a cradle for the infant’s rest— 
And that fair infant’s eye-balls caught the blaze 
Which lit the father’s in those glorious days. 


When to a kneeling host he thus had shown 
The new-born heir to his imperial throne, 

The ravish’d parent mentally review’d 

All Europe’s kingdoms by himself subdu’d; 
And, proud as eagle soaring to the sky, 

“They wait,” he said, “for this—my progeny!” 


IL. 


But who may tell what secrets lie 

Conceal’d in thee, Futurity? 

Each morning marks some victim’s doom— 

Each night frowns o’er a new-made tomb!— 
Futurity! in thee appears Th’ uncertain glimpse of 
unborn years— 

Hopes—promises—deceits—and fears— 
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And monarch’s misery: 
Puff d up with pride, Ambition’s son 
To ruin rushes blindly on, 
Unstable as the bird upon 

The forest’s tallest tree! 


From year to year we wind our toilsome way, 
While myst’ry still enshrouds’the future day; 
No human might, no sage’s magic spell, 

Can bid that future day its secrets tell; 

But still the spectre, form’d of doubt and dread, 
Attends our steps, and haunts us in our bed. 


To-morrow! what may bring to light 
Thy dawn upon the present night? 
Wilt thou not perfect that which man 
To-day in confidence began?— 
To-morrow! like a shadow cast 
Along the ocean’s bosom vast— 
Or as a mist upon the blast— 
A cloud that veils each star— 
Art thou, To-morrow! curious name, 
To which belong disgrace or fame, 
Monarch’s renown, and nation’s shame, 
Peace, or revolt, and war! 


To-morrow—foaming steeds to battle wend, 
To-morrow—Moscow’s flames to heav’n ascend, 
To-morrow—amartial hosts flock o’er the plain, 
To-morrow—Waterloo is fought in vain, 
To-morrow—exile marks the hero’s doom, 
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To-morrow—see! they bear him to the tomb! 


Napoleon! thou in pomp may’st go 

Through conquer’d cities, to and fro; 

Thou, with thy myriads, mayest decide, 

In dismal strife, the battle-tide; 

Before thee rivers may retreat, 

Victory humble at thy feet, 

And Conquest come thy steps to greet, 
With music in her train; 

Renown may publish thy return 

From battle—and the trophi’d urn 

With incense fragrantly may burn 

To welcome thee again;— 


Yes—thou may’st rule each kingdom and each state, 
Thou canst not change the destiny of Fate; 

And all thy might—thy glory—and thy pow’r 

In vain essay to stop thy dying hour:— 

Though thou may’st blast whole armies with thy 
breath, 

Thou wilt not triumph o’er the shafts of death! 


IH. 


Such ‘s the will of heav’n!—When fortune smil’d 
In all her bounty on that infant child— 

When Roman pride was humbled to the boy, 

And Cesar’s diadem became his toy; 

When Gallia’s multitudes around him came 

To rev’rence one who bore a hero’s name; 
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And when his father, in the ranks of war, 
Pursu’d his endless victories afar— 

Then, round the cradle where the infant lay, 

The slaughter’d foes were heap’d in grim array— 
When all the world unto its centre shook, 

And empires trembled at Napoleon’s look— 
When the glad sire this heritage had won, 
Sceptres and crowns—all destin’d for his son— 
When marble palaces, in grandeur high, 

Were rais’d to lodge the hero’s progeny— 

And when delusive Hope unto his ear 

Whisper’d bright promises of grandeur near; 
When she stretch’d forth this honi’d bowl, his lip 
Essay’d in vain the pois’nous sweets to sip, 

For Austria’s angry genius came between, 

And bore him trembling from the joyous scene! 


IV. 


>Twas Sunset!—Perched upon a lofty tree, 

An eagle rul’d the forest’s destiny: 

But suddenly he fell—for, from behind, 

Came with o’er-whelming force the rushing wind; 
And England seis’d the eagle—and his brood 

For vengeful Austria’s maw became the food. 


Reader! dost seek to know the warrior’s fate? 
Go—ask those kings, whose prudence and whose hate 
Consign’d the hero to a wretched isle, 

Where joy was heard not—bliss ne’ er seen to smile, 
And where, accurséd doom! six years were spent, 
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Ling’ring and sad, in changeless banishment! 


And had he not one single tender tie, 

Have lion-hearts no soft’ning sympathy? 
Oh! yes—his child—the infant that he lov’d, 
From him so far across the seas remov’d; 
And all he had to soothe what few endure, 
In exile, was that infant’s miniature! 


By night, when all the bitterness of thought, 
His faded greatness to his memory brought, 
What did he seek, that thus he turned his eye, 
Around, about, while sentries, pacing nigh, 
Guarded the actions of the fallen man, 

As though his very sentiments they’d scan: 


What did he seek? —’Twas not a sad review 

Of all that he had compass’d or pass’d through;— 
Moscow, Marengo, Austerlitz, Arcole, 

The Pyramids, no longer fir’d his soul; 

He scarce remember’d how th’ Egyptian fled, 
When Cairo’s streets were cumber’d with the dead. 


What did he seek? —Full twenty years of war— 
Conquest—pursuit—retreat—and mortal jar— 





The banner waving in the roaring strife, 

The rush of armies, and the waste of life; 

And all that once his fev’rish soul might please, 
Oh! no—his wand’ring eye sought not for these! 


That anxious glance hop’d not in exile’s hour 
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To witness aught of his departed pow’r: 
Madrid, Aboukir, Kremlin, and the sound 
Of martial music echoing far around; 

The gallant warrior, dauntless in the fight, 
Parade at morn, and bivouac at night:— 


All this he reck’d not for! His eye alone 

Sought him that erst was destin’d for a throne. 

The little infant, who, in frolic mild, 

Beauteous as blushing morn, had look’d and smil’d, 
When first his father caught him to his breast, 

And felt—let sires themselves suppose the rest! 


But vainly sought his eye! St. Helen’s shore 
Re-echo’d to his sighs—heard him deplore, 

And mark’d his misery!—O thou sweet boy, 
Whose image gave an exil’d parent joy, 

And sooth’d th’acutest sorrows of his breast, 
May’st thou live on in peace—may’st thou be blest! 


V. 


But both are gone !—Great God, that speedy doom 
Fed with no common food the craving tomb! 

First fell the chieftain who the world o’ercame: 

Ten years elasped—the relict of his name 

Was called to join his parent, and the grave 
Conquer’d the child whose sire thou would’st not save 
Pride—glory—youth—the tomb has taken them— 
Nought left behind—no state—no diadem: 

Death, unrelenting, hurri’d all away, 
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The mighty and the fair return’d to clay; 
And dumb oblivion from the rolls of fame 
Sought to efface an everlasting name! 


VI. 


Say, Lord? for thou alone canst tell, 
Where lurks the good invisible 
Among the waves of discord’s sea, 
That ocean all so dark to me! 
Oppressive to a mighty state, 
Contention’s feuds the people hate, 
But who dare question that which 
Fate Has order’d to have been? 
Haply the earthquake, and the roar 
Of whirlpools, and the dang’rous shore— 
Haply the foaming deep rolls o’er 
Fair pearls that lie unseen! 


More baneful than the tempest’s force, 
Quicker than burning levin’s course, 
Internal feuds spread far and near, 
Ruin to commoner and peer! 
Then wherefore chaunt thy song in vain, 
Untimely bard?—In peace remain, 
Nor waste unto the reckless main 

A verse with ardour warm! 
Thy voice is echo’d by the blast, 
Thy music to the wind has pass’ d; 
And thou art lonely on the mast, 

A bird amidst the storm! 
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That storm redoubles! In the sky 

No spot is of an azure dye; 

Threat’ning and dark the heav’n appears— 
On earth are sorrows, wounds, and tears. 
The seas of civil discord roll— 
Trembles the globe from pole to pole, 
Heroes and monarchs are undone, 

With them Napoleon and his son!— 

As yet each wise essay is vain 

To stop the inroads of the main; 

Billows on foaming billows press, 

And all is horror and distress! 
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The Patience of the People 


("Il s'est dit tant de fois.")° 


How often have the people said: "What's power?" 
Who reigns soon is dethroned? each fleeting hour 
Has onward borne, as in a fevered dream, 

Such quick reverses, like a judge supreme— 
Austere but just, they contemplate the end 

To which the current of events must tend. 
Self-confidence has taught them to forbear, 

And in the vastness of their strength, they spare. 
Armed with impunity, for one in vain 

Resists a nation, they let others reign. 


*° Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, ‘The Patience of the People’, 
in The Works of Victor Hugo, ed. by Isabel F. Hapgood, Huntington 
Smith and Helen B. Dole, 8 vols (New York: The Kelmscott 
Society, 1888), II, p. 96. 
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Les Chants des Crepuscule—1849 


Prelude to the Chants des Crepuscule 
("De quel non te nommer?")°' 


{PRELUDE, a, Oct. 20, 1835.} 


How shall I note thee, line of troubled years, 
Which mark existence in our little span? 

One constant twilight in the heaven appears— 
One constant twilight in the mind of man! 


Creed, hope, anticipation and despair, 
Are but a mingling, as of day and night; 
The globe, surrounded by deceptive air, 
Is all enveloped in the same half-light. 


And voice is deadened by the evening breeze, 
The shepherd's song, or maiden's in her bower, 

Mix with the rustling of the neighboring trees, 
Within whose foliage is lulled the power. 


Yet all unites! The winding path that leads 

Thro' fields where verdure meets the trav'ller's eye. 
The river's margin, blurred with wavy reeds, 

The muffled anthem, echoing to the sky! 


5! Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, Songs of Twilight, 
Translated from the French of Victor Hugo (London: Librairie des 
Etrangers, 1836). Selections also found in Hapgood, Smith, and 
Dole, pp. 107-32. 
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The ivy smothering the arméd tower; 
The dying wind that mocks the pilot's ear; 
The lordly equipage at midnight hour, 
Draws into danger in a fog the peer; 


The votaries of Satan or of Jove; 

The wretched mendicant absorbed in woe; 
The din of multitudes that onward move; 

The voice of conscience in the heart below; 


The waves, which Thou, O Lord, alone canst still; 
Th' elastic air; the streamlet on its way; 

And all that man projects, or sovereigns will; 
Or things inanimate might seem to say; 


The strain of gondolier slow streaming by; 
The lively barks that o'er the waters bound; 

The trees that shake their foliage to the sky; 
The wailing voice that fills the cots around; 


And man, who studies with an aching heart— 

For now, when smiles are rarely deemed sincere, 
In vain the sceptic bids his doubts depart— 

Those doubts at length will arguments appear! 


Hence, reader, know the subject of my song— 
A mystic age, resembling twilight gloom, 

Wherein we smile at birth, or bear along, 
With noiseless steps, a victim to the tomb! 
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The Land of Fable 
(“L’Orient! Qu’y voyez-vous, poétes?”’)* 


{PRELUDE, b.} 


Now, vot’ries of the Muses, turn your eyes, 

Unto the East, and say what there appears! 
“Alas!” the voice of Poesy replies, 

“Mystic's that light between the hemispheres!” 


“Yes, dread’s the mystic light in yonder heaven— 
Dull is the gleam behind the distant hill; 

Like feeble flashes in the welkin driven, 
When the far thunder seems as it were still! 


“But who can tell if that uncertain glare 

Be Phoebus' self, adorned with glowing vest; 
Or, if illusions, pregnant in the air, 

Have drawn our glances to the radiant west? 


“Haply the sunset has deceived the sight— 
Perchance 'tis evening, while we look for morning; 
Bewildered in the mazes of twilight, 
That lucid sunset may appear a dawning!” 


* Original citation: Reynolds, Songs of Twilight and Hapgood, 
Smith, and Dole, pp. 108. 
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Marriage and Feasts 
(‘La salle est magnifique. ’”’)°? 


/IV. Aug. 23, 1839.} 


The hall is gay with limpid lustre bright— 
The feast to pampered palate gives delight— 
The sated guests pick at the spicy food, 

And drink profusely, for the cheer is good; 
And at that table—where the wise are few— 
Both sexes and all ages meet the view; 

The sturdy warrior with a thoughtful face— 
The am’rous youth, the maid replete with grace, 
The prattling infant, and the hoary hair 

Of second childhood's proselytes—are there;— 
And the most gaudy in that spacious hall, 
Are e'er the young, or oldest of them all 
Helmet and banner, ornament and crest, 

The lion rampant, and the jewelled vest, 

The silver star that glitters fair and white, 
The arms that tell of many a nation's might— 
Heraldic blazonry, ancestral pride, 

And all mankind invents for pomp beside, 
The wingéd leopard, and the eagle wild— 
All these encircle woman, chief and child; 
Shine on the carpet burying their feet, 

Adorn the dishes that contain their meat; 
And hang upon the drapery, which around 


% Original citation: Reynolds, Songs of Twilight and Hapgood, 
Smith, and Dole, pp. 114-16. 
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Falls from the lofty ceiling to the ground, 
Till on the floor its waving fringe is spread, 
As the bird's wing may sweep the roses’ bed.— 


Thus is the banquet ruled by Noise and Light, 
Since Light and Noise are foremost on the site. 


The chamber echoes to the joy of them 

Who throng around, each with his diadem— 
Each seated on proud throne—but, lesson vain! 
Each sceptre holds its master with a chain! 
Thus hope of flight were futile from that hall, 
Where chiefest guest was most enslaved of all! 
The godlike-making draught that fires the soul 
The Love—sweet poison-honey—past control, 
(Formed of the sexual breath—an idle name, 
Offspring of Fancy and a nervous frame)— 
Pleasure, mad daughter of the darksome Night, 
Whose languid eye flames when is fading light— 
The gallant chases where a man is borne 

By stalwart charger, to the sounding horn— 
The sheeny silk, the bed of leaves of rose, 
Made more to soothe the sight than court repose; 
The mighty palaces that raise the sneer 

Of jealous mendicants and wretches near— 
The spacious parks, from which horizon blue 
Arches o'er alabaster statues new; 

Where Superstition still her walk will take, 
Unto soft music stealing o'er the lake— 

The innocent modesty by gems undone— 

The qualms of judges by small brib'ry won— 
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The dread of children, trembling while they play— 
The bliss of monarchs, potent in their sway— 

The note of war struck by the culverin, 

That snakes its brazen neck through battle din— 
The military millipede 

That tramples out the guilty seed— 

The capital all pleasure and delight— 

And all that like a town or army chokes 

The gazer with foul dust or sulphur smokes. 

The budget, prize for which ten thousand bait 

A subtle hook, that ever, as they wait 

Catches a weed, and drags them to their fate, 
While gleamingly its golden scales still spread— 
Such were the meats by which these guests were fed. 


A hundred slaves for lazy master cared, 

And served each one with what was e'er prepared 
By him, who in a sombre vault below, 

Peppered the royal pig with peoples' woe, 

And grimly glad went laboring till late— 

The morose alchemist we know as Fate! 

That ev'ry guest might learn to suit his taste, 
Behind had Conscience, real or mock'ry, placed; 
Conscience a guide who every evil spies, 

But royal nurses early pluck out both his eyes! 


Oh! at the table there be all the great, 

Whose lives are bubbles that best joys inflate! 
Superb, magnificent of revels—doubt 

That sagest lose their heads in such a rout! 

In the long laughter, ceaseless roaming round, 
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Joy, mirth and glee give out a maelstrém's sound; 
And the astonished gazer casts his care, 
Where ev'ry eyeball glistens in the flare. 


But oh! while yet the singing Hebes pour 
Forgetfulness of those without the door— 

At very hour when all are most in joy, 

And the hid orchestra annuls annoy, 
Woe—woe! with jollity a-top the heights, 

With further tapers adding to the lights, 

And gleaming 'tween the curtains on the street, 
Where poor folks stare—hark to the heavy feet! 
Some one smites roundly on the gilded grate, 
Some one below will be admitted straight, 
Some one, though not invited, who'll not wait! 
Close not the door! Your orders are vain breath— 
That stranger enters to be known as Death— 
Or merely Exile—clothed in alien guise— 
Death drags away—with his prey Exile flies! 


Death is that sight. He promenades the hall, 
And casts a gloomy shadow on them all, 
“Neath which they bend like willows soft, 

Ere seizing one—the dumbest monarch oft, 
And bears him to eternal heat and drouth, 
While still the toothsome morsel's in his mouth. 
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Invocation 
{V, vi., August, 1832.}°4 


Say, Lord! for Thou alone canst tell 
Where lurks the good invisible 
Amid the depths of discord's sea— 
That seem, alas! so dark to me! 
Oppressive to a mighty state, 
Contentions, feuds, the people's hate— 
But who dare question that which fate 
Has ordered to have been? 
Haply the earthquake may unfold 
The resting-place of purest gold, 
And haply surges up have rolled 
The pearls that were unseen! 


* Original citation: Reynolds, Songs of Twilight and Hapgood, 
Smith, and Dole, p. 120. 
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Outside the Ballroom 
(“‘Ainsi l'Hotel de Ville illumine.”’)°° 


{VI., May, 1833.} 


Behold the ball-room flashing on the sight, 
From step to cornice one grand glare of light; 
The noise of mirth and revelry resounds, 
Like fairy melody on haunted grounds. 

But who demands this profuse, wanton glee, 
These shouts prolonged and wild festivity— 
Not sure our city—web, more woe than bliss, 
In any hour, requiring aught but this! 


Deaf is the ear of all that jewelled crowd 

To sorrow's sob, although its call be loud. 
Better than waste long nights in idle show, 

To help the indigent and raise the low— 

To train the wicked to forsake his way, 

And find th' industrious work from day to day! 
Better to charity those hours afford, 

Which now are wasted at the festal board! 


And ye, O high-born beauties! in whose soul 
Virtue resides, and Vice has no control; 

Ye whom prosperity forbids to sin, 

So fair without—so chaste, so pure within— 
Whose honor Want ne’er threatened to betray, 


5% Original citation: Reynolds, Songs of Twilight and Hapgood, 
Smith, and Dole, pp. 121-22. 
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Whose eyes are joyous, and whose heart is gay; 
Around whose modesty a hundred arms, 
Aided by pride, protect a thousand charms; 
For you this ball is pregnant with delight; 

As glitt’ring planets cheer the gloomy night:-— 
But, O, ye wist not, while your souls are glad, 
How millions wander, homeless, sick and sad! 
Hazard has placed you in a happy sphere, 

And like your own to you all lots appear; 

For blinded by the sun of bliss your eyes 

Can see no dark horizon to the skies. 


Such is the chance of life! Each gallant thane, 
Prince, peer, and noble, follow in your train;— 
They praise your loveliness, and in your ear 
They whisper pleasing things, but insincere; 
Thus, as the moths enamoured of the light, 

Ye seek these realms of revelry each night. 
But as ye travel thither, did ye know 

What wretches walk the streets through which you go. 
Sisters, whose gewgaws glitter in the glare 

Of your great lustre, all expectant there, 
Watching the passing crowd with avid eye, 
Till one their love, or lust, or shame may buy; 
Or, with commingling jealousy and rage, 

They mark the progress of your equipage; 

And their deceitful life essays the while 

To mask their woe beneath a sickly smile! 
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To Canaris, the Greek Patriot 
(“Canaris! nous t'avons oublié.”’)°® 


{VIIL., October, 1832.} 


O Canaris! O Canaris! the poet's song 

Has blameful left untold thy deeds too long! 
But when the tragic actor's part is done, 

When clamor ceases, and the fights are won, 
When heroes realize what Fate decreed, 

When chieftains mark no more which thousands bleed; 
When they have shone, as clouded or as bright, 
As fitful meteor in the heaven at night, 

And when the sycophant no more proclaims 
To gaping crowds the glory of their names,— 
‘Tis then the mem'ries of warriors die, 

And fall—alas!—into obscurity, 

Until the poet, in whose verse alone 

Exists a world—can make their actions known, 
And in eternal epic measures, show 

They are not yet forgotten here below. 

And yet by us neglected! glory gloomed, 

Thy name seems sealed apart, entombed, 
Although our shouts to pigmies rise—no cries 
To mark thy presence echo to the skies; 
Farewell to Grecian heroes—silent is the lute, 
And sets your sun without one Memnon bruit? 


There was a time men gave no peace 


5° Original citation: Hapgood, Smith, and Dole, pp. 123-24. 
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To cheers for Athens, Bozzaris, Leonidas, and Greece! 
And Canaris' more-worshipped name was found 

On ev'ry lip, in ev'ry heart around. 

But now is changed the scene! On hist'ry's page 

Are writ o'er thine deeds of another age, 

And thine are not remembered.—Greece, farewell! 
The world no more thine heroes' deeds will tell. 


Not that this matters to a man like thee! 

To whom is left the dark blue open sea, 

Thy gallant bark, that o'er the water flies, 
And the bright planet guiding in clear skies; 
All these remain, with accident and strife, 
Hope, and the pleasures of a roving life, 
Boon Nature's fairest prospects—land and main— 
The noisy starting, glad return again; 

The pride of freeman on a bounding deck 
Which mocks at dangers and despises wreck, 
And e’en if lightning-pinions cleave the sea, 
‘Tis all replete with joyousness to thee! 


Yes, these remain! blue sky and ocean blue, 

Thine eagles with one sweep beyond the view— 
The sun in golden beauty ever pure, 

The distance where rich warmth doth aye endure— 
Thy language so mellifluously bland, 

Mixed with sweet idioms from Italia’s strand, 

As Baya's streams to Samos’ waters glide 

And with them mingle in one placid tide. 


Yes, these remain, and, Canaris! thy arms— 
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The sculptured sabre, faithful in alarms— 

The broidered garb, the yataghan, the vest 
Expressive of thy rank, to thee still rest! 

And when thy vessel o'er the foaming sound 

Is proud past storied coasts to blithely bound, 

At once the point of beauty may restore 

Smiles to thy lip, and smoothe thy brow once more. 
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Poland 
(‘“Seule au pied de la tour.”’)°’ 


{IX., September, 1833.} 


Alone, beneath the tower whence thunder forth 
The mandates of the Tyrant of the North, 
Poland's sad genius kneels, absorbed in tears, 
Bound, vanquished, pallid with her fears— 
Alas! the crucifix is all that's left 

To her, of freedom and her sons bereft; 

And on her royal robe foul marks are seen 
Where Russian hectors' scornful feet have been. 
Anon she hears the clank of murd'rous arms,— 
The swordsmen come once more to spread alarms! 
And while she weeps against the prison walls, 
And waves her bleeding arm until it falls, 

To France she hopeless turns her glazing eyes, 
And sues her sister's succor ere she dies. 


57 Original citation: Hapgood, Smith, and Dole, p. 125. 
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George William MacArthur Reynolds 
By Ramsay MacDonald 
First Labour Prime Minister 


George William MacArthur Reynolds, author and politician, 
eldest son of George Reynolds, a post-captain in the navy, was 
born at Sandwich on 23 July 1814.°° After attending a school 
at Ashford, he entered the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
12 Feb. 1828, but, a military career being little to his taste, he 
was withdrawn on 13 Sept. 1830. Subsequently he travelled on 
the continent and acquired a knowledge of continental 
particularly French life and literature, which afterwards had 
great influence upon him both as a politician and novelist. His 
natural bent was towards literature, and his first novel, The 
Youthful Impostor, an effort in sensational fiction, was 
published in 1835. 

He paid his respects to his French masters by translations 
from Victor Hugo and others. His knowledge of French 
contemporary literature was wide, and his criticism of living 
French writers in his Modern Literature of France (1839, 2 
vols.) is a discriminating study. 

About 1846 he became editor of the London Journal, in 
which was published his Mysteries of London,® suggested by 
Eugene Sue's Mysteries of Paris. On Saturday, 7 Nov. of the 
same year, the first number of a similar periodical, Reynolds's 


58 Original citation: Ramsay MacDonald, ‘Reynolds, George 
William MacArthur (1814—79)’, in Dictionary of National 
Biography, ed. by Leslie Stephen, 63 vols (London: Smith and 
Elder, 1885-1912), XLVI, pp. 43-44. 

*° Ramsey MacDonald was wrong; The Mysteries of London was 
never published in the London Journal. 
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Miscellany, appeared with a portrait of Reynolds as 
frontispiece. During the twenty-three years of its issue he wrote 
a succession of tales for it, and its popularity was maintained 
until pressure of other work compelled him to cease publishing 
it. From 1847 he issued a long succession of sensational novels 
in illustrated weekly numbers, which sold extensively 
(Bookseller, 2 July 1879). 

Since 1840 he had interested himself in politics, and for 
some years had charge of the foreign intelligence department 
of the London Dispatch. His work, which became one of the 
chief features of the paper, was conducted in full and outspoken 
sympathy with continental revolutionary movements. His 
attacks upon Louis-Philippe were particularly violent, and, as 
sentiments less pronounced were appearing in other columns, 
he severed his connection with the paper in 1847 or early in 
1848. In the latter year he made his first appearance in public 
as a political leader. A meeting in Trafalgar Square was called 
for 6 March 1848 to demand the repeal of the income tax. The 
Chartists decided to elicit from the gathering a vote in favour 
of the revolution in Paris; the government declared the meeting 
illegal, and the promoters advised the people to stay away. 
Nevertheless, the meeting was held, Reynolds was voted to the 
chair, and after he had spoken, the resolution was put and 
carried. Crowds escorted him down the Strand to his house in 
Wellington Street, from the balcony of which he addressed his 
riotous supporters. Reynolds thus definitely allied himself with 
the Chartists, and was at once accepted as a leader. On 13 
March he presided at a demonstration on Kennington Common 
to express sympathy with the French revolutionists; and in the 
National Convention of Chartists which met in the John Street 
Institution on 4 April he represented Derby. He took an active 
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part in the deliberations, and on the second day of the sittings 
made a violent speech against further delay in bringing the 
issues between the government and the Chartists to a crisis. He 
opposed the presentation of a national memorial to the queen, 
and moved that, in the event of the rejection of the petition by 
parliament, the convention as constituted should declare its 
sitting permanent and decree the charter to be the law of the 
land. Derby nominated him as its delegate for the national 
assembly which the convention decided should be called if 
parliament rejected the petition, but he declined election owing 
to pressure of literary work. He busily engaged in the 
arrangements for the great meeting on Kennington Common on 
10 April, which proved a fiasco. During the next twelve months 
he strove to stem the Chartist reaction, and at the end of 1849, 
when there was hope of further successful action, he was 
chosen to represent Tower Hamlets at the meeting of the 
metropolitan delegates. He presided at the inaugural meeting of 
J. Bronterre O'Brien's National Reform League, and addressed 
chartist meetings in the early spring of 1850 in the midlands 
and north of England, and in Scotland. In May he issued an 
address and threatened to contest Finsbury against the radical 
members, one of whom was T. S. Duncombe, but nothing 
followed. On the resignation of the Chartist executive in 1850 
to test the strength of Feargus O'Connor in the party, Reynolds 
stood for re-election as an opponent of O'Connor, and was 
elected at the top of the poll with 1805 votes. On 31 March 
1851 he was present at the convention which assembled at the 
Parthenium Rooms, St. Martin's Lane, to promulgate a new 
chartist policy; but on 24 Sept. following he resigned his place 
on the executive, and at the same time withdrew from a 
parliamentary contest in Bradford to which he had pledged 
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himself. His last connection with Chartism was in 1856, when 
he was chairman of the Feargus O'Connor monument 
committee. His advice was generally in favour of extreme 
measures, and in the quarrels of the party he sided with O'Brien 
first against O'Connor and then against Ernest Jones. 

His later years were almost exclusively devoted to 
journalism. He had started Reynolds's Political Instructor, 
which during a short life circulated thirty thousand a week. But 
when he brought that periodical to a close in 1850, he started in 
its stead Reynolds's Weekly Newspaper, of which the first 
number was published, at the price of 4d on Sunday, 5 May 
1850. The new paper at once became the mouthpiece of 
republican and advanced working-class opinion, and still 
maintains its reputation as an advocate of independent and 
extreme political views. To its production Reynolds devoted 
himself during the last twenty years of his life, and except 
through its columns did not appear much in public. He died at 
his residence in Woburn Square, London, 17 June 1879. 
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